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INTRODUCTION 


Francois Fox Tuckett was born at Frenchay (Gloucester- 
shire) on the 10th of February 1834. It was his experience 
(somewhat unusual in the present day) to live all his life 
and to die in the house of his birth, and also to see very few 
important changes in the outward aspect of his native 
village. 

By inheritance and early association he had singular 
advantages for the formation of a taste for literature, art, 
and travel, and also for natural science in various branches. 

His father, Francis Tuckett, had a well-formed and dis- 
criminating judgment in all matters connected with books 
and pictures, combined with a great love of travel; while 
several of his mother’s brothers were men of science, 
notably Mr. Robert Were Fox, F.R.S. A part of Tuckett’s 
education was carried on at Falmouth, under the eyes of 
these gifted uncles, and with many opportunities of hearing 
the conversation of other leading scientists. 

He was endued with a receptive intellect, capable of 
close application, and made the utmost use of all his oppor- 
tunities, the result being a mind stored to an extraordinary 
degree with accurate information, which he was able to impart 
with singular modesty and charm, making him a companion 
equally acceptable to the learned and to the young, who will 
treasure his memory as a possession quite unique in its 
character. He was physically strong and capable of great 
endurance, and, in the days when athletics were not so 
popular at home as they have since become, he soon found 
an outlet for his energies in mountain exploration in the 
Alps. He joined the Alpine Club in 1859, speedily becoming 
one of its most active and popular members. 

a2 
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He was a Vice-President from 1866 to 1868. Although 
frequently urged to accept the office of President, he felt 
that, living at a distance from London, he could not dis- 
charge the duties to his own satisfaction. 

He was, perhaps, most widely known, outside his own 
circle and neighbourhood, as a pioneer in scientific Alpine 
exploration, and although there is no collected edition of 
his numerous papers on the subject in English, they were 
published in a German translation by Liebeskind of Leipzig 
in 1878. 

At a time when official maps of mountain regions were very 
incomplete, he undertook a careful triangulation of the 
Dauphiné Alps, a work of great hardship and endurance, 
which strained even his unusual physical powers and affected 
his health for some years. He also did similar work in 
the Ortler district. His name was known and reverenced 
' from one end of the Alps to the other, and is perpetuated 
by his Austrian friends in the nomenclature of a peak in the 
Ortler group and a pass in the Brenta Dolomites. 

His explorations in the Italian Alps were recognised by 
King Victor Emmanuel ., who conferred upon him the 
decoration of Cavaliere di SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro. 

His journeys between 1861 and 1870 became popularly 
known through charming illustrations by his sister, Miss EK. F’. 
Tuckett, in Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere, A Voyage en 
Zigzag, and Zigzagging in the Dolomites. 

From 1877 to 1886 he visited Greece, Corsica, the Pyrenees, 
and Norway, making many ascents. 

One reason for the success of Tuckett’s Alpine expeditions 
was the care he took of his guides. He always considered 
their comfort, and, though at times his own powers of 
endurance exceeded theirs, yet he never willingly overtaxed 
their strength. 

When in the judgment of a good rae an undertaking 


1 See Alpine Journal, vols. viii., ix., and xi. 
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was unduly dangerous, he accepted the decision, though he 
knew how to stimulate his men to put forth their best powers, 
as will be seen in the account of his first crossing the Col du 
Géant, when only twenty-two. ‘They soon realised that in 
moments of actual danger he was as cool and efficient as the 
best guide. 

He was a skilful trainer for young climbers—he knew how 
far he could trust their powers, and showed a confidence in 
them which gave them confidence in themselves. 

If he had a young companion of whose strength he was 
doubtful on a long and fatiguing climb, where there was no 
danger, he would not let him get discouraged by toiling at 
the end of the line, but would put him in front to set his 
own pace, which often resulted in the pace being especially 
good ; while the charm of his conversation made many a 
weary tramp seem shorter. “, 

When too old to climb himself, he never lost his interest 
in the work of the younger members of the Club, many of 
whom owe much to his encouragement. 

Tuckett attributed his scientific work in the Alps, which 
proved so valuable, entirely to the influence of Principal 
Forbes, who, at the beginning of his career, urged him to 
make mountaineering not merely a recreation, but a scientific 
occupation. This led him to perfect himself in surveying, 
cartography, and hypsometry. 

In 1896 he married Alice, daughter of Dillworth Crewdson 
Fox, of Wellington, Somerset, and sister of Harry Fox, the 
well-known mountaineer, who was lost in 1888in the Caucasus, 
with Mr. W. F. Donkin, the Honorary Secretary of the Alpine 
Club. She was the companion of all his later journeys. 

When Alpine climbing became too arduous for him, his 
love of travel took him to almost all parts of the globe. He 
went round the world three times, besides visiting India, 
Burmah, Japan, South Africa, the West Indies, the United 
States, Canada, and South America. He visited Egypt 
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repeatedly, and was intimately acquainted with many of 
the leading Egyptologists. He wintered occasionally in 
Italy, where he had many friends. He took an active interest 
in the excavations in the Forum or elsewhere, conducted 
by Commendatore Boni and others. Wherever he went he 
made many friends, and his correspondence must have been 
enormous. 

He was an ardent antiquary, and a regular attender at 
the meetings of the Gloucestershire and Somerset Archeo- 
logical Societies. 

To those who were in any way acquainted with him, it is 
needless to mention his thoughtful kindness and unfailing 
sympathy towards all with whom he came in contact. 

His travels and scientific attainments brought him into 
close touch with many of the leaders of science and literature 
of the last century, of whose work he had the highest 
appreciation. 

He had just returned from his third journey round the 
world, into the interests of which he had been able to enter 
with his usual vigour of mind and body, but shortly after 
he reached home he was attacked with sudden illness and 
passed peacefully away on 20th June 1913, in the eightieth 
year of his age.! 

His family are greatly indebted to the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge for the great pains he has taken in deciphering 
and editing F. F. Tuckett’s journals, written in small 
note-books and in pencil, generally on the mountain-side. 

Their thanks are also due to the Alpine Club for lending 
the blocks for the portraits of guides and the last portrait 
of F. F. Tuckett. 

Lee « 


i For further particulars of his Alpine work, see Alpine Journal, vol. 
xxvii. pp. 340-346, 
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JEAN TAIRRAZ PETER BOHREN 


of Aosta ‘Gletscherwolf’ 


VICTOR TAIRRAZ J. J. BENNEN, of Laax 


CHAPTER I 
1842-1856 


Ir would appear that Tuckett paid his first visit to the Alps 
in the summer of 1842, when he was but eight years of age. 
He then visited the Montenvers, and the Mer de Glace (the 
very year Principal Forbes was making thereon his epoch- 
making experiments), and crossed the Téte Noire. 

It was not till 1853 that he again saw the Alps, this time 
in the company of J. H. Fox (afterwards his brother-in-law), 
who has given a short account of this journey in his Holiday 
Memories, printed for private circulation in 1908, pp. 11-16. 
But it was confined to “subalpine ” heights, such as the 
Uetliberg, the Rigi, the Monte Mottarone, and the Gorner- 
grat, besides a few passes such as the Albis, the Klausen, 
the Spliigen, the St. Gotthard, the Furka, the Grimsel, the 
Little and Great Scheideggs, and the Gemmi. The only 
snow touched was on July 27, when the St. Théodule Pass 
was crossed. 

In 1854 another Alpine journey was made, but this time 
the only excursion to the higher snows was that to the 
Jardin, the rest of the trip being limited to minor passes 
and peaks. On yet another journey, made in 1855, the snow 
limit was never attained. 

It was in 1856 that Tuckett’s brilliant career in the High 
Alps began. 


1856 


Fortunately we have a record of their climbing outfit. 
** One of the men carried a ladder, and Victor an axe slung 
_ across his shoulder. We had three ropes and all carried 
We 1 B 
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alpenstocks.”” (The modern ice-axe was not then yet 
evolved. Their provisions for one day were three fowls, 
a joint of beef, a joint of veal, two large loaves and four 
bottles of wine.—E. H.) 

J. H. Fox remarks: “ Our first attempt at real climbing 
was made during this journey.” ! 

Tuckett and Fox reached Chamonix from Geneva on the 
evening of June 10. They had much trouble, owing to the 
tour de role system, in obtaining suitable guides for the Col 
du Géant. But matters were arranged, partly through the 
good offices of Mons. Tairraz, landlord of the Hotel de 
Londres (cousin of two of the men finally selected) and of 
the guide chef, Auguste Balmat, Principal Forbes’ old guide. 
The selected men were Jean Tairraz (‘‘ perhaps then the best 
guide at Chamouni,” and from 1857 owner-landlord of the 
Hétel du Mont Blanc at Aosta) and his brother, Victor 
(who had been Forbes’ guide in 1842 over the same ground), 
with Gédéon Balmat, Simon Pierre Couttet, and the porter, 
Michel Tairraz. It should be noted that the Col du Géant 
had been crossed very rarely previously before the month of 
July. The party started from the Montenvers. 


Drary. Col du Géant. 


June 12. Rose at 2 A.M., as the morning appeared fine. We 
breakfasted and at 3.10 set out, reached the Tacul at 5, the base 
of the steep ascent at 5.40, and the Séracs at 6.30. The weather 
beautiful, and the snow very fair. Just before this we were tied 
together, Ist Victor Tairraz, 2nd Joe, 3rd Jean Tairraz, 4th 
Gédéon Balmat, 5th self, 6th Pierre Couttet, 7th Michel Tairraz. 
We attempted the ascent by the left side, as it was in shade, 
and shorter than the other, and at 6.45 came into sunshine, when 
we stopped for ten minutes to put on our spectacles, and take a 
little wine. At 7.5 we stopped to rest and lunch, and started 
again, the weather still most magnificent, and the route on 
account of the quantity of snow perfectly easy, and, as Victor 
Tairraz said, no more difficult than that to the Jardin is usually. 
At 8 we got clear of the Séracs and proceeded up pretty steep 
slopes of snow towards the summit: in places the snow was 
rather soft, but on the whole, nothing could have been better, 


1 Holiday Memories, p. 16. 
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either coolness, fineness, or ease. At 11 we reached the summit 
[of the Col du Géant], which at the moment was covered with 
browillard, and the cloud effects were most magnificent. We 
set about dining and boiling the thermometer, and were rewarded 
every now and then by very grand views, with surging mists, 
but the state of the snow on the S. rendered it very doubtful if 
we should reach Courmayeur. However, at 12.10 we started 
to make the attempt, though all our guides assured us it was 
excessively dangerous. For half an hour we had to crawl down 
an aréte of snow, the summit of which was only one foot in 
breadth, whilst the snow sloped on each side at an angle of from 
40° to 60°, terminating in tremendous precipices. By the 
greatest skill of our guides (Jean Tairraz and Victor Tairraz 
leading, followed by myself, Gédéon Balmat, Joe, Simon Pierre 
Couttet, and Michel Tairraz, the porteur), we succeeded in effecting 
a passage of this most dangerous spot, which all declared to be 
far worse than anything on Mont Blanc, and then for one and 
a half hours more descended in plunges, glissades, and climbs 
down some tremendously steep slopes of snow, and courses of 
avalanches, quitting the snow finally at 2.10. After several 
rests, we reached Courmayeur at 4.20, not at all tired, but terribly 
hot. The chain of Mont Blanc was beautifully clear. The Col 
du Géant has never been passed in June before, and never so 
quickly. Victor Tairraz has crossed it twelve times from 
Chamouni and twice from Courmayeur; Jean Tairraz so often 
that he really forgets the number ; Pierre Couttet three times ; 
and Balmat frequently. Whilst stopping some way above the 
valley I ascertained the general slope of the mountain to be 32°, 
and I am quite sure that we descended places where it was at 
least 50°, whilst, as I have already said, they descended on each 
side of us about 60°. 


It seems strange, sixty years later, to think that good 
guides should have hesitated so much to descend the south 
slope of the pass in June. But this was certainly the case 
in 1856. 

It is to be noted that Tuckett’s route from Chamonix to 
Zermatt was that taken in 1842 by Principal Forbes, with 
Victor Tairraz, who was with Tuckett in 1856. This is no 
doubt due in part to the curious fact that as late as June 
1856 Forbes’ T'ravels through the Alps of Savoy (1843) 
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was practically the sole work in English devoted to explora- 
tions in the High Alps, the only exception being the Appendix 
to his Norway and its Glaciers (1853). Englishmen had made 
climbs in the Alps before 1856, but it was not till after 
Tuckett’s trip that Mr. Wills published (later in 1856) his 
Wanderings among the High Alps, a perfectly new de- 
parture. 

On June 13 Tuckett’s party (like Forbes in 1842) visited 
the Col de Chécouri (Tuckett had visited the Crammont in 
1854). Next day the three drove down to Aosta, were 
hospitably entertained at Valpelline by Madame Ansermin, 
as Forbes had been in 1842, and slept that night at the 
Curé’s house at Bionaz. On the 15th they proceeded to the 
Chalets of Prarayé, at the head of the Valpelline. Here 
they were imprisoned by bad weather for several days, and 
so were able to study in detail the mysteries of cheese- 
making. Of their experiences Tuckett gives an account in 
his diary, illustrated by a sketch, this narrative serving as 
the basis for the printed notice published by him in 1862.4 


Diary. Col de Collon. 


June 18. Aroused at 11.45 last night, and, though there was 
a great deal of cloud, commenced preparations for a start, which 
was effected at 12.55 this morning. At 1.40 reached the first 
isolated patches of snow. At 2.25 reached the bottom of the old 
moraine, and at 3.25 the summit of the rock above the great 
glacier on the left. ‘The view from hence was most magnificent. 
A few minutes after, we entered on the glacier, and reached the 
summit of the Col at 5.5. Nothing could be finer than the 
weather or the view. I boiled my thermometer, and it then 
came on to snow, so at 5.30 we set off as fast as we could for 
the descent. The snow and browillard became thicker, and at 
length we entirely lost sight of everything, and got amongst 
some crevasses, from which Victor’s skill alone extricated us 
after no little danger, and at 7 we had the satisfaction of quitting 
the glacier. We then descended the moraine and steep slopes 
of stones till 7.25, when we stopped to lunch till 7.50, and then 
started again, reaching the bottom of the glacier at 8.40 after 
a fatiguing walk over the moraine. The Glacier of Arolla 


1 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. pp. 289-294. 
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appears to be advancing, as at its side it has overturned numerous 
stone-pines apparently within a very short time, as the cones 
of this year were on them. I was surprised to find this glacier 
almost as much loaded with débris as that of Zmutt, whilst 
below it all the valley is ravaged by torrents. Before reaching 
this point the clouds began to lift, and though the summits of 
the peaks were still invisible, we were able to form a pretty 
good idea of the character of the valley. At 9.30 reached the 
Chalet de Pragras. At 10.10 we stopped at some village further 
down till 10.30 to wait for our porter, and then proceeded down 
the valley, which, with the weather, became gradually finer, 
and joined that of Erin b magnificent gorge. At 11.30 we 
reached Haudeéres at the junction of the two valleys, and found 
excellent quarters at the house of Pralong’s sister, which seems 
to be the best in the place. At 3.301 set out for a stroll, and took 
the direction of Evolena, which I reached at 4.7, and after buying 
one doz. eggs for 45 centimes, and engaging two fowls for the 
morning at one franc each, quitted [Evolena] at 4.40, reaching 
Les Haudéres at 5.30. The road lay through the most rich and 
exquisite meadows that I think I have ever seen, whilst the 
mountain sides, to a great height on each side of the valley, are 
clothed with pastures, and powdered with chalets. On my 
return I boiled my thermometer, and, just after, Pralong came in, 
and we engaged him as guide for the Col d’Erin the day after 
to-morrow, if the weather proves fine. At 7.45 we took tea, 
and at 8.15 went to bed in our very comfortable quarters. 


In his long letter begun on June 15 and ended at Les 
Haudéres on June 18, Tuckett tells us that over the Col de 
Collon his party was ‘“‘ accompanied by three or four peasants 
returning to their homes,” thus proving the fact that the 
pass, though nominally a “ glacier pass,”’ was even in 1856 
frequented by natives of the Val d’ Erin (now spelt d’Hérens). 

The next day, June 19, the party went down to Evolena 
(where they heard much as to the building of the first inn, 
which was actually opened in 1858), and then mounted the 
Ferpécle branch of the valley to the Bricolla cow huts, 
where they slept. To the party of three had now been 
added, as local guide, Jean Félix Pralong, of Les Haudéres, 
who in 1842 had taken Principal Forbes’ party across the 
Col d’Hérens. 
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Diary. Col d’Erin or d’ Heérens. 


June 20. Rose at 1. The weather uncertain, but agreed 
to breakfast and see how it looked afterwards. We cooked some 
tea with spirits in the basin, then a second portion over the fire, 
and afterwards two portions of milk, and effected a start at 2.30. 
At 4 reached the glacier, after passing several slopes of débris 
and snow. Here we were tied together, and then proceeded 
again. At 5.45 reached the summit of the Motta, so that during 
the ascent I had the most magnificent views in the direction of 
the Abricolla valley, especially when the sun rose. At 6.40 
reached the summit, where the view on both sides was magni- 
ficent, beautifully clear on the N., tolerably so on the S. side. 
At 7, after boiling my thermometer, and lunching, we quitted 
the Col, and at 11.10 the glacier or moraine, reaching the Chalets 
de Zmutt at 11.45. Here we had something to eat, and about 
12 set off again in pouring rain for Zermatt, which we reached 
at 1.15, just as the weather began to clear off most beautifully. 
Our porter left us when on the summit of the pass, and desperately 
cold work I found it to light my lamp and boil my thermometer 
in the keenest wind, which drifted particles of snow, like hail- 
stones, in our faces. On quitting the Col we had at first a most 
tremendously steep slope of snow to descend, and to make 
matters worse fog came on before long, which rendered our 
progress very difficult, and at times extremely perilous, as the 
crevasses were concealed by the enormous quantity of very soft 
snow that lay on the ice, whilst it assisted us occasionally by 
masking the faces of rocks and enabling us to descend them 
with facility. Further down we had to exercise considerable 
caution in order to avoid the numerous avalanches that fell 
around us. The descent from the Chalets de Zmutt is 
extraordinarily fine, passing above the grandest ravine, and 
through the finest and thickest woods. The day was generally 
fine, and in the evening the Matterhorn came forth in all its 
glory. 


Tuckett had visited Zermatt in 1853, when he mounted 
the Gornergrat and crossed the St. Théodule. In 1856 he 
spent two days there, inspecting the Gorner Glacier and 
going up to the Schwarzee on June 21, and next day visiting 
the Zmutt huts and neighbourhood, which he had not well 
seen on his descent from the Col d’Hérens. 
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A new project now filled Tuckett’s mind, the origin of 
which is explained as follows in his letter of June 21: 


In passing through London I called on R. N. Fowler, and 
amongst other things he happened to ask me whether I was 
going over the Adler Joch when at Zermatt, and then informed 
me that he had heard from a friend who had crossed it, that it 
was something quite new and the highest Col in Switzerland, 
being 13,000 feet in height. Accordingly on our arrival here 
(i.e. Zermatt) we made various enquiries on the subject, which 
fully confirmed Robert’s account, and we therefore sent for the 
best guide here, Matthius Zum Taugwald, who at once agreed to 
accompany us, and the 23rd was agreed upon for the attempt. 4 


Tuckett does not seem to have heard of Mr. Wills’ famous 
crossing of this pass in 1853 (the first made by an English- 
man) and described at length in his Wanderings among the High 
Alps, published in 1856, but clearly after Tuckett’s journey. 
Wills may have been Fowler’s informant, for the name 
* Adler Pass’”’ is taken from the discovery of an eagle’s 
feather on the summit by Wills.? 

But this name seems to have superseded earlier appellations 
in 1856 already, for A. T. Malkin in his diary for August 
27, 1856, writes :—-‘“‘Col Imseng as he has named what 
seems usually to be called the Adler Pass.”? The party of 
four, Tuckett and Fox, with Victor Tairraz and Matthius 
Zum Taugwald, carried out their project all right on June 23. 


Diary. Adler Pass. 


June 23. Rose at 11.45 last night, breakfasted at 11.30 (sic 
for 12 effaced), and at 12.15, with Matthius Taugwald, Victor, 
and a porter, started for the Adler Joch—the night starry and 
clear. As we passed the Winkelmatt the moon struck the summit 
of the Matterhorn at 1, and soon after flooded the W. side of 
the valley with light. As we ascended the ravine of the Findel 
torrent, Jupiter rose at 1.10 above the glacier, and at 1.20 we 
emerged into glorious moonlight, so that I could read this 
writing perfectly. At 1.43 reached the Chalets de Findelen. 
At 1.53 passed the bottom of the glacier, at 2.30 the dawn began 
to appear, and at 3 we reached the chalets of Fluhen. The moon 


1 See letter. 2 Wanderings among the High Alps, p. 174. 
% Printed in the Alpine Journal, xv. p. 210. 
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still shone brightly, and we found the snow good. After follow- 
ing the moraine for some time, we stopped on it at 3.30 for a 
short time to put on our gaiters, and again at 4.45 to eat some 
eggs. At 4.15 the sun struck the summit of the Cima di Jazi 
and Monte Rosa and from time to time we went on the glacier 
and moraine alternately. Some places were very bad, parti- 
cularly on the moraine, or rather the rocks at the side. At 5.15 
we again started, and at 5.45 finally entered the glacier, having 
on our right a fine view of the Héchste Spitze and Nord End of 
Monte Rosa, and the Matterhorn, Zmutt, Col d’ Erin, etc. Behind 
us Lyskamm, Breithorn, etc. Here we were tied together. From 
hence to the summit the climb was very steep, and the wind cold. 
We arrived at 7.15, and could not stop a minute to make an 
observation on account of the wind and fog. In descending, 
the slope was gentle, but the snow much softer. We steered 
for about half an hour down a gentle slope for an aréte of rocks, 
and having reached them struck away to the right along a long 
slope of snow which was in excellent order, till we reached the 
Innere Thurm at 8.15. Here we dined, and I boiled my ther- 
mometer, and we made some capital grog with our Cognac and 
some sugar. At times the mist cleared up, and we had grand 
bursts of glacier scenery. At 9.20 we started, and, just before, 
the clouds cleared, and we had a grand view of the Weiss ‘Thor 
and at about the same level or rather higher, also the Monte 
Moro, etc. Following the ridge between the glacier of Allalin 
and Schwarzberg, we reached the Aussere Thurm at 9.45. Here 
the descent to the valley was tremendously steep, 45° to 50°, 
along the left side of the Schwarzberg glacier, but by care, we 
reached at 10.40 a point immediately above the Mattmark See, 
where we sat down to rest half an hour, and then descended 
to our left on to the level part of the Allalin glacier, which we 
entered at 11.45 and quitted at 12.5. It was very fine, and I 
never saw the ribbon structure so perfect. At 2 reached Saas, 
where we put up at the Hétel de Monte Rosa, which is homely 
but comfortable, and, whether M is the landlord or not, 
the Curé appeared to be the presiding genius. The Adler Joch 
is said to be 12,000 French feet in height, which would make it 
more than 13,000 English. It lies between the Rymfischhorn, 
on the N. or N.W., and the Strahlhorn, on the S. or $.E., and 
the latter is frequently ascended from it and commands a most 
glorious view, being 13,025 French feet in height. 
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Let us explain two of the phrases just quoted. Moritz 
Zurbriicken was nominally the landlord at Saas, but the 
famous mountaineering Curé Imseng was suspected of being 
the real owner. According to the Swiss official map the 
height of the Adler Pass is 12,461 feet, and that of the 
Strahlhorn 13,751 feet: of course since 1856 many passes 
in the Alps have been made which exceed the Adler in 
height. 

On the 24th June the party returned to Zermatt by the 
valleys via Stalden. Their next project is thus hinted at in 
Tuckett’s letter of June 25 :— 


On our arrival at Zermatt it was decided that if the morning 
proved fine we should make the ascent of the Mettelhorn, a 
summit immediately overlooking and to the W. of this place, 
the view from which, we were assured, is one of the most ex- 
quisite and magnificent that can be conceived. 


Of course they had passed along the base of the peak, on 
their way from Tasch to Zermatt. As far as is known, 
Tuckett and Fox’s ascent was the first recorded to have 
been made by travellers, so that it is the first of Tuckett’s 
many “‘ first ascents.” 


Diary. WMetielhorn. Tuckett and Fox, with Tairraz and 
Zum Taugwald. 


June 25. Rose at 2.30, breakfasted at 3, and at 3.45 started 
for the Mettelhorn, the morning rather foggy, but as we ascended 
the brouillard drew off, and, though numerous clouds remained 
in all directions, we had very fair views of the Saasgrat, Cima 
di Jazi, the Riffel Chain, Gorner Glacier, Breithorn, the Matter- 
grat, Mt. Cervin, etc., in ascending, as we sat down two or three 
times torest. At 5.45 the sun struck us, and about the same time 
the Chain of Monte Rosa began to show beautifully. We also 
got a fine view of the Trift Glacier to our left, or to the W., and, 
just at the same time and when about the same height as or a 
few hundred feet below the Inn on the Riffelberg, and directly 
above Zermatt, we met with an unmistakeable line of ancient 
moraine, and close to it a rock, abraded and scratched by the 
action of a (probably the Trift) glacier. About 6.30 we began 
to turn round behind the dark hill over Zermatt, and, after 
crossing some slopes of snow, stopped on a rock at 6.45 to put 
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on our gaiters, and eat something. Here we had a glorious 
view of the Trift Horn, and Glaciers, and the Matterhorn in 
front of us, and at 7.10 started again for the summit, the day 
constantly improving as we ascended, and the views most grand. 
At 7.50 saw three old and two young chamois on the snow about 
a quarter of a mile ahead of us. They moved off at a very easy 
pace. At 8.30 reached the Col at the foot of the final ascent. 
From hence the view to the right and left was most magnificent. 
To the right the whole chain of Monte Rosa, including the Matter- 
horn, to the left the Weisshorn, the Alps of the Oberland, and 
the Saasgrat. The final ascent lies at an angle of 32°, and took 
us fifteen minutes to ascend, reaching the summit at 8.45. On 
the Col alluded to we were about as high as the Col de St. Théo- 
dule, according to my level. On the summit I boiled my ther- 
mometer. At 9.28 left the summit, and at 9.35 reached the 
bottom, and at 10.30 quitted the snow. We stopped to dine 
at 10.40. From the summit the view was the most superb I 
have ever seen. Looking N., we had first to the left the Weiss- 
horn, then the length of the valley of Zermatt, with the mountains 
of the Oberland filling up the end most grandly. The Jungfrau 
was hidden in the clouds, but we had good views of the Aletsch- 
horn and Finsteraarhorn, piercing the magnificent girdle of 
clouds that surrounded them. Further to the right, on the 
opposite side of the valley, the Dom towered most grandly, and 
the remainder of the Panorama was filled up by Zermatt and the 
chain of Monte Rosa, and there could be no doubt from this 
point which was the higher summit, which was also the case 
with the Matterhorn. After dining we descended at 11.45 and 
at 12.30 reached Zermatt. The number of visitors to Zermatt, 
or rather to this Hotel [the Mont Cervin] was last year 560— 
English and American 323, German 114, Swiss 92, French 19, 
Piedmontese 9, Russian 2, Belgian 1. 


On June 26 the whole party of four went to the top of 
the St. Théodule, and then bore to the left to cross the 
Cimes Blanches (Zum Taugwald leaving them about half- 
way between the pass and the Cimes Blanches) in order to 
descend into the Ayas valley, down which they went to 
Brussone. Next day (June 27) the three crossed the Col 
della Ranzola, Tuckett climbing a rocky point to the left 
in two hours from the Col, to extend the magnificent view, 
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and slept that night at Gressoney St. Jean. Here there 
was a pleasant meeting with young Mr. Smyth, one of 
the valiant brothers who on July 31, 1855, had made the 
first ascent of the highest summit of Monte Rosa and a 
fortnight later had achieved the ascent of Mont Blanc from 
St. Gervais, without guides. 

On June 28 the party crossed the Col de Valdobbia, and 
halted for the night at Varallo, where they spent most of 
the next day, walking in the evening over the Colle della 
Colma to Pella, and on by boat to Orta, where they remained 
for a day. On July 1 the party went over the Monte 
Mottarone to Baveno. Here, after a dinner all together, 
the party broke up, Tuckett leaving the others on his way 
to Genoa, Leghorn, and Florence. He returned north by 
way of Leghorn, Genoa, and Turin, whence he visited the 
Superga (July 10) and made from Turin a sketch of Monte 
Viso, then still unclimbed, but already attracting him. The 
journey was continued across the Mont Cenis and then by 
Chambéry and Les Kchelles to Lyons. 

Thus ended the first of Tuckett’s journeys amongst the 
High Alps. He did not revisit them till 1859, making in 
1857 (with Fox) a tour in Italy, and in 1858 (alone) another 
in Germany and Holland. 


_ LETTERS 


THE CuRE’s HovsE At BIoNNA, VALPELLINE, 
June 14, 1856. AVtat 22. 

Having some hours to rest here before proceeding on our way 
to Prerayen at the head of the valley, I will endeavour to give 
you some account of our proceedings since I wrote from Geneva. 
On the 10th, on rousing at 4.30, we were delighted to find that 
the beautiful weather with which we had previously been 
favoured, had not deserted us, for on looking out of our chamber 
window, the summit and chain of Mt. Blanc stood out clear and 
distinct in the morning air, and in fact continued so, with the 
exception of an occasional magnificent drapery of clouds, until 
we reached Chamouni, and during nearly the whole of our stay 
there. At 7 we mounted the Banquette of the Diligence, and 
found that, (to perpetuate a fearful bull), we were the only 
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English except an American gentleman and his wife in the coupé, 
with whom we dined at Sallenche, and struck up an acquaintance 
thenceforth. The route from Geneva to Chamouni being so 
well known to you all, I need not descend to particulars, except 
just to say that we saw its beauties, which are as great as perhaps 
any in Switzerland, to the utmost possible advantage, and 
reached Chamouni about 7.30 with no particular adventures, 
except that, on reaching the slaty ravine before coming to Servoz, 
and near where the Lac de Chéde “used to was,’’ we found the 
bridge carried away, and the road so cut up by the torrent, that 
we were obliged to leave our voitures, carry over the baggage 
and deposit it and ourselves in one of the several chars which 
were waiting for this purpose on the other side. On our arrival 
at Chamouni, as we proposed to attempt the passage of the 
Col de Géant on Thursday, (this being Tuesday), we commenced 
making enquiries immediately, as to its practicability, the number 
and quality of the guides that would be required, the probable 
expense, etc. etc., all which, including the numerous palavers 
which seemed to be indispensable, occupied so much time that 
we did not succeed in getting to bed much before midnight. 
It seemed at first doubtful whether they would attempt the 
passage at all, as it had never previously been effected before 
July or August, and fresh snow had fallen; and when it came 
to the question what guides we should have, it appeared that 
the three first on the roll for the following morning, (when it was 
necessary to engage them in order to ascend the Montanvert 
to sleep the same evening), were not fit for an expedition, requiring 
more skill and pluck, as every one assured us, than the ascent of 
Mt. Blanc: however, fourth on the list came Jean Tairraz, who, 
with his brother Victor, (whose services we succeeded most for- 
tunately in securing for our entire route, with which he was 
well acquainted, having for the first time followed it with Prof. 
Forbes, and several times since), is perhaps the best guide at 
Chamouni, and has, with Victor, made the ascent of Mt. Blane 
sixteen times, and frequently passed the Col de Géant; the 
fifth and sixth were also first-rate guides, and happened, besides, 
to be neighbours of the Tairraz, who are themselves first cousins 
of the landlord of the Hotel de Londres. It therefore appeared 
clear that, if we or our landlord could persuade other travellers 
to take the three first on the list, we should be exceedingly 
well off as far as guides were concerned. Leaving it then with 
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M. Tairraz to do his best to remove the obstacle by engaging the 
three guides, we at length got to bed, having however, in any 
case, secured the services of Victor as a supernumerary for the 
Col, and our guide throughout. 

On Wednesday, June 11, we were up betimes, and had scarcely 
finished breakfast, when we were gladdened by the information 
that all was arranged, and on seeing the capital, polite new guide 
chef, Auguste Balmat, of whom Prof. Forbes speaks in the highest 
terms, he informed us that we might go with only three guides, 
- 4.e. J. Tairraz and Nos. five and six, but that in the present state 
of the snow he would strongly recommend us to take a fourth, 
which exactly suited our ideas as we were thus able to include 
Victor Tairraz, though his turn had not yet arrived, and, as our 
baggage and provisions were pretty heavy, and it was necessary 
to take a ladder, a porter was added to our cavalcade, which now 
consisted of Jean and Victor Tairraz, Pierre Couttet, Gédéon 
Balmat, and Michel Tairraz, whom we were to meet in the evening 
at the Montanvert, after making an excursion previously. As 
I had never ascended to the Bases of the Chain of Aiguilles, but 
knew the Brévent well, we agreed to separate, I taking the 
former and Joe the latter excursion, and we started accordingly 
about 10, he with Jean Tairraz and I with Pierre Couttet. We 
two ascended to Les Charmoz, a point some thousand feet above 
the Montanvert, commanding perhaps the best view of the Mer 
de Glace, and a very fine one of the bases of the Aiguilles, which 
are hid from sight at Chamouni. Here we were overtaken by 
a smart shower, and having no wraps, descended in haste to 
the Montanvert, which we reached about 5, 6 being the hour at 
which we had agreed to meet; the storm continued with in- 
creased violence, and when 6 and 7 o’clock passed, without the 
guides making their appearance with Joe, I began to fear that 
they considered the weather too bad and had given up the 
attempt at least for the following morning ; however about 7.30, 
just as I was beginning seriously to think of redescending to 
Chamouni, where were all my clothes, they made their appear- 
ance to my no small satisfaction, but looking like drowned rats, 
in expectation of which I had got a good fire lit, and some hot 
tea all ready, by the aid of which, and a speedy withdrawal to 
bed, they were none the worse in the end. But now came the 
question, ‘‘ Will not rain here, be snow higher up, and even, if 
there be no great risk of avalanches, the fatigue will at any 
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rate be greatly increased”; the rain still continued to pour 
down, and the setting sun, through an angry opening in the clouds, 
cast a lurid and almost blood-red glow upon the Aiguille de Dru 
and portions of other summits ; in short the guides shook their 
heads and things in general looked discouraging. If the weather 
appeared anyhow suitable, Victor was to call us at 2 on Thursday 
the 12th, and you may imagine that we did not get much sleep 
after 1, listening to the roar of the torrents and fancying it a 
storm, and trying to catch some favourable expression from 
the voices of the guides in the adjoining apartment; at length, 
but oh! how slowly! 2 o’clock came, but no Victor to call us, 
whence we inferred that all hope was at an end: however, on 
rapping the wall, he made his appearance, and said that, as the 
morning was then fine, they would make the attempt, but were 
afraid from the quantity of freshly fallen snow, that we should 
have great difficulty in forcing a passage, and that, even if we 
succeeded in reaching the summit, we might probably have to 
return the way we came, on account of the danger of avalanches : 
still we were very glad to find we could start at all, and having 
dressed in a few minutes, and taken some warm tea and a morsel 
of bread, we got under way at 3.10. Following the moraine for 
some distance, we pursued the ordinary route to the Jardin, 
and found it at first not a little difficult to keep our footing, on 
account of the darkness, but the day soon began to dawn, and 
as one mountain top after another caught the rosy glow, our 
progress became easy and rapid, though the guides drew un- 
favourable auguries from the softness of the snow, at an elevation 
where, in the early morning, it is usually frozen hard and slippery. 
At 5 we reached the point where the glacier we were to follow 
_ (Gl. du Tacul), separates from that in which the Jardin is situated, 
(the Taléfre), and after pursuing our way along a broad and 
nearly level basin of ice for about three-quarters of an hour, 
arrived at the base of a very steep, but still snow-covered, slope 
of ice, up which we slowly toiled in line, till at 6.30 we found 
ourselves at the point where the real difficulties of the route 
commence ; but before further explaining its position, I will just 
say that the day was by this time a most unmistakeably glorious 
one, with scarcely a cloud to be seen, and from the time that it 
had become light enough to admit of our distinguishing objects 
clearly, we had had in all directions the most glorious views of 
glacier and mountain that can be conceived. 
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The point now reached at 6.30 was situated at the base of a 
tremendous cataract of ice, broken into a thousand blocks and 
aiguilles, and deeply fissured in all directions ; these blocks are 
called séracs, from the resemblance traced in them to curds, and 
to effect a passage frequently requires five and even six hours. 
Here however, as I had fully expected, the snow was of the 
greatest assistance to us, as the crevasses were mostly choked 
by it, and where this was not the case, we effected a passage 
without difficulty or danger by snow bridges from which we looked 
down on either hand into chasms of enormous depth and the 
most exquisite purity. Before entering upon this portion of the 
glacier, we were tied together with a strong cord, at intervals 
of about ten feet. Ist came Victor Tairraz, 2nd Joe, 3rd Jean 
Tairraz, 4th Gédéon Balmat, 5th myself, 6th Pierre Couttet, 
7th Michel Tairraz, in which order we proceeded for some dis- 
tance, till Joe began to feel great difficulty in breathing from 
the rarity of the air, and, after numerous halts, to allow of his 
recovering his breath, it was decided that he and I should 
change places, as it was thought that it might be more fatiguing 
to walk second, where the footsteps were less formed, than farther 
back in the line: whilst this alteration was being made, he began 
to feel hungry, which was a sure sign that all was right, and that 
the discomfort was probably caused by exhaustion consequent 
upon want of food, as indeed proved to be the case, for within 
half-an-hour of the disappearance of a poulet, with sundry hunches 
of bread and a glass of wine, to which I also powerfully contri- 
buted, every disagreeable symptom had vanished, and all went 
well in this respect for the rest of the day. Not to be tedious, we 
at length got clear of the Séracs by 8, and proceeding steadily 
up steep slopes of snow, commanding magnificent views of the 
summit of Mt. Blanc and the Aiguilles more immediately sur- 
rounding the glacier, arrived at De Saussure’s hut on the Col 
itself at 11. For some few minutes previous to this we had been 
fully enveloped in clouds or rather brouwzllard, and now through 
sudden rents in this, as the wind blew it aside, we caught glimpses 
of the extraordinary panorama before us, of which, though we 
did not see it in perfection as far as regards perfect clearness of 
every point at the same moment, we were able to form a very 
complete idea, and perhaps it lost nothing from the addition of 
the magnificent masses of curling vapour, which seethed and 
boiled up around us. When however, having finished our 
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survey of more distant objects, we commenced an examination 
of the sole route by which a descent was possible, I believe Joe 
and I would not have been particularly sorry to have found 
ourselves safe at Courmayeur. On appealing to our guides they 
shook their heads, and as we knew them to be the best moun- 
taineers in the Alps, by the consent of all, we did not feel 
particularly comfortable when hints were thrown out as to the 
necessity of returning to the Montanvert. We know, however, 
that a full stomach is a famous stimulator of courage, and I 
therefore proposed that, before deciding upon our course, we 
should see what we could do in the way of eating: this was 
agreed to, and justice having been done to the viands, and my 
boiling-point experiment satisfactorily concluded, I mooted the 
subject by telling them that we had the most perfect confidence 
in their judgment, and their desire to prevent our being dis- 
appointed, which, of course, we should be if compelled to return 
to Chamouni, that when we had such guides as they, I knew it 
was folly to urge them to do what I knew they would be the last 
to shrink from, if it was in the power of skill and courage to 
effect it, and that we did not wish either for ourselves or them 
to run an amount of risk which they considered unjustifiable. 
Having thus placed ourselves on a very satisfactory footing with 
them, I ventured to propose that we should try how we could 
get on for a hundred yards, and, if we then found the difficulties 
too great, we might still return: to this they most kindly con- 
sented and we commenced the process of tying together. Ist 
went Jean Tairraz, then Victor, 3rd myself, 4th Gédéon Balmat, 
5th Joe, 6th Couttet and last Michel Tairraz. That you may 
understand the nature of the danger to which we were exposed, 
I must explain the character of the descent. 

After scrambling down for a few feet from the rock on which 
we dined, we came upon a créte or ridge of snow, as narrow as the 
summit of a house roof, from which slopes of snow terminating in 
precipices descended on either hand, at an angle of 60°. Down this 
ridge we had to crawl, to begin with, for half an hour, and at 
every step we dislodged masses of snow which shot off like arrows, 
and detaching others in their progress, went hissing down the slope, 
then the noise ceased, and in a few minutes more a dull roar told 
us they had plunged over the precipice and reached the glacier 3000 
or 4000 feet beneath. Our guides afterwards told us that they 
had never seen so much danger in any ascent of Mt. Blanc, but 
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whether we were not so fully aware of its extent, or whether, 
on account of the excitement, I believe neither of us, (I know I 
can answer for myself) felt the slightest sense of fear for one 
single instant. Having reached some rocks, we stopped for five 
minutes to take some refreshment, and having now accomplished 
the most perilous portion of our route, for which I believe we 
neither of us felt unthankful, we proceeded a short distance 
further down a steep but not dangerous slope whence, in high 
spirits, we had the most glorious glissade: Jean Tairraz was 
just in front of me, when I perceived a rock for which we were 
steering, and in endeavouring to alter my course which in such 
circumstances is always a difficult matter, though it is perfectly 
easy to pull up short, I gradually slewed round and just as my 
head and feet had changed places and I had no very clear notion 
of things either in general or particular I found myself per- 
forming a most dashing somersault over Jean’s head, which I 
thought must have cracked off short, though when I had time 
to look round, I found him still possessed of that important 
member, but hatless and spectacleless, struggling up to his neck 
in the avalanche I had made in my rapid descent. After a hearty 
laugh at the mishap, we again started down the next slope in 
similar style, and uproarious spirits, for you must remember 
that all danger was at an end. A few more rocks and shorter 
slopes of snow brought us to the pasturages of Mt. Fréty at 2.10, 
the descent over snow having occupied just two hours, half an 
hour down the créte and one and a half down slopes, as we left 
the summit at 12.10. We had still a long distance to go, but 
nothing particular occurred except that the lower we went the 
clearer became the view, and at 4.20 we reached Courmayeur. 
There we took tea, paid our guides and had a very pleasant leave- 
taking with them, gave Jean and Victor Tairraz (the latter re- 
maining with us) a knife apiece, and at 7 went to bed, not the 
least fatigued by the intensely interesting day we had spent. 
On waking, Friday morning the 13th, we found ourselves much 
burned, but still without the least sense of fatigue, and accord- 
ingly, after breakfast, started at 8 on an exceedingly interesting 
and easy excursion to the Col de Chécouri, the summit of which, 
commanding a magnificent view of Mt. Blanc, we reached a little 
before 12. Here under the shade of some fine larches we lounged 
away an hour and a half whilst I boiled my thermometer, which 
I may here state answers most admirably, the heights ascer- 
Cc 
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tained by it agreeing very closely with those previously deter- 
mined by the best authorities.1 From the summit we descended 
through one of the finest pine woods in the Alps, to the Allée 
Blanche, along which we then proceeded, reaching Courmayeur 
about 4, where after dining, and again boiling my thermometer, 
in the presence of a considerable audience, as has usually been 
the case, we went to bed at 9. On Saturday the 14th we proceeded 
at 5.45 down the valley in a char to Aosta, dined there at 12, and 
having hired a man to help carry our luggage, started at 2 on 
foot for this place. At 5 we reached Valpelline where a certain 
Mme. Ansermin, of whose kindness Prof. Forbes speaks in the 
highest terms, and to whom our guide is well known, saw us 
passing by and insisted on our coming in to have a glass of wine, 
and when in, we must have another and then a third, and then 
some bread and butter ; next she made us taste her honey, and 
all but compelled us to swallow some saucisson and finally to 
take a bed at her house. Her husband was equally kind, and 
as they were well-to-do people and their kindness entirely un- 
solicited we could not ask them to accept anything, but at length 
after much pressing induced Madame to take a small sum pour les 
pauvres. After this pleasant interlude we proceeded on our way 
and some time before reaching this place overtook the Curé who, 
there being no inn, kindly consented to entertain us for the 
night, and we have found ourselves amongst very kind people 
and in excellent quarters. We brought tea, bread, sugar and 
biscuits from Aosta, and got boiling water, milk, butter, eggs 
and salt here, so that we are well off in the eating line, and 
then in Victor we have an excellent cook, boots, chambermaid, 
valet, guide and washerwoman and an intelligent companion, 
speaking a little English, and understanding it when spoken. 
It is now 12.30, we dine at 1, and at 3 start for the Chalet de 
Prerayen, where we sleep at the head of the valley, a walk of 
about three hours, and where our accommodation is likely to 
be of the worst. From thence we start if the weather is fine 
about midnight or 1 o’clock to-morrow morning by the Col de 
Collon for Evolena, where I intend to post this if possible to- 
morrow, or else a day or two later at Zermatt. I have given you 
a very long yarn, having a good deal of time on my hands, besides 
which I do not know how long it may be before I shall have 


1 It must be remembered that the temperature of boiling water is one 
of the safest methods of ascertaining heights. (KE. H.) 
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another similar opportunity. We are in excellent health and 
spirits, but suffering really dreadfully from burnt faces ; however 
this is part of the fun, as well as a tremendous storm which has 
just come on, and in which I suppose we shall have the pleasure of 
walking three hours to our beds or rather hay at Prerayen. . . . 


CHALETS DE PRERAYEN, VALPELLINE, 
15 June 1856. 


When I finished my letter at Bionna yesterday morning, I did 
- not expect to find time for adding to it, and not to waste words, 
I will tell you how it has come to pass that I was mistaken. 
After passing the morning quietly at the Curé’s, who was very 
polite in giving us excellent beds and his own sitting-room, we 
dined about 1, and had fresh proofs of the endless good qualities 
of our capital guide, who when we first came announced that 
we must expect nothing but eggs, in the meat line, and therefore 
agreeably surprised us by setting before us first a tureen of 
excellent soup, then some delicate salted beef served up in rice, 
fried potatoes, plenty of eggs, and an omelette that would have 
made your mouth water; all which things having been duly 
discussed and appreciated, we set out a little before 3 for this 
place, with a man to help carry the knapsacks and provisions. 
It gradually came on to rain, but as we had only three hours’ 
walk, we succeeded in getting in tolerably dry. On our arrival 
we were very glad to find that the vachers had already established 
themselves here with their cows, and we might therefore depend 
upon finding some milk, and hay for a bed at any rate. We 
first proceeded to inspect our sleeping quarters, which we 
established in a comfortable hay-loft, which it is true let in the 
light pretty freely in all directions, but kept off the rain excel- 
lently. Having heaped some hay in one corner, we placed our 
plaids opened to their full length upon it, with the knapsacks 
at the head for pillows; Joe complained of cold at times, .. . 
but I slept like a top for eleven hours, waking up once or twice 
to ascertain whether the state of the weather would admit of 
our crossing the Col de Collon; but I am anticipating, as, 
after examining our quarters, we next proceeded to those of the 
vachers, where we took our seats round a blazing fire, over which 
an immense cauldron of milk was simmering in the process of 
making cheese ; and happened just then to have reached a stage 
in which it is known under the name of brousse. Wooden bowls 
were soon filled with this delicious preparation, spoons of the 
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same material were also forthcoming, and, seated like acrobats 
on one-legged stools, we very soon disposed of their contents. 
While I am about it I may as well describe the whole process. 
A large copper cauldron holding from twenty to fifty gallons is 
gradually filled with fresh warm milk as the cows are milked 
one after the other ; this milk is then curdled by the addition of 
a little rennet, and the curds are prevented from coagulating by 
constant stirring with a sort of stick @ la fricandeau, bearing a 
strong resemblance to the club of Giant Despair as usually 
depicted. After this has gone on for some time, the cauldron, 
suspended from a rude crane, is swung round over a gentle fire, 
and heated to rather above the natural or original temperature 
of the milk, while from time to time it is gently stirred with the 
redoubtable club, by which means the cheese gradually collects 
in the middle in a shapeless mass and is removed with a cloth, 
placed under a press, and finally put away. The milk which 
remains (petit lait) is then again placed over the fire and exposed 
to a greatly increased degree of heat, until its surface assumes a 
peculiar white colour, when a small quantity of new milk is 
added and the boiling process continued, until the white increases 
in intensity, and the whole mass commences to seethe and swell, 
at which point a small quantity of fresh water is poured in and 
the frothy surface skimmed, and it is this which is called brousse, 
and is extremely delicious. It resembles frothy cream or bread 
crumbs (without crust) which have been allowed to soak for 
some time in hot milk. After its removal, the residue undergoes 
various processes which I need not explain but all of which we 
saw. Having discussed our brousse, it was decided that if the 
night proved fine we should start for Evolena by the Col de 
Collon about 1 this morning, but if cloudy (though fine enough 
to start), about 3, and this being settled we betook ourselves 
about 8 to our beds. However so far from being fine, the 
morning turned out windy and rainy and we had therefore to 
give up all idea of effecting a passage for that day, so I at least 
solaced myself with a capital night’s rest and on emerging into 
the open air at 7 found the morning tolerably fine. After 
breakfast we decided on making an excursion to the head of the 
valley which well repaid a visit, though we had considerable 
difficulty in reaching it from the steep slopes of stones we had 
to cross. At length having arrived, as Victor said, a la fin du 
monde, that is to say at an impassable rock, we sat down for an 
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hour to amuse ourselves, having a magnificent amphitheatre of 
mountains, from which descended eight glaciers, before us, and 
then returned leisurely to this place, where we have spent the 
remainder of the day in running, jumping, flinging at a mark, 
making the natives stare at a rude but tolerably successful 
attempt to get up a game of cricket, watching the cows milked, 
initiating ourselves into all the mysteries of the dairy, etc., and 
have in fact enjoyed ourselves immensely and not only feel no 
regret but exceedingly glad that we were prevented from passing 
the Col: whether we shall succeed in doing it to-morrow morning 
seems very doubtful, as the wind is from the south and the 
clouds low, but though this will rather derange our plans, and 
two days here may not be so agreeable as one, we have so 
enjoyed our stay in this out-of-the-way place with our rough 
but honest and hospitable hosts, that I really do not think we 
should grumble much at the delay; if we do succeed I shall 
post this to-morrow at Evolena. . . . Our height by my 
apparatus is about 6000 feet, or rather more than that of the 
Montanvert, and it is satisfactory to find that this only differs 
from Prof. Forbes’ measurement by 33 feet. . . . 


HAUDERES, NEAR EVOLENA, 
18th June 1856. 

The hopes which we had entertained of being able to cross 
the Col de Collon yesterday vanished entirely when on waking 
about midnight we found the rain pouring steadily down, which 
it continued to do till near 5 in the afternoon, and to such an 
extent as to confine us entirely to the chalet. By way of killing 
the time I did not rise till 8, soon after which we made a hearty 
breakfast off tea, brousse and bread, and then amused ourselves 
by ascertaining and making notes of various particulars con- 
nected with the life of the vachers, and the mode of renting the 
pasturages, etc. This resource being at length at an end, we 
manufactured a Draftboard, by ruling lines on a wooden board 
which kept us going for some time longer, and when its interest 
was becoming somewhat exhausted, we demolished some lumps 
of polenta and a basin of fresh milk apiece: then Joe went to 
lie down, whilst I betook myself to reading, till between 1 and 
2, when we again attacked polenta and brousse, and afterwards 
watched the vachers play at mora, in which they contrived to 
expend an extraordinary amount of breath and sound. At 3 
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the cows were milked as usual, and of course we superintended 
the operation, during which at our request, the shepherds sang 
some of their patois airs. Our next operation was to taste a 
portion of a marmot that somebody had caught, and finding it, 
contrary to our expectation, most delicious, and not unlike hare, 
in flavour, we did not leave much of the hindquarters except the 
bones. At 4.30 we sallied forth with a gun to try and shoot a 
marmot or anything else that might present itself, in which we 
failed, but were compensated for our disappointment by finding 
on our arrival at the chalets, our porter returned from Bionna 
where we had sent for two dozen eggs, salt beef, two loaves, two 
Ib. rice, and one lb. vermicelli, off which we made a most capital 
dinner, taking leave of our old friend the vacher afterwards, and 
presenting him to his intense delight with a knife. We were 
called this morning a little before 12 a.m., and though the 
weather looked threatening and by no means settled, we deter- 
mined to make a desperate push to get over the Col, unless it 
proved absolutely impracticable: accordingly about 12.45 we 
set out, accompanied by three or four peasants returning to 
their homes, and successfully accomplished the ascent by about 
5 o’clock, till when the weather continued very favourable, and 
we had some glorious views both by moonlight and at early 
dawn. Whilst however I was boiling my thermometer on the 
summit it began to snow, and continued to do so during the 
whole of our descent, whilst at one point, and that the most 
dangerous of all, the fog and drift became so thick that we could 
not see ten yards in any direction, and though accompanied by 
a first-class guide, and three shepherds who had spent their lives 
in these solitudes, we lost our way completely for about a quarter 
of an hour, and were in considerable danger from crevasses. At 
length, however, we got clear and reached this place at 11.30, 
since which we have washed and lunched, and intend to start 
to-morrow for Zermatt by the Col d’Erin. .. . 


H6rTEL pu Mont CERVIN, ZERMATT, 
21 June 1856. 


. . . L think I finished by giving you an account of our passage 
of the Col de Collon, which was accomplished on the 18th, and 
stated that we had got into very comfortable quarters at the house 
of the sister of Pralong, Prof. Forbes’ guide fourteen years ago. 
.. . Lset out for a stroll, and as I sauntered leisurely down the 
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valley in the direction of Evolena, a bright idea came into my 
head. I had heard Victor say that there were no fowls and only 
four eggs in all the village of Haudéres, and as the former were 
much to be desired for the Col d’Erin, and the latter for immediate 
use, I decided on a marketing expedition. Now it so happened, 
as I learned afterwards, that the good people of Evolena, having 
recently built a handsome new church, were expecting in a few 
days the arrival of Monseigneur the Bishop of Sion to consecrate 
the same, and in order to do the honours suitably to his illustrious 
guest, the Curé had bought up all or nearly all the fowls and 
eggs in the place. It so happened that, when near Evolena, I 
met this same Curé, and on applying to him for information on 
the subject was informed that my chances of success were very 
small, because, (suppressing the real reason), “‘ tout le monde est 
allé aux Maiens,’’ Maiens being the name given to the mountain 
_ huts. Nothing daunted however, I proceeded on my way, 
determined in my own mind to apply first to Jean Pralong, at 
whose sister’s house we were staying at Haudéres ; but unfortu- 
nately, after finding some difficulty in discovering his house, I 
learnt that he and his’n were also “aux Maiens.”’ I then betook 
myself to a blacksmith who was shoeing a refractory mule by 
the aid of two cords, one fastened round its fore and the other 
round its hind legs, and both strained tight to two posts, so that 
the situation of the poor beast reminded me of the toy in which 
two wrestlers are made to perform sundry eccentric evolutions 
by jerking two tightened cords. Here however I could obtain 
no information, and was almost quitting the place in despair, 
when I fell in with an excellent baker, who kindly sent a little 
boy with me to a house, where I found an old woman, who 
contrived to make me understand in her patois that she had 
some eggs, but the more important fact of the existence of 
fowls was a mystery I could not succeed in fathoming with my 
imperfect knowledge of her dialect ; so I returned to my friend 
the boulanger, and by his aid became speedily the possessor of 
one dozen eggs for 45 centimes, or about three for a penny, and 
two fowls for one franc each, which last were to be fetched by 
Victor the following morning. I believe I left the good woman 
persuaded that she had succeeded in cheating me most awfully, 
but under all the circumstances I did not think the price exorbi- 
tant, and returned in triumph to our quarters with my dozen 
eggs in my handkerchief; and after feasting on eight of them 
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with tea and bread in proportion, we climbed to the summit of 
our beds, which were more than six feet high and within two and 
a half from the ceiling. 

June 19th. As this was to be a pretty easy day we indulged 
ourselves in a snooze till 6.15, breakfasted at 8 and then strolled 
down to Evolena to obtain the fowls I had engaged the previous 
evening. On our arrival I found that the artful priest had heard 
of my fowls, and compelled the old woman to give one of them 
up to him, so I had to content myself with the other. At 
Evolena we had a long chat with a substantial-looking man who 
is going with two or three others to construct an inn for the 
benefit of travellers, there being none at present, and we took 
down all the particulars, as it is desirable that the fact should 
be known. Leaving our guide to attend to one or two little 
matters, Joe and I then ascended the side of the valley to a 
height of about 1000 feet, and then strolled leisurely along in 
the direction of Haudéres (keeping constantly at the same level) 
through the most lovely fields and alpes that can be conceived, 
whilst on our right we completely commanded this fine valley 
throughout its length, and before us, at the head of the two 
branches into which it divides at Haudéres, rose some magnifi- 
cent groups of snowy mountains. Redescending, we at length 
reached Haudeéres about 1, dined, and at 4 with Jean Pralong 
as guide (besides Victor), and a mule to carry baggage, provisions, 
straw and a mattress, and a man to take charge of the same, we 
started for the chalets of Abricolla, where we were to pass the 
night previous to crossing the Col d’Erin, and which we reached, 
after ascending the E. branch of the valley, about a quarter 
past 7. Here I boiled my thermometer and found our height 
to be 8059 feet, which was a great help for the following morning. 
On looking about to see what sort of quarters we might expect, 
we found one good-sized chalet, and though a considerable 
portion of the roof was gone, and the light penetrated through 
the walls in all directions, we were very well content, especially 
as, contrary to our expectations, we found a nice supply of dry 
wood. Close to this was a sort of pig-sty, the dimensions of 
which were, six feet square, walls at side eighteen inches high, 
in centre four feet, door two feet high by eighteen inches wide, 
and. here we found it was that we were to pass the night, whilst 
the others occupied the more breezy chalet. Before however 
retiring to rest, we lit a blazing fire in the last, and by the aid 
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of my boiling apparatus had several cups of tea, which helped 
materially to keep out the cold, and altogether we had a very 
merry time of it, only disturbed by our occasionally observing 
through the roofless portion that a storm seemed to be brewing 
down the valley, which, of course, if it continued till the following 
morning, would put an end to the idea of passing the Col. At 
length about 10, having warmed ourselves most thoroughly, our 
mattress was placed in the pig-sty, then came part of our plaids, 
then ourselves, next more plaid, then straw, and finally a sort 
of tarpaulin, which not only kept us warm in this exposed 
position, but nearly stifled me at least, so that, unable to stand 
it any longer, I made a move between 12 and 1 and making my 
way to the guides’ apartment held a council of war as to what 
was to be done, for the morning was foggy and the weather 
looked very uncertain and rather threatening. It was finally 
agreed to breakfast and see if matters improved in the interval, 
Joe was extracted from his nest, a pint of hot tea was prepared 
in four minutes with my apparatus, then another, and finally 
about a quart of boiling milk, which, with plenty of bread and 
some hard-boiled eggs, infused such an amount of warmth and 
courage into us, that it was finally decided to start, which we 
did accordingly at 2.30, leaving the mule, etc., to take care of 
themselves. At 4 we entered on the glacier, which as I expected, 
owing to the great quantity of snow, presented no great diffi- 
culties, until the wind began to rise and at times almost threatened 
to stop our progress. However as the day broke, matters 
improved, and at sunrise we had some magnificent effects both 
in the clouds and mountains, and at 6.40 reached the summit 
of the Col. Here we looked down upon a sea of eddying, (not 
edifying) mist, from which rose magnificent mountain peaks on 
every side (the Matterhorn prominent amongst them), which 
would show themselves for a moment, and the next be shrouded 
in a dense and impenetrable veil. The wind was very strong, 
and Bennen did not like to stop on account of the fog which 
seemed increasing, but Victor persuaded him to stay whilst I 
attempted to boil my thermometer, and a difficult matter I 
found it I assure you. Our elevation was 11,605 feet, and the 
temperature 29°, whilst tremendous gusts of wind struck us at 
intervals, driving the hard sharp particles of snow into our 
faces, and freezing the water on our hands, which nearly lost all 
sensation. All this time the fog continued to thicken, and as 
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match after match was expended in the vain endeavour to ignite 
the spirits, I began to be afraid we were staying too long for 
safety : at length however there came a momentary lull, and 
my fortieth match finished the business, the experiment was 
successfully accomplished, the boiling water mixed with wine 
infused some little warmth into our benumbed limbs, and after 
dismissing the porter, who was to return direct to Evolena, we 
commenced the descent, tied together, at 7, my alpenstock in 
my right hand and the leg of a fowl in the left, not having had 
time to eat when the others did on the summit. As we descended, 
the fog enveloped us more and more, and never left us till we 
quitted the glacier, except that it soon changed to snow and 
finally to the most pelting rain, so that when we reached Zermatt 
at 1.15 we were thoroughly soaked. A good dinner however, 
followed by a fine evening, in the course of which the Matterhorn 
showed itself from time to time, soon restored our equanimity, 
and we went to bed at 9 not a little glad to find ourselves at 
length in such excellent quarters and in so delightful a place. 
We rose at 7 this morning, breakfasted at 8 and after waiting 
for some time to see what sort of weather we were likely to 
have, set out soon after 11 for a stroll with no very definite 
idea, except of first visiting the Gorner Glacier, and afterwards, 
if the weather proved sufficiently fine, ascending to the Schwarz 
See and Hérnlein. The weather however was for some time of 
the most singular description, chilly snowstorms passing over 
the valley at short intervals, whilst at the same time the sun’s 
heat was oppressive, and it is a literal fact that snow lay on 
one of our shoulders whilst the other really suffered from the 
heat. Still we persisted in our attempt, and were rewarded 
accordingly by some glorious views. We first proceeded to 
survey very leisurely the lower portion of the great Gorner 
Glacier, which for the last three years has been advancing at 
the rate of about sixty feet per annum and in so doing has 
destroyed a bridge, several chalets and many acres of beautiful 
meadow land, and it is a very curious sight just at present ; 
the glacier like a great black ploughshare, encircled at its base 
by a narrow chain of blocks which turn up the turf in long rolls 
like grave-mounds, in the most singular manner. On our return 
I drove a peg into the ice, and another into the turf at a distance 
of nineteen feet with the intention of measuring the progress of 
the ice on our second visit here. Having finished our survey 
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of the glacier, we proceeded to mount the hill on the summit of 
which is the Schwarz See, rather higher than the Riffelberg, and 
which we reached at 3.30, and on boiling my thermometer I 
found its height to be 8649 feet. Here we remained some time 
enjoying the glorious view, till another smart snowstorm warned 
us to descend, and accordingly we took the hint and reached our 
hotel about 6,.;when we dined and I have been busy with this epistle. 

Zermatt. 25th June. ... The morning of the 22nd being 
exquisitely fine, we decided to stroll up the valley of Zmutt, 
which we had indeed already traversed in descending from the 
Col d’Erin, but under circumstances that did not admit of our 
doing anything like justice to its beauty and surpassing magni- 
ficence. Accordingly at 12 we started, taking on our way the 
Winkelmatt, which is the point from which my photographic 
view of the Matterhorn was taken, the distance of the summit 
being about five miles; thence we descended the valley on the 
left bank of the torrent of Zmutt, which we crossed not far from 
the glacier, and then returned by the other side, from which the 
most superb views, more particularly of the Matterhorn, were 
obtained. In passing through London, I called on R. N. Fowler, 
and amongst other things he happened to ask me whether I 
was going over the Adler Joch when at Zermatt, and then in- 
formed me that he had heard from a friend of his who had crossed 
it, that it was something quite new and the highest Col in Switz- 
erland, being 13,000 feet in height. Accordingly on our arrival 
here we made various enquiries on the subject, which fully con- 
firmed Robert’s account, and we therefore sent for the best 
guide here, Matthius zum Taugwald, who at once agreed to 
accompany us, and the 23rd was agreed upon for the attempt. 
Soon after our return from our stroll, an English lady and 
gentleman, (Mr. and Mrs. Benson Rathbone) acquaintances as 
we afterwards found of the Tothills and Reynolds, arrived, and 
it was so pleasant to meet countrymen that I stayed up chatting 
with them till 9, which was rather late considering that we were 
to be called at 11.30, and to start at 12 the same night, which we 
nevertheless contrived to do pretty punctually, with Matthaus 
zum Taugwald as guide and another man to assist in carrying 
the knapsacks and provisions. At 12.15 we quitted the hotel, 
with fair weather, the night being still and but few clouds. Just 
as we crossed the Winkelmatt the rising moon struck the summit 
of the Matterhorn, and soon afterwards flooded the side of the 
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valley opposite to us with its light. About 1 Jupiter too rose 
above the head of the glacier (Findelen), in front of us, and in 
ten minutes more we emerged from the shadow of the Riffel- 
berg into the most glorious moonlight, which besides its beauty 
was of essential service in enabling us to distinguish the other- 
wise rough and difficult path or rather track. Between 2 and 3 
the dawn began to appear, and at 4.15 the sun lit up Monte Rosa 
and some other summits most beautifully. Without giving you 
all the details of our route which lay till near the end in the 
moraine of the glacier, suffice it to say that just before a thick 
fog settled down over it, we reached the Col, Adler Joch (13,000 
feet in height) at 7.15, but from the tremendous violence of the 
wind, which seemed almost to pin us down to the snow, were 
unable to remain there one moment, which we the less regretted 
as throughout the latter part of the ascent the view towards 
Zermatt had been perfectly clear and fine. After descending on 
the other side over slopes of snow for about an hour, we reached 
a rock called the Inner Thurm, which protrudes from the snow ; 
here we called a halt, and whilst dinner was being prepared, I 
boiled my thermometer and found our height to be still upwards 
of 11,000 feet, (about 11,254), which, with an air temperature 
of 29°, would have rendered it impossible to remain there many 
minutes had not the air been perfectly still. Having made an 
excellent meal, we started in about an hour, and afterwards 
descending some tremendously steep slopes of snow inclined at 
an angle of from 40° to 50°, and crossing the great Glacier of 
Allalin we finally reached Saas, our destination, about 2. We 
being the first travellers, had to wait between two and three 
hours for our dinner, at the conclusion of which we both felt so 
exceedingly sleepy that, having imbibed a prodigious quantity 
of café au lait, we went to bed at once. 

Yesterday, June 24th, we came here from Saas by descending 
to Stalden first, and then followed the usual route from Visp, 
with the beauty of which we were again much struck, aided as 
it was by the most charming weather. We halted at St. Nicholas 
to dine, and were surprised at the amount of damage done by 
the earthquake, both there and at Stalden, houses being still 
prostrate, and the walls of others, as well as the church, cracked 
in all directions and in some cases to a fearful extent. At 8.30 
after a hot walk of twelve hours, we reached this place (Zermatt), 
but neither then nor after any other hard day’s work since I 
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have been from home, have I felt the slightest sense of fatigue. 
On our arrival here it was decided that if the morning proved 
fine we should make the ascent of the Mettelhorn, a summit 
immediately overlooking and to the N.W. of this place, the 
view from which we were assured is one of the most exquisite 
and magnificent that can be conceived: we were to start at 
3.30 and in order to do so, rose this morning at 2.30 so as to 
accomplish the greater part of the ascent before the sun’s rays 
had acquired sufficient power to soften the snow. Without 
entering into particulars, I have only time now to tell you that 
we accomplished the ascent by 8.45, after disturbing three old 
and two young chamois who took to their heels in the most graceful 
manner not many yards in front of us. The view from the 
summit is certainly by far the finest in the neighbourhood of 
Zermatt, and on my boiling my thermometer I found its height 
to be about 11,500 feet, from which elevation we looked down 
upon the Riffelberg more than 3000 feet below us and on the 
opposite side of the valley. We did not stop long, as the sun 
was very hot, and we were afraid of finding the snow in a very 
soft state during our descent, which was accomplished without 
much difficulty between 12 and 1. Since then we have dined, 
and I am now finishing this as fast as I can, both in order to 
despatch it by this night’s post, and that I may be able to go 
to bed early, as we must be off very early again to-morrow for 


the Col de St. Théodule. .. . 


LAGo DI Orta, 30 June 1856. 


. . . On 26 June we rose at midnight, and after stowing away as 
many eggs and cups of coffee as our appetite would admit of 
at such an early hour, we started at 1.30 with two guides and a 
porter for the Col. We had the treat of most exquisite moon- 
light for two or three hours, and about 2.45 an object of still 
greater beauty was added to the scene, for the mist which hung 
loosely along the mountain sides when we started, gradually 
quitted them and drawing together like a veil, extended itself 
as a fleecy floor along the entire length of the valley, which it 
completely concealed. I have seen the same phenomenon before, 
but never to such perfection, for till we lost sight of it after quitting 
the Col, it stretched away like an immense glacier as far as the 
mountains of the Oberland across the Rhone valley, a distance 
of fifty miles, and scarcely any movement was perceptible in its 
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substance, except when, from time to time, a fleecy mass would 
raise itself for a moment above the general level, and then again 
imperceptibly melt away. At 4.30 soon after the sun rose, we 
reached the snow, having a most glorious and perfectly clear 
view in all directions, including a very grand one of the Matter- 
horn which was here comparatively close to us. Before entering 
the snow, which we did at 5, we halted to lunch and put on our 
gaiters, which for the first few minutes proved very useful, as 
the snow was unpleasantly soft. It soon improved however to 
such an extent, that it was unanimously decided to take a straight 
course for the Col, instead of following the usual and much longer 
route, and as this took us over a part of the glacier which, from 
its greater steepness, is usually much crevassed later in the 
season, it was thought best to tie ourselves together in case any 
should exist concealed beneath the snow; the precaution how- 
ever proved wholly unnecessary, and at 6.30 we reached the 
summit at a splendid pace, having probably made one of the 
quickest passes on record (considering the quantity of snow). 
On the summit we found very comfortable shelter in a chalet 
which has recently been erected there, the floor of which was one 
mass of ice, whilst icicles hung from the rafters, and the wails 
were covered with the most beautiful frost imitations. Here 
we remained an hour, boiling my thermometer, (height 11,040 
feet), and discussing sundry bottles of wine and some first-rate 
veal pasty, with which our host of the Hétel du Mt. Cervin at 
Zermatt had supplied us, and at 7.30 started for the descent to 
St. Jean d’Ayas in the Val de Challant via the Cimes Blanches, 
a second ridge about 1000 feet lower than the St. Théodule, and 
which is reached by following slopes of snow to the left, instead 
of descending by the ordinary route to Val Tournanche. Again 
profiting by the excellent state of the snow, we went glissading 
over slopes which are usually rendered impassable by crevasses, 
and enjoyed a good laugh at the expense of Victor who, when 
going ahead in a very confident manner and at a tremendous 
pace, suddenly found one of his legs in a hole, and his progress 
being thus suddenly checked, first pitched head over heels, then 
the knapsack got round his neck, and away he went turning 
complete somersaults five or six times, whilst we had consider- 
able difficulty in maintaining our footing, having entirely lost 
our gravity. As all difficulty appeared now at an end, and 
the state of the snow pretty good, we paid and dismissed our 
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Zermatt guide, and I having shouldered the knapsack, whilst 
Joe undertook a plaid and my apparatus, started again about 
8 for the Cimes Blanches, which we reached a little before 9, 
after meeting with a good deal of difficulty from the increased 
softness of the snow. Thence to the first chalets the descent all 
the way over sharp rocks masked by soft snow, into which we 
sank to our hips at every step, was one of the most fatiguing I 
have ever met with, as we did not reach the solid ground till 11, and 
the sun was blazing hot. Here we again called a halt to consume 
the remainder of our provisions, and soon after passing St. Jean 
d’Ayas, as we had plenty of time to reach our destination, 
(Brussone), selected a shady piece of turf beneath a pine tree, 
and at 1 lay down to rest and doze, till the heat of the day should 
be past. In this way we spent three most delightful dreamy 
hours, till the lengthening shadows warned us to be off, and we 
were not sorry when at 7 we reached our homely but comfortable 
quarters after one of the hardest days’ work we had yet had. Our 
next day’s route over the Col de Ranzola to Gressonay being a very 
short one, we did not rise the following morning till 5.30 and 
effected our start. We hired a mule that was going the same road, 
to carry our baggage as well as Joe, who availed himself of it 
as far as the summit of the pass, which we reached between 9 
and 10. We had the most exquisite views at every turn of the 
Val de Challant which we were quitting, as well as the Val 
d’Aosta for a length of fifty or sixty miles with Mont Blanc 
filling up its further end most majestically. I was disappointed 
to find that we had no view of Monte Rosa from the Col, so 
leaving the others, who were more fatigued than myself by the 
previous day’s journey, to descend direct to Gressonay, I started 
at 9.35 to make the ascent of a rocky mountain to the left, the 
summit of which I reached at 11.40 after a very fatiguing scramble, 
but was amply rewarded by the glorious panoramic view I 
obtained, including a most perfect one of Monte Rosa. After 
spending an hour there I descended over some tremendous 
precipices, and at 3 reached Gressonay. After dinner we ad- 
journed to a waterfall behind the inn, and having found a shady 
place, spent an hour and a half there enjoying the fresh air 
brought down by the water. Returning to the house, we found 
that an English party had arrived in our absence, consisting of 
a Rev. Mr. Smyth and his (Rev.) son and daughter, the son being 
one of the five Englishmen who went up Mont Blanc last year 
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without guides, besides making the [first] ascent of Monte Rosa, 
etc. etc., and we spent a very pleasant hour with them during and 
after tea, so that what with the pleasure of social intercourse 
and the attractions of a glorious starlight night we did not get 
to bed much before 11. 

28 June. We started soon after 4 for Riva at the head of the 
Val Sesia by the Col Val Dobbia, and as the pass was rather an 
uninteresting one and nothing of interest occurred, except that 
I got a small but beautiful specimen of red snow, I will only say 
that we reached Riva about 10. Here we found some return 
mules, so leaving our baggage to be brought on by them we 
proceeded down the magnificent Val Sesia, reaching Mollia at 
12 where we dined, and then started again for Scopel, where we 
had tea, and after waiting some time for our knapsacks, accom- 
plished the remaining two or three hours to Varallo by magni- 
ficent starlight in a very comfortable char, and were accompanied 
the greater portion of the distance by myriads of exquisitely 
beautiful fireflies. 

29 June. We indulged ourselves for past fatigues by lying 
in bed till 9, after which we took a short stroll and then started 
at 11.30 for the Monte Sacro which is the great object of interest 
here. This is a hill 500 or 600 feet in height rising immediately 
behind the town towards which it is very precipitous . . . while 
the comparatively small level space on the summit is crowded 
with sixty or seventy chapels some of which are of considerable 
dimension. After half an hour’s climb, I reached a sort of level 
plateau on which is a café and shop where are sold all the para- 
phernalia of pilgrims, such as beads, images, pictures, crosses, 
etc., in some of which I invested as a present for our guide Victor 
to give to his young wife, and with which he seemed much de- 
lighted. . . . The Monte Calvario which is several hundred feet 
higher commands a superb view of the Val Sesia in both direc- 
tions, with Monte Rosa at its head. . . . We started in the cool 
of the evening to stroll over the hills to this place (Lago di Orta), 
which we reached at 11, after a most delicious walk, during which 
our path was constantly spangled with fireflies, whose lovely 
points of light glanced hither and thither beneath the deep 
chestnut shade. . . . To-morrow morning we start for Baveno 
over the Monte Monterone. . . . We are both in excellent health 
and spirits, but getting rather thin from the heat, still we cannot 
complain as the weather is perfect... . 


CHAPTER II 
1859 


On April 19, 1859, Tuckett was elected a member of the 
Alpine Club (founded during the winter of 1857-8; see the 
Alpine Journal, vol. viii. Appendix, p. 89) so that he was 
just not an “ original member,” his name (like that of Fox) 
appearing in the first printed List of Members (1859). Fox 
writes in his Holiday Memories (p. 28) & propos of their both 
meeting young Mr. Smyth at Gressoney on June 27, 1856: 
“This conversation first put into our minds the idea of 
joining the Alpine Club, as it was the first time we had heard 
of its possible formation.”’ 

In 1859 Tuckett met Victor Tairraz at Grindelwald on 
June 7, and had Ulrich Lauener also in his. service (Alpine 
Journal, xxx. 296). But two attempts on the Strahlegg Pass 
failed on the 8th and the 9th (on the second of these days 
Tuckett made observations as to the Dirt Bands on the 
Lower Grindelwald Glacier).1_ In each case the start was 
made from the Stieregg Chalet, but further progress stopped 
by bad weather. Hence on the 10th Tuckett returned to 
Grindelwald, and with his two guides crossed the Great 
Scheidegg the same day to Reichenbach. Next morning, 
however, he dismissed Lauener as the weather was still 
unfavourable. On the way up to the Grimsel Hospice, 
Tuckett and Tairraz met Peter Bohren, of Grindelwald, who 
had been sent round from Grindelwald to the Grimsel with 
the luggage, and as the weather showed signs of improving, 
Tuckett engaged Bohren to accompany him for several days. 
June 12 was spent on an excursion from the Grimsel to the 


1 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 456-459. 
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Unteraar glacier with some American acquaintances, who 
knew Agassiz well, and told Tuckett many interesting 
details about his observations on the Unteraar glacier. 


Diary. Visit to the Strahleck or Strahlegg Pass. Tuckett, 
with Tairraz and Bohren. 


June 13. Rose at 3.30, started at 4.55, morning glorious, at 
5.55 reached the [Unteraar] glacier, at 7.30 opposite the Pavillon 
[Dollfus]. At 8 reached the old hut [7.e. Agassiz’s], on the 
moraine with plenty of boxes about, and soon after saw four 
chamois. At 8.50 stopped on the moraine a little short of the 
Abschwung to lunch, starting again at 9.15, reaching the foot 
of the last steep ascent at 1.30, after a very stiff pull through 
the steep soft snow, with a hot sun and a cloudless sky. At 
2.20 reached the summit [of the Strahlegg Pass] after a tolerably 
laborious climb. ‘The views on both sides were glorious, and 
all but quite clear. At 3.45 returned, and at 6.15, after very 
steady walking, reached the spot on the moraine where I had 
left my shawl near the Abschwung, stopped ten minutes to rest 
and eat, at 8.50 quitted the glacier, after a murderous walk 
down the moraine, and a little before 10 arrived at the Grimsel, 
the moonbeams helping us out in the darkness. After supping, 
I went to bed at 11. The Strahleck is certainly a very fine pass, 
but, on account of the large quantity of snow, I seldom remember 
a more fatiguing day. On the portion of the Finsteraar glacier 
between the Abschwung and the point where it turns towards 
the Strahleck, I observed, notwithstanding the snow, the direction 
of the crevasses to be in long upward curves towards the centre 
of the glacier, and therefore nearly at right angles to what must 
be the direction of the veined structure, which last, however, 
was, of course, invisible. For a long time in ascending the 
glacier, the Schreckhorn is a most glorious object, and was 
almost completely covered with snow from summit to base ; 
a little higher the Finsteraarhorn comes into view, and bears 
away the palm; even its almost perpendicular sides were 
nearly entirely snowclad, whilst right and left, glorious rolls of 
glacier and snow-field stretched away. 

By going a little beyond the summit of the Strahleck, we 
could see Grindelwald and the lake of Thun most distinctly. I 
think the view on the higher parts of the Grindelwald Glacier, 
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with the névé descending from the Viescherhérner, one of the 
finest things I ever saw. 


This excursion to the top of the Strahlegg, from the 
Grimsel and back, is extremely long and laborious. It shows 
Tuckett’s stern determination not to be balked in carrying 
out a plan he had once formed. Possibly he got his idea 
from the fact that in 1840 Agassiz and Desor (whose books 
he knew well) had made this excursion, but starting from 
their hut on the Unteraar glacier, which greatly shortens the 
time required. 

Next day (June 14) Tuckett and his two companions 
crossed the Grimsel Pass to the head of the Rhone Valley, 
down which they went as far as the village of Fiesch, where 
they slept. The 15th the party ascended the Eggishorn, | 
and spent the night at Wellig’s new hotel (on the S.E. 
flank of that mountain), which was then in its first season. 
.For this reason, and because it was on the top of the Eggis- 
horn that Tuckett first formed his project of ascending the 
Aletschhorn, the most considerable of his early “ first 
ascents,’ it may be permitted to quote his diary for the 15th, 
thus supplementing the account he has himself given in 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 1862, Second Series, vol. ii. 
pp. 36-39. 


Diary. Lggishorn. Tuckett, with Tairraz and Bohren. 


June 15. Rose at 2.30, breakfasted at 3.15, and at 3.45 
started [from Fiesch] for the Aeggischhorn. At 5.45 reached the 
Inn, after a most glorious walk through exquisite pine woods 
and pasturages, weather everything that could be desired ; 
about half way up, the sun rose, tinting the grand mountain 
masses to the S. most beautifully; a little later, mists began 
to wreathe themselves in the most fantastic manner. After 
lunching on some black bread, cheese, and wine, we started 
again for the summit of the Aeggischhorn at 6.30. At 7.15 
entered the snow, magnificent effects of mist presenting them- 
selves every instant, hiding the Rhone valley one moment, and 
sweeping aside the next. At 8.30 reached the summit, where 
the view was most glorious, far surpassing my expectations. At 
10.30 left the summit, and descended on the Glacier d’Aletsch, 
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which we reached by snow slopes at 11.30, then followed either 
on its surface, over the lateral moraine or along the mountain 
side for several miles. It is truly a wonderful glacier, more 
like a river than any I have seen. It was covered with snow 
about as far as above a little tarn opposite the Aeggischhorn ; 
the lateral moraines appeared everywhere very small, and medial 
moraines only make their appearance on the lower part, trans- 
verse and nearly at right angles with the ribbon structure, which 
in their depths, as well as on the surface, was particularly well 
defined. I could see nothing resembling dirt bands. The 
Marjelen See was almost entirely covered with ice, and, whilst 
looking at it from the Aeggischhorn, two chamois descended 
the rocks and snow slopes beneath us, crossed the icy crust on 
the lake, and were then evidently very much puzzled by a 
rather broad ditch of water which cut off the communication 
with the land on the further side. At length, however, they 
made for a piece of loose floating ice, and a tremendous leap 
landed them safely on the mountain slopes. I need not say 
that the view from the summit of the Aeggischhorn is surpass- 
ingly grand, and I am quite sure it never could be seen to greater 
advantage. The Rhone valley, and bounding mountains, the 
Simplon route, the Fletschhorn, Monte Rosa, Saas-grat, Matter- 
horn, Weisshorn were all clearly to be distinguished, and we 
thought we saw Mont Blanc, but we were not quite sure at the 
time. Having descended the Aletsch Glacier to the point where 
the crevasses commence, we turned southwards, and, crossing 
the ridge, returned by the Betten Alp and Lake, reaching the 
Inn at 5. Dinner was prepared by the active and attentive 
host, Alexandre Wellig, after which I sat before a blazing fire, 
smoking and writing up this Journal. At 9 had some chocolate, 
and at 9.30 went to bed. 


The next day (June 16) was spent in excursionizing, with 
Tairraz, to the point overlooking the Fiescher glacier. On 
the return to the hotel, Tuckett found Prof. Tyndall’s guide, 
J. J. Bennen, of Lax, near Fiesch, for whom he had sent, and 
active preparations were made for a bivouac, whence the 
Aletschhorn (the second highest of the Bernese Oberland 
peaks, yet never before even attempted), was to be attacked.t 


1 See the details in the printed account in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 
pp. 39-52. 
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A bivouac was found on the 17th June above the left bank 
of the Mittel Aletsch Glacier. 


Diary. Aletschhorn.: Tuckett, with Tairraz, Bohren, and 
Bennen. 


June 18. At 12.50 roused, and found glorious moonshine 
streaming up the valley. Repairing at once to the cave, we set 
about making a fire, had some hot tea and wine, and at 2.30 
started for the Aletschhorn in glorious moonlight. The Great 
Bear rose above the Col in front, and the moon poured a flood 
of light over the magnificent scenery around, which was of the 
most sublime description. The snow was in splendid order, 
and at 3 we reached the bottom of the steep ascent. I noticed 
the remarkable phosphorescent effect on the sides of the Aletsch- 
horn and the Kamm descending to the 8.E., and, what was still 
more curious, at every step we made, a circle of phosphorescent 
light, two to three inches broad, surrounded our feet. At 4 the 
temperature was 19°. Twenty minutes or half an hour before, 
dawn broke most beautifully upon the Aletschhorn, and at 4.15 
the rose colour appeared most gloriously on the highest summit. 

At 4.30 the temperature was 15°. At 4.45 it was 18° in my 
pocket. At 5.15 reached the Col [now called Aletschjoch]. 
At 5.45 went on again, after lunching and drinking champagne. 
Temperature in shade 14°. From here we crawled over a 
dangerous Kamm, where it was necessary to cut steps, and at 
6.30 reached another Col, where the final ascent begins. At 7 
passed round a bergschrund, and at 8.15 reached the second 
bergschrund at the bottom of the final ascent, which we mounted 
by 220 steps, and reached the summit at 8.45. The summit 
itself is a ridge about a hundred feet long, running N.W. and 
S.E. At 9.20 started again, at 10.25 reached the aréte above 
mentioned, and at 10.50 the first Col, where we stopped to 
lunch, and make observations, and about 11.45, after taking 
leave of Bennen,—the porter having returned after reaching the 
Col,—attempted to descend to the W. branch of the Upper 
Aletsch Glacier, and so over the Létsch Joch to Kippel. But 
we had not descended many hundred feet before Victor, who 
was first, appeared to slip, and at the same instant a mass of 
snow, about a foot deep and 50 yards broad and 20 or 30 long, 


1 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 52-70, apparently 
his first printed article, and A. J. xxxii. pp. 231-234 (June 19, p. 69 below). 
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suddenly slid away, bounding into the valley as a roaring 
avalanche. Luckily I and Bohren held fast where we stood, 
and we all succeeded in gaining the top [of the Col] without a 
repetition of the manceuvre, which was very near costing us 
our lives, as the snow slope terminated in precipices, over which 
we should have been carried. We at once commenced our 
descent [from the Col] towards our night’s quarters, and soon 
overtook Bennen, who was quite poorly, and suffered much in 
his breathing, as was also the case with Bohren, both coming 
back in a very seedy state, whilst I felt as fresh as a rose, though 
considerably burnt, and Victor was in very fair condition. At 
1.20 we reached our resting place, and then determined to remain 
till the intense heat of the sun had a little subsided. I had not 
time on the summit to describe the view, and it would be useless 
to enter into details, but I can honestly say it was by far the 
finest I ever saw, comprehending almost every mountain of 
importance in Switzerland, as well as a large district of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, the Tyrol, the plains of Switzerland, and the Jura, 
all this seen too from a very central point, and with the most 
favourable weather that it could be possible to have. The chain 
of mountains from the Furca to the Simplon, the Fletschhorn 
and the neighbouring peaks between it and Saas, Monte Rosa, 
Lyskamm, Strahlhorn, Dom, etc., Breithorn, Gorner Glacier, 
Col de St. Théodule, Matterhorn, Mettelhorn, Weisshorn, Dent 
Blanche, Collon, Combin, Graffeneire, Mont Blanc, and its 
Aiguilles, and even some of the more conspicuous summits to 
the 8. and S.W., whilst in the opposite direction all the peaks 
of the Oberland chain densely covered with snow, were seen to 
perfection, the Finsteraarhorn alone appearing to exceed in 
altitude our position. We had a grand view over some of the 
Glacier systems of the group, and I never before obtained so 
clear an insight into their relation. The aréte between the Col 
and final plateau was decidedly dangerous, especially on our 
return, when the snow was soft, but, with this exception and the 
last climb, the ascent under all the circumstances of weather and 
snow was by no means a difficult one, though at a later season 
I imagine it might be very different. The strong N. wind whistled 
up the N. slope of the mountain, and drove the fine cut snow in 
violent gusts into the air, which at times was rather trying. We 
passed but few crevasses after leaving the Col, except two 
Bergschrunds, having contrived to turn a glacier or névé which 
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threatened to be a troublesome obstacle, but only served to 
interest. us, by its magnificent circles. In descending, one or 
another frequently slipped through into crevasses covered with 
soft snow, and a very curious sensation it is, though very inter- 
esting when you get used to it, to look down into the blue abyss. 
I should say that the temperature on the summit was 20° in the 
sun, and 10° in the shade, but yet, in spite of the violent wind, the 
scene was so magnificent that I hardly felt the cold, though I 
was aware of its existence, from the necessity of keeping the feet 
in snow to prevent their being frozen. I should say that from 
some positions it appears as if the Aletschhorn had two summits 
of nearly equal height, but this, the second is merely a projection 
from the side of the other, and perhaps 800 feet or more lower. 

After resting and eating and (?) writing we started again at 
3.50. Descending the glacier by our track of yesterday, as soon 
as we reached the foot of the ice cascade we struck diagonally 
across the portion of the glacier between it and the moraine of 
the Aletsch, which last we reached near the E. end of the Mittel 
Aletsch Glacier at 5. Crossing the Aletsch Glacier we made for 
the Miarjelen See, which we reached at 6, had some refreshment 
near its end, and examined the termination of the Aletsch 
Glacier. At 7 started again, descended the ravine leading to 
the Viesch Glacier, and, bearing round the hill, reached the 
Hotel at 8.15 at a rattling pace. I ordered supper for the guides, 
and, after a wash, set to work on my own provender with a 
hearty good will. At 11 went to bed. 


This is the full narrative of his ascent, which was written 
by Tuckett on the very day he made it, and so has great 
freshness and accuracy. In his Journal, as well as annexed 
to his letter of June 24, are numerous small sketches and 
diagrams (such as he later made so frequently) which 
elucidate various bits of his route. It would appear that 
from the “‘ second Col,”’ and indeed to the highest summit, 
his party kept on the EH. slope of the “‘ second summit ”’ and 
the main ridge leading from the first Col to the highest 
summit—this line was taken in consequence of the high 
wind. Itisof course clear that when describing his attempt 
to descend towards the Lotschenliicke, Tuckett speaks of 
the “ W. branch of the Upper Aletsch Glacier,” he means that 
branch of the Great Aletsch Glacier now known as the Gross 
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Aletsch Firn, and not the modern “ Upper Aletsch Glacier ”’ 
which from the Aletschhorn flows 8. towards the Belalp. 
So, too, when speaking of the difficulties of his route later 
in the season, Tuckett could not know that, after the opening 
of the Hotel on the Belalp in 1860, that Inn became the best 
starting point for his peak, and the route up the Aletschhorn 
from the Ober Aletsch Glacier the usual one from and after 
the second ascent in 1862. The Mittel Aletsch route is 
very rarely taken nowadays, so that the Aletschhorn has 
become a Belalp peak and ceased to be an Eggishorn summit. 
In his description of the view from the top two points are 
especially interesting. First, he distinguishes between the 
““Combin ”’ and the “ Graffeneire,”’ having clearly not had 
time at that moment to read Mr. Mathews’s paper in the 
Ist Series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, which, indeed, had 
barely appeared before Tuckett’s departure from England. 

Secondly, it is curious to note the successive growth of his 
opinions as to the visibility of the Pointe des Ecrins in the 
Dauphiné Alps from the Aletschhorn. In the Journal we 
hear only of “ some of the more conspicuous summits to the 
S. and 8.W.,”’ while in the letter of June 24 we read of ‘‘ the 
group of the Oysans between Grenoble and Briangon in the 
W.” (as well as of the Ortler in the E.) this point being 
further elaborated in his printed text, pp. 59-60. 

After a well earned day’s rest, Tuckett on June 20 gained 
the Létschenthal, not indeed as he had hoped across the 
Aletschhorn, but by making the long round from the Eggis- 
horn by the Létschenliicke. 


Diary. Létsch Sattel or Létschenliicke. Tuckett, with Tairraz 

and Bohren. 

June 20. Rose at 12.15 a.m., and at 1.15 started for Kippel 
over the Létsch Sattel by moonlight. At 2.20 the first faint light 
of dawn began to appear, at 2.40 we reached the Col from which 
the view in the bright moonlight was very beautiful, the Aletsch- 
horn being the most prominent object, at 3.30 reached the lower 
extremity of the Marjelen See by very bad snow, at 4 the end of 
the Aletsch Glacier; at 4 the sun began to colour the clouds, 
which had a very striking appearance to the S.W. 

At 4.15 we entered the glacier, and were tied together. 
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Temperature 23°. At 6.10 stopped to halt (sic) at the point 
where the route to the Létsch Sattel turns off. Temperature 21°. 
Here the sun rose over the Walliser Viescherhérner. Here we 
had some refreshment, and at 6.30 started again, reaching the 
Col at 8.30, quitting the Lange or Létsch Glacier at 10. The 
view from the head of the Aletsch glacier was beautifully clear, 
and very fine, but as we ascended towards the Col it came on 
to snow, and we saw but little of the route. Eight to twelve 
inches of fresh snow had fallen, which rendered our progress 
somewhat slow, and required care in descending to avoid the 
crevasses. We halted to lunch after quitting the glacier, and a 
little before 11 started again, a little snow still falling, but the 
Aletschhorn still visible in places, and the sun apparently having 
managed to come out. At 12 passed the end of the glacier, 
which has some resemblance in its lower portion to that of the 
Rhone. I could discern no signs of dirt bands: it has evidently 
shrunk a great deal of late, a large recent moraine being left 
high and dry. Lower down two parallel moraines were visible. 
Polished rocks now abundant. At 1.15 reached Platten, where 
we got some excellent white wine and lunched, starting again at 
2.30, and reaching Kippel at 3.30. Here we went to the Curé’s, 
M. Lahner, but found him out. However, we established our- 
selves very comfortably, and he soon made his appearance, and 
was most hospitable. I had a good deal of talk with him during 
our 6 o’clock dinner. At 8.30 went to bed. 


Tuckett’s host was the same Curé whose adventures on 
the Bietschhorn six weeks later are amusingly described by 
Leslie Stephen. 

On June 21 Tuckett and his guides descended the Lotschen 
valley to Gampel, and slept at Visp, where Tuckett parted 
with ‘‘my excellent guide”? Peter Bohren, for Tuckett had 
directed a Chamonix man, named Auguste Simond, to meet 
him at Zermatt. (W. A. B. Coolidge is the happy owner of 
P. Bohren’s Fiihrerbuch and earlier Memorandum book, 
but unluckily there is no entry in 1859 by Tuckett, probably 
because, as we have seen, Bohren was sent from Grindelwald 
to the Grimsel in charge of the luggage, and not expecting 
to be taken on as guide, did not carry his 1856 Guide’s book 
with him—a great pity, as it turned out.) On June 22 

1 See the Alpine Journal, i. pp. 355-357. 
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Tuckett and Tairraz went up to Zermatt, where they found 
Simond awaiting them. As the next day, June 24, was a 
church festival, Tuckett gave his men a holiday, and himself 
strolled up to the Hérnli. Tuckett now resolved to attempt 
Monte Rosa, and therefore went to sleep at the Riffel on 
June 24, taking with him Tairraz, Simond, and a Zermatt 
guide, Peter Taugwalder. 


Diary. Attempt on Monte Rosa. Tuckett, with Tairraz, 
Simond, and Taugwalder. 


June 25. Rose at 12.45, breakfasted at 1.15, and at 2 
started, a glorious starry night with a beautiful little moon, keen 
air with a sharp frost. At 2.45, leaving the Riffelhorn on the 
right, we came in sight of the [Gorner] glacier, and following the 
path that leads to In den Gadmen, but not going quite so far, 
we entered the glacier at 3.15. By 3.45 we had reached Auf dem 
Platte, the snow in glorious order, and in a few minutes the sun 
struck the Lyskamm directly in front, and various other summits 
successively ; the Dent Blanche was especially early. Ascend- 
ing the snow slope between the Great Monte Rosa Glacier and 
the rocks of Auf dem Platte, we made capital progress. At 
5.40, after steadily ascending long snow slopes, we stopped for 
some refreshment just above where the snow and crevasses began 
to grow thick. At 5.50 started again, the snow becoming gradu- 
ally worse with a troublesome crotéte, through which we sank at 
every step, and had to change frequently. At 6:30 the sun 
struck us, and at 6.45 I put on my veil. At 7.30 sighted the 
Trugberg, Monch, and summit of Jungfrau behind the Mischa- 
belhérner and about the same time the Héchste Spitze [of Monte 
Rosa], previously concealed, became visible. At 8.10 the summit 
of Mont Blanc was visible above and to the left of the Breithorn, 
and at 8.30 we stopped for refreshment, starting again as 8.45. 
Auguste suffered much in his heart which was injured on his 
ascent of the Graffeneire with Mr. Mathews. At 12.15 reached 
(maze (?)) of crevasses under the highest Kamm overlooking the 
great basin between Monte Rosa and its various peaks, and the 
Lyskamm, and commanding a glorious view both to the North 
and also on the Italian side. [This spot is now known as the 
‘ Sattel,” 14,285 ft.] At 12.45 started again, after taking some 
refreshment, and at 1.30 after a dangerous ascent determined 
to turn back a little short of the summit. At 2.15 regained the 
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Saddle, where I stopped a few minutes to make an observation, 
then started after Auguste who had been left behind. At 5.45 
we reached Auf dem Platte again, after a most laborious descent 
through the softest snow that I ever encountered, then we 
stopped to take some refreshment, and enjoy the glorious view, 
the weather being most magnificent. The Gorner See existed, 
but was partially frozen. At 6.30 started again, at 8 the sun lit 
up the various peaks of the main chain most gloriously, at 8.15 
we quitted the Gorner Glacier, following the path under the 
Gorner Grat. Taugwalder and I reached the Inn at 10 P.M., 
Victor having remained behind to look after Auguste, who was 
_ very poorly, and the two did not make their appearance till 
12.30, having missed their way, and had to walk through much 
soft snow. Height of the Riffel above Zermatt 857 metres or 
2812 ft.; Zermatt about 1646 métres or 5400 ft. Hence height 
of Riffel 2503 métres, 8212 ft.1 


Truly a bitter disappointment to turn back when so high 
up and in such splendid weather! but Tuckett always knew 
where to draw the line between audacity and rashness. 

Zermatt was regained the next day, June 26, Simond 
being sent home to Chamonix. On June 27 Tuckett, with 
Tairraz and Taugwalder, went up to the very rough little 
Inn on the St. Théodule, whence on June 28 they mounted 
the Breithorn. From this point onward we possess a 
detailed printed account of Tuckett’s wanderings, given in 
his second article in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd 
Series, vol. ii. pp. 259-316. 


Diary. Breithorn. 


June 28. Rose at 1.15, had some hot chocolate boiled with 
my machine, and at 2 started with Victor and Taugwalder for 
the Breithorn, morning fine and moderately cold, with a S. wind 
on the Col and a N.W. above, whilst a beautiful crescent moon 
hung over the Saasgrat. At first we found the snow very weak, 
but, as we progressed up the great slopes that connect the Little 
Mont Cervin with the spur of the Breithorn, it improved very 
much, and we made excellent progress. Dawn rapidly advanced 
from the direction of the Oberland, whilst the weather improved, 


1 According to more recent official measurements Zermatt is 1620 m. 
(5315 feet) high, and the Riffelhaus 2569 m. (8429 feet). 
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and the moon, which was at first surrounded by a halo, hung 
above the enormous snow fields up which we made our way, like 
a crescent of silver and as sharply defined as possible. About 
3.15 we reached the summit of this ridge, and crossed two 
crevasses of formidable depth, their interior being hung with 
enormous icicles. Mont Blanc, the Graffeneire, and the moun- 
tains beyond the Val d’Aosta, especially the Grivola, and Grand 
Paradis, became increasingly conspicuous in the improving light. 
At 3.30, on topping the ridge, we entered on an extensive snow field, 
which soon breaks in swells to the 8., and occupies the space 
between the Little Mont Cervin and the Breithorn. From here 
the view down the valley of Zermatt, as well as on the Italian 
side, was most exquisite. Over the former side, masses of cloud 
floated above the highest peaks, and were most richly tinged by 
the approaching sunbeams, whilst a sea of mist filled the Italian 
valleys and plains, from which only the higher summits peeped 
forth, and above them night, like a black arch above, was of a 
bluish grey colour to the 8.W. It was a wonderful spectacle, 
to which was added, about 3.45 or 4, the successive lighting up 
of the different peaks in order westward. By 3.45 our rapid 
pace had taken us across the plateau, and brought us to the base 
of the Breithorn, and at 4 we stopped to take some refreshment 
at the foot of the final climb, the scene increasing every moment 
in beauty and extent. After a halt of 20 minutes we continued 
the ascent, and so excellent was the snow that, pushing rapidly 
forward, we gained the summit at 4.45. This was a long ridge 
and quite sharp when Victor last made the ascent, but now the 
great masses of snow formed a flattish surface some 5 to 6 feet 
long and 6 or 8 broad, affording capital footing ; the wind (N.W.) 
was, however, extremely strong, and made a long stay uncom- 
fortable, but it was impossible to tear oneself away at once, and, 
whilst my barometer was settling, I examined with the telescope 
the various points of chief interest on which I have not time now 
to enlarge. Sufficient to say that I think the panorama finer than 
that from Monte Rosa, and hardly second to the Aletschhorn. 
I noticed most distinctly, as it appeared to me and my guides 
whose attention I drew to it, that the Dom proper appeared 
to be higher than the Taschhorn. We should evidently have 
seen the Lago Maggiore, Milan, etc., but, as I have said, the low- 
lands on the Italian side were concealed by wavy masses of 
brouillard, which produced an effect far more beautiful than if 
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they had been clear; the sun, which tinged first the summits 
of the Matterhorn, and Jumeaux, projected the broad shadow 
of the mass of Monte Rosa and the Breithorn right across the 
Val d’Aosta and away to the Little St. Bernard, and at every 
moment some change in the mist gave added interest and beauty 
to the scene. At 5.15 we commenced our descent and made 
rapid progress till we reached that portion of the descent between 
the Little Mont Cervin and the Col, where the sun’s rays had 
already had time to soften the snow enormously. However, at 
6.45 we were again in our hut, and partaking of some of the 
excellent Julienne gras soup which the porter (a capital fellow, 
Johannes Auf dem Platten) had been instructed to set on to 
boil as soon as he saw us. 


The same morning Tuckett, Tairraz, and the porter 
descended the Italian side of the pass to Breuil, and the next 
day, in rain, Tuckett and Tairraz made their way by 
Chatillon to Aosta, where Tuckett spent June 30 in making 
the personal acquaintance of Chanoine Carrel Tuckett 
now proposed to make his first visit to the Mountains of 
Cogne, with the exploration of which his name is indissolubly 
associated. Besides his own guide Victor Tairraz, he took 
with him the latter’s brother, Jean, who had guided him 
over the Col du Géant in 1856, and in 1857 had opened the 
well-known Hotel du Mont Blane at Aosta. Tuckett’s 
plan was to cross over the Becca di Nona to Cogne, and then 
by the Cols dell’ Arietta, and de Nuvolé to gain the village 
of Valsavaranche, whence he designed an attack on the still 
virgin Grivola. 


Diary. Becca di Nona? 

July 1. Rose at 2.5, breakfasted at 2.40, and started at 
3.30, a glorious morning. As we ascended the slopes to the S. 
of Aosta under fine walnut trees and amidst vineyards and 
pasturages, the birds, including nightingales, were singing most 
beautifully in all directions, whilst the rich valley spread out at 
our feet and the Ruitor to the W., and the Monts Gelé and 
Avril and Pleureur, with the Col de Fenétre between them, rose 
grandly around. About 4 the rose colour appeared, and soon 


1 Cf, Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 260-261. 
2 Cf. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 264-269. 
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we were in bright sunshine, which threw the most exquisite tints 
over the mountain sides, shading off the ravines with the most 
delicate blue. A few minutes after 5 Monte Rosa, Lyskamm, 
Jumeaux, Breithorn, and Little Cervin were seen. At 6.30 A.M. 
we turned round a shoulder of the mountain which cuts off the 
view of the upper part of the Val d’Aosta and Aosta itself, and, 
bending to the N., exposes at its termination a beautiful cascade, 
whilst across the valley at its lower part is seen for the first time 
the Matterhorn, the Becca itself rising grandly on the other side 
of the ravine. Following first a watercourse, and afterwards 
strolling up the pasturages, we reached the fall at 6.55. It was 
very beautiful with a large body of water. From here the 
Graffeneire was grandly conspicuous. Ascending the slopes in 
zigzags to the left of the cascade, we continued our way up the 
ravine, the slope of which became less, grand views opening out 
behind, till at 7.15, turning rather to the left, we entered a valley 
leading to an amphitheatre of pasturages, over a little grassy 
ridge, at the end of which a fine snowy mass showed itself, while 
the Becca rose bare and proud on our left. At '7.30 we crossed the 
little Col, and came upon another and larger upland basin in 
which are the chalets of Comboé, belonging to the Chapter of 
Aosta. At 8 A.M. we mounted the first spurs of the Becca. Mont 
Blane and its chain of Aiguilles rose perfectly clear and most 
grandly above the rocks on the opposite side of the valley. At 
8.25 we stopped at the base of the last steep ascent to eat, drink, 
and be happy. At 9.30 started again, at 10.15 caught sight of 
the Grivola, looking very steep, at 10.30 Mont Emilius showed 
itself above a sort of Col in front in the chain forming the 8. side 
of the valley. At 11.20 reached the summit, the view most 
grand. Mont Emilius rose most grandly to the 8., and the 
Grivola a little to the W. of S., whilst the chain of the Hautes 
Alpes from the Petit St. Bernard to the Vincent Pyramide of 
Monte Rosa was most grand. At 12.45 commenced the descent, 
at 1.30 reached a point where we had left our knapsack. Quitting 
the path here we followed the mountain slope to the left in order 
to avoid an unnecessary descent and fresh climb, and after a 
considerable scramble we reached at 2.30 the summit of the rocks 
which close in the Comboé pasturages. Here we stopped to 
dine. Starting again at 3.15, we followed the valley and rocky 
débris, passing two small lakes, close together, and at 3.45 
reached the base of a snow slope leading to a Col. In ascending 
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this we saw three chamois, one of them a noble animal, and at 
4.25 reached the Col [Tuckett named it Col d’Arbole, but it 
now bears the name of Col de Garin], which commands a glorious 
view of the Val de Cogne in front, and the Hautes Alpes behind. 
The Grand Paradis and Grivola were the most conspicuous sum- 
mits, whilst the valley lay deep and blue below. Here I stopped 
to make an observation, and at 5.10 started again after making 
a sketch of the glorious Grivola and the Grand Paradis. On the 
descent, which was over rough débris, I could not resist the 
temptation to stop two or three times to sketch and extase. At 
length we got clear of the débris, and, descending some fine 
pasturages, reached some chalets with a cross, at the brink of a 
steep descent [where are the chalets of Arpisson], at whose foot 
we saw the little village of Epinel, surrounded by rich pastures, 
whilst directly in front the mass of the Grivola, from its lowest 
rocks to its highest peak, rose in the grandest manner, surpassing 
the Jungfrau from Miwren. From here we descended through 
beautiful fir woods, and by a fine dashing stream, by an excellent 
path, each turn disclosing some new beauty, exquisite pastures 
beneath fine woods, glorious streaming glaciers, and the grandest 
of peaks. At 6.45 stopped at a chalet to get some milk, and at 
7 started again, taking a path to the left for Cogne instead of 
descending to Epinel, and reaching Cogne at 8. The beauty and 
richness of the valley quite astonished me. Cogne itself is 
situated in a sea of pasturages at the junction of three or four 
valleys, each filled with its glacier and noble mountain, with 
passes to Champorcher, Aosta, and Val Savaranche, while the 
main valley, leading to Villeneuve was filled up most gloriously 
by the mass of Mont Blane. The village is large, and approached 
by an excellent road, which passes over a bridge of really hand- 
some masonry, a short distance below. I found the Curé just 
outside the cabaret, and had a good deal of chat with him about 
the Grivola; he lent me a map with which I employed myself 
some time, and at 9 supped. A little before 10 Dr. Argentier 
came, and had a chat with me till 11. At 11.15 went to bed. 


The Curé was, of course, the well-known climber, G. B. 
Chamonin, who on September 21, 1858, had made the first 
attempt to scale the Grivola, this fact explaining Tuckett’s 
animated conversation with him on that subject.1. Though 


1 Cf. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. p. 313. 
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the two Cols next traversed by Tuckett are non-glacier 
passes, yet to complete his narrative we copy the notices 
given in his diary. 


Diary. Col dell’ Arietta or della Nuova. 


July 2. Rose at 5 from my bed in a comfortable chamber 
in a large house with a tower of 1374, in which Dr. Argentier 
resides, close to the Inn, found the morning glorious, breakfasted. 
at 7, after bargaining with a chasseur for some horns. At 8 
started for Ponte in Val d’Orco vid the Col d’Arietta, after 
visiting Dr. Argentier in his tower, and drinking a glass of Char- 
treuse. The Curé accompanied us till we reached the forest 
opposite the iron mines at 8.30 when he quitted us, and the Dr. 
and I continued to Lilla, which commands a glorious view of 
Mont Blanc. Here he left me and I followed the guides, who had 
gone ahead, mounting by a steep but excellent winding path, 
which at 9.20 led me into a second upper reach of the valley, 
having a most savage deep gorge at its commencement, and on 
the right of the path, down which, but out of sight, the torrent 
roared, and at length fell in a very fine cascade into the valley 
a little above Lilla. The path now gently descended through 
meadows, my guides being still out of sight. I mistook the 
path, and instead of keeping well to the left, on the mountain 
side, descended to the stream, crossed a bridge, zigzagged up 
some steep slopes, but still no sign of Jean and Victor. At 
length I spied them only a short distance ahead, and at 10 over- 
took them. The Grivola all the time was a conspicuous object 
behind us seen more and more grandly as we ascended. At 
10.55 we reached the chalets of Chavanis, after mounting another 
slope in the valley, down which an exquisite rather large cascade 
tumbled. Here we stopped to have some petit lait, brousse, and 
to sketch. At 11.45 started again over beautiful pasturages, 
fine snowy summits around and behind the glorious Grivola. 
At 12.45 entered the snow at the base of the Col, which last we 
reached at 2, having followed an aréte of rocks ascending half 
way up and entered the snow and glacier only at 1.25. As we 
ascended Mont Blanc rose grandly behind, and was a conspicuous 
object from the Col. On the other side the Soana valley spread 
at our feet, and beyond the plains of Piedmont stretched to a 
vast distance, Turin being just visible, and the church on the 


1 Cf. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 271-274 
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Superga was conspicuous. I mounted a hill, 200 feet high, to 
the right or W., from which a much more extensive view is 
obtained, including some of the summits of the Monte Rosa 
chain, the Grafeneire, Mont Blanc still more grandly than below, 
the Grivola, the Grand Paradis, Mont Emilius, etc. At 3.20 we 
started to descend, which at first was rather difficult, but at 4 
we quitted the snow. Keeping well to the left along the sharp 
rocks, we fell in before long with a path, which zigzagged steeply 
into the valley beneath, commanding most glorious views at 
every turn, seen to the greatest advantage on a brilliant Italian 
evening. To our right, at the head of the valley, two summits 
rose most grandly, whilst behind the ridge of rocks rose as 
though inaccessible, almost like the Gemmi. At 5.15 we reached 
the level of the valley, and stopped at a chalet to have some 
cream. We must have descended more than 4000 feet very 
straight! At 5.45 started again for Campiglia, which we reached 
at 6.45. Here we stopped to make enquiries for Bouquetin 
horns, and get some wine. The valley was not particularly 
interesting, in some places choked with masses of débris, in others 
opening out into plains, ravaged by the torrent, but in the 
neighbourhood of Campiglia there is plenty of rich pasturage. 
At 7.15 left Campiglia, at 7.45 passed the mouth of the valley, 
at the head of which is a pass to the Val Champorcher, and at 
8.15 reached Ronco, where we were compelled to sleep. The 
valley during the last hour became at every step more rich 
and beautiful. Had some supper and at 9.30 went to bed in a 
furniture chamber. 


The two summits seen at the head of the Val Soana were 
no doubt the Torre di Lavina to the 8.W., and the Monte 
Rosa dei Banchi to the N.E. 

Next day, July 3, our travellers descended the Val Soana 
to Pont Canavese (where that glen joins the main Orco 
valley), where they met one Matteo Trucano, who thirty 
years previously had accompanied William Brockedon on 
an excursion from Ceresole to the Col de la Galise, and then 
from Pont by the Colle di Reale and the Fenétre de 
Champorcher to Cogne.1 On July 4 they proceeded up the 

1 Cf. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 277, and 
Brockedon’s article in the number of Blackwood’s Magazine for April 


1836, pp. 556-564. 
E 
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Orco valley to the mineral springs of Ceresole Reale, where 
they spent July 5 in delightful repose." 


Diary. Col de Nivolet or de Nuvol€é.? 

July 6. Rose at 1.50, and started at 2.15 without breakfast, 
after grand fight about the bill. At 3.25 halted to eat an egg 
after passing Villa, where the Syndic, Pietro Quindo, receives 
travellers, and is less extortionate than the rascals at the other 
house. At 3.45 started again, and at 4.45 reached the last village, 
where we again stopped to enquire for Bouquetin horns. The 
Col de Galése was visible hence, and it appeared as though it 
would be easy to ascend the Galése, and afterwards pass the 
Nivolet by following the slopes of the mountain that connects 
them, without descending very much ; perhaps two hours more 
would do it. At 6.30 we reached a point only a little short of 
the summit [of the Nuvolé], and opposite the grand and savage 
mass of rock which separates the Nivolet from the Galese, 
between which and us, at a lower altitude, there were the chalets 
of Serue, and two wild tarns ; on the rocks opposite, Bouquetins 
are said to be frequent, but, though we watched carefully, we 
found none. A storm followed us up the valley d’Orco, but left 
our Col clear and the mountains were gloriously distinct ; there 
was much lightning in the morning, which was extremely close 
and sulky. At 7 started again, as the sky looked threatening 
over the Col, though to the W. the sky was perfectly clear. 
Mont Iseran was a grand object on the left of the Galése. At 
7.30 reached the summit [of the Col] by a singular path up a 
rocky aiguille, and had a fair view, but of the most savage char- 
acter. The summit is level, and, except the pasturages of Serue, 
we only saw stern mountain summits. At 8.15 started again, 
after making an observation. I should say that we had little 
or no snow in ascending. The weather was favourable, with a 
fresh breeze, the storm having drawn off to the 8S. Soon after 
quitting the summit, we saw two lakes, at present partially 
covered with snow, and at the same time the Grivola appeared, 
looking very majestic and more rugged than from the side of 
Cogne. At 8.45 stopped to sketch and eat, starting again at 10. 
Our route lay along a grassy valley, filled at its head by the 
two lakes, and resembling a little the ascent from Andermatt 


1 Cf, Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 278-284. 
2 Cf, Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 284-291. 
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to the Furca; at the lower end the Grivola rose in savage 
grandeur. After having traversed a marshy plain, which 
resembles the bed of a lake, we reached at 11 a rocky ridge 
which presented fine specimens of roches moutonnées and blocs 
perchés, the latter the most astonishing I ever saw. Through 
these blocks and rocks we descended gently for 20 minutes, 
when we reached the edge of the rocky precipice, from whose 
summit [the Croix d’Aroletta] a grand view of many peaks was 
disclosed. In addition to the Grivola on the left, the Mont 
Courvet [7.e. Corvé, or Grand Paradis], streaming with beautiful 
glaciers, rose directly in front, and appeared easy to ascend, 
whilst further to the right, filling up the head of a valley joining 
that by which we had descended, at a tolerably acute angle, I 
remarked three remarkable snowy summits completed the 
panorama. Of these three that on the left [7.e. the Tresenta] 
resembled extremely one of the Jumeaux, the centre was almost 
a copy of the Lyskamm [1.e. the Charforon], grand masses of 
névé streaming down its rocky sides, and the third, a sharp 
rock pinnacle [7.e. the Becca di Monciair]; from these a 
beautiful and extremely pure glacier [7.e. that of Moncorvé or 
of Grand Etret] descended to the valley, exhibiting beautifully 
the terminal structure. Descending this rocky barrier by zig- 
zags, and passing again through roches moutonnées and blocs 
perchés of great beauty, we reached the highest chalets of Al 
Ponte at 11.40. Here we enquired for a certain Jean Pierre, 
who seems to be a very decent fellow, and well known in these 
valleys, but he was not to be met with, so we descended a few 
hundred yards further to a beautiful Alp, swarming with cows, 
and betook ourselves to the chalets for milk and brousse, which 
Jean Pierre’s brother most politely furnished. He said he had 
53 cows, and sold his butter 10 sous the lb. At 2.45 we started 
again for Bien, and, descending through one or two little valleys, 
reached at 3.30 a spot where the sides, consisting of enormous 
blocks of débris, clothed with pines, closed in, leaving just room 
for the river and path. By the former [? latter] we descended 
through a wild but most beautiful gorge, fine mountains closing 
the head of the valley behind, and those of the Val d’Aosta, 
showing in front, whilst to the right the Grivola, and to the 
left a particularly savage chain, cut into the exquisitely blue 
sky, and rich forests clothed the W. slope of the valley, glorious 
in the warm sunlight beneath, whilst we profited by delightful 
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shade. At 4.15 we reached the house of Jean Pierre Jocale in 
the village of Bien, and met with a gracious reception from his 
mother. Our guide’s name [i.e. a local man who accompanied 
them of ‘‘ P.P.G.”’ p. 294] was Riva, Giacomo, diCeresole. While 
I think of it I may mention that the practice of calling a 
‘Napoleon ” a ‘“‘ Marengo”’ exists in the Val d’Orco, as well as in 
the Val d’Aosta. Arrived at Jean Pierre’s house, we had some 
capital wine, bread, and cheese, then our [Ceresole] guide left 
us for Val d’Aosta, and, whilst Jean went in search of a shepherd 
who is here garde chasse for the King, Victor rested on a bench, 
and I established myself on the grass to read my last newspaper. 
This was finished at 7.30 just as the sun was tinging some light 
fleecy clouds borne by a gentle N. breeze, and the mountain 
summits to the E. and S. in the most exquisite manner. At 8 
had some capital chocolate, and an excellent omelette, and at 
9.15 went to bed in a house at a little distance on some straw ; 
soon after settling, one of the royal chasseurs, for whom Jean 
had been looking, came to see us, and we engaged his services 
for the following day, at the same time requesting him to bring 
his companion, which he promised to do. 


On July 7 and 8 Tuckett and his companions made an 
attempt on the Grivola, spending the night in an exposed 
bivouac on what is now known as the Col de la Grivola at 
the S. foot of the peak.1 Here were found in 1890, by the 
first Italian party which succeeded in ascending by the 8. 
aréte, the name “ F. Dayné”’ and the date “1859” cut in 
the rock.? 


Diary. Attempt on the Grivola. 


July 7. Roused at 5, and got up at 5.30 after a capital 
night. Found on dressing, a glorious morning and the chasseurs 
arrived, and looking up to their work; they told us they had 
seen a herd of 11 Bouquetins yesterday on the mountains to the 
W. At 6.30 breakfasted, and found this Jean Pierre Jocale, of 
the village of Bien, a first rate fellow, a little prince in his way 
and as hearty and jolly as possible. He has forty cows of his 
own and hires a dozen men, which made up the number we saw 
yesterday with his brother. After breakfast, we made grand 

1 Cf. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 292-312 and 


329. 
2 See the Bollettino of the Italian Alpine Club, No. 58, p. 12. 
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preparations for provisions—nine litres of good wine, bread and 
cheese galore, three doz. eggs, sugar, etc. At 8.10 started with 
Jean Pierre’s brother, Jocale, Léonard Balthazar, and the two 
chasseurs, Chabot, Jean Michel, and Dainé, Fidéle Ambroise, and 
wound up through the woods at the base of the Grivola, till we 
reached the path leading to the pastures of Liviona and the Col 
[de Lauzon] which takes to Cogne. At 9.45 reached the chalets 
of Livionaz, where I stopped to make an observation, whilst we 
all rested during the intense heat. In the valley cows are worth 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred francs, and to hire one 
for the season costs about twenty francs. Hence the owner of 
a cow, if he lets it out, gains from ten to fourteen francs. The 
“‘ patres ’ have their food and fifty francs for the season, the 
principal Berger, who has the direction, is paid a hundred and 
thirty or a hundred and fifty francs for the season. At 10.30 
started again, and, turning round to the right, followed a little 
valley, formed by the slopes to our left and a spur of the snowy 
summit on our right, called, together with the Alp, Liviona. At 
the end of the little valley, which we reached at 11, is a solitary 
chalet, above and beyond which other pasturages appear to 
exist, but here we turned again to the left, and, ascending a 
steep ascent to the left of a fine waterfall, found ourselves at 
11.25 at the bottom of another valley in the mountains at the 
head of which and a little to the right is the Col [de Lauzon] to 
Cogne, whilst more to the left is a higher and more difficult pass 
in the same direction [7.e. the Col des Rayes Noires]. At 11.20, 
after winding a short way up this valley, we stopped to rest by 
a little stream, having on the opposite side of the Val Savaranche 
two high Cols, pretty free from snow and leading into the Val 
de Remes [7.e. the Cols de Sort and de Lorguibet]. After lunching, 
we started again at 12.40. At 1.15 stopped to put on our gaiters, 
having mounted the slopes of turf and débris very gradually. 
From hence we struck off at 1.30 a little to the left up slopes 
of débris partially covered with snow, and then mounted up over 
rocks forming a portion of the aréte descending from the snowy 
summit [i.e. the Punta Bianca] to the right or 8. of the Grivola. 
After ascending the débris for fifteen or twenty minutes we took 
to the rocks, and, climbing steadily over them, had a most 
magnificent view which included the summits of some of the 
Oysans group. Our porter, Léonard Jocale, soon lost his head 
and had to return, so we bade him good-bye and continued our 
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route. At 4.45, after a tremendous climb, we came in sight of 
the Grivola, where a glorious view opened out, including Mont 
Blanc. At 6.30 after a dangerous traverse, we reached the Col 
[de la Grivola], whence a glorious view opened out to the E. 
and N.E. From hence Jean and one of the chasseurs set off to 
explore and make footsteps towards the final peak, returning 
in an hour, and reporting favourably. Meanwhile, we arranged 
the sleeping quarters, and at 7.30 had a glorious sunset. At 
7.45 dined, but I must defer till later a description of what 
we saw. 

July 8. Rose at 3.40, after a night of considerable suffering, 
and then witnessed a glorious sunrise, lighting up the different 
summits in succession. At 4 the sun, after gilding a fine cloud 
in the most fantastic manner, reached us. At 5.30 started for 
the summit, and crept along and beneath the aréte till, just 
before the little Col at the foot, we were obliged to descend, 
and then thought it more prudent to descend towards the 
glacier on the right in order to see whether it would be possible 
to effect our descent to Cogne, by that means. This occurred 
at 6.30, Victor and one of the chasseurs going ahead with the 
rope, whilst we rested in what little shade we could find. The 
view was glorious, the heat was not too great, and the clouds 
most magnificent. At 7.15 Victor and his companion returned 
and reported favourably of the descent, and, after giving them 
time to rest, we started again at 7.30, reached the little Col 
considerably above at 7.40. Here we waited whilst Victor and 
one of the chasseurs went forward to examine the state of the 
final aréte, but after a short time Jean and I followed, leaving 
the second chasseur who was frightened. After a few minutes’ 
climb, we again stopped to see how Victor & Co. got on, but, 
after reaching a point 100 feet above us, they pronounced it 
impossible to advance another step, and we therefore remained 
quietly where we were, being rejoined by them at 8.45. At 9 
reached the Col again, drank a bottle of wine, and started again. 
At 10.10, after an awkward descent by snow slopes and rocks, 
we reached the great E. glacier [7.e. of Trajo]. At 11.15 crossed 
the glacier, and reached the [Pousset] aréte from which Mr. 
King’s sketch was made, but at a point a little higher. Here 
we stopped to eat till 12, and then, turning to the left, reached 
his point of view. Here we took leave of the chasseurs who 
insisted on returning to the Val Savaranche to-day, and therefore 
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struck off to the right, whilst we, having descended first to our 
left, then to our right over the clappey, descended the snow 
slopes with great facility, and at 12.45 came to a halt some 
way down to manufacture caw sucrée, starting again at 1.5. At 
1.30 reached the first chalets (at present uninhabited) and at 
the same time encountered a number of fine roches moutonnées 
in the middle of the valley, amidst which we passed for perhaps 
half an hour. At 1.45 reached the first larches, and soon after 
followed a path on the right side of the valley, from which at 
2.10 Epinel far below was visible, and, on turning a rocky point 
beyond, the mountains above Cogne itself appeared with a 
beautiful foreground of forest, through which we descended to 
Cretaz at 3. There I left Jean and Victor, and at 3.15 reached 
Cogne, where I found a gentleman and lady had already made 
their appearance, and they proved to be Mr. and Mrs. Morse, of 
Norwich, friends of Mr. King, with Delapierre, whom they 
happened to meet at Aosta. I had some pleasant chat with them 
at Dr. Argentier’s house, where were also two Curés, one of them 
Glarey. They accompanied me as far as Cretaz, which we 
reached together at 6, Epinel at 6.20, Aimaville at 9.30, and Aosta 
at 11. Here I had some supper and went to bed as soon as 


possible. 


So ended Tuckett’s first attempt on the Grivola, but, as 
we shall see later, he never neglected an opportunity of 
repairing his defeat. Of his two sketches in Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 286 and 309, it has been 
pointed out! that the latter is far more accurate than the 
former. On the former Tuckett has marked the highest 
point reached by Victor some 165 feet too high, according 
to his own barometrical observations, by which the distance 
between the bivouac and the top of the Grivola is 977 feet, 
and that between Victor’s highest point and the true top at 
405 feet. Tuckett’s party descended to the Trajo glacier 
from a point somewhere to the N. of the true Col de la 
Grivola and some 222 feet above it—the descent from the 
true pass to the aforesaid glacier was not effected till 1889 
by Messrs. Coolidge and Gardiner (see Alpine Journal, xiv. 
p. 483). The early period of the season at which Tuckett 


1 See The Bollettino of the Italian Alpine Club, No. 58, p. 14, note. 
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usually made his climbs greatly hampered him on rocky 
summits, whereon the winter and spring snow was not then 
completely melted. 

On July 9, after taking leave of Jean Tairraz, Tuckett, 
with Victor Tairraz, crossed the Great St. Bernard to 
Orsiéres, where on the 10th he was joined by the Chamonix 
guide he had ordered to meet him for the journey to 
Chamonix, Zacharie Cachat, who brought with him a 
volunteer, Simon Michel Tairraz. The Col du Tour had 
been crossed, for the first time by travellers, in 1858 by 
Mr. Alfred Wills and his friend Mr. R. C. Heath, this 
expedition having very likely suggested that of Tuckett. 


Diary. Col du Tour 


July 11. Rose at 12.15, breakfasted at 1.15, after great 
trouble in waking the landlord, and at 1.30 started for the 
Glacier of Orny, the path soon becoming steep and bad, and 
ending up a rocky gully, but when we had passed this, it improved 
and the view every moment increased in extent and beauty, 
Pierre & Voir being at first the most conspicuous object, and 
taking a long time to surpass. At 4.20 the sun struck us, and 
soon after we entered on the first snow, which was very hard 
and occurred only at intervals. Passing through a narrow gorge 
in the rocks, we entered upon a tract of ancient moraine and 
climbing this reached at 5.15 a little ruined chapel. Here we 
halted to breakfast, the view, especially of the Combin, Grafe- 
neire, and Vélan was very fine. At 6 started again, and at 8 
reached the summit [of the Col] on about the best snow I almost 
ever saw. Hardly any crevasses were open so went straight 
ahead. The weather was glorious and the view on each side 
extremely fine ; all the summits of the Oberland were gloriously 
clear, as well as the Matterhorn, part of Breithorn, and the backs 
of the Gabel, Trifthorn and Dent Blanche. At 10.30 quitted the 
snow after a most successful descent. Mont Blanc, the Bosses 
du Dromadaire, and the Aiguille de Goité, were visible just 
below the summit of the Col, and nearly till we quitted the snow 
at a point perhaps 500 feet lower than the Brevent. The Aiguille 
Verte, and the Aiguille de Chardonnet were especially conspicuous 
as well as the Buet, but the Aiguille d’Argentiére, at the head of 


1 Of. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 532. 
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the Glacier, which curves round to the W., was less imposing. 
The Aiguille du Tour rose finely. We stopped for a few minutes 
to take off our gaiters, drink a glass of wine and light cigars, and 
at 10.55 started again. At 12.5 reached the bottom of a most 
fatiguing descent by the rocks and turf on the EK. side of the 
Glacier. After stopping a few minutes, we started again, reached 
the village du Tour at 12.40 and Argentiére at 1.5. Here we 
stopped to have a glass of wine and rest till 2, when we took a 
char for Chamouni. At 2.45 reached Victor’s house, where we 
were warmly welcomed by his wife, and I spent some time 
chatting with them both, looking at their beautiful boy asleep 
in his cradle. They gave me delicious strawberries and milk. 
Then we went on again to Chamouni, arriving about 4, had a 
bath, changed, and at 5 dined with some ten others, mostly 
English, at the table d’héte. Chamouni is, however, very empty 
at present. During dinner we went out to see a very remarkable 
avalanche of stones falling from the Glacier of the Aiguille de 
Grépon, and descending to the valley. After dinner chatted and 
smoked, and at 11 went to bed. 


The next day was spent in various occupations. 


July 12. Rose at 8.30, breakfasted at 9.30, and then called 
on [Auguste] Balmat, who told me that one of the thermometers 
he had placed in a box at 6 feet dip, which rose to within 
8 inches, at the Jardin was broken by the tin filling with ice ; 
the lowest temperature was -—23° Centigrade. The other was 
probably covered with snow, and only fell to —21° Cent. At 
the base of the séracs of the Glacier du Géant, Balmat had just 
found the space between the dirt bands, seven in number, filled 
with snow as I did on the Lower Grindelwald Glacier, but in 
this case the band of snow occupied the same space as the ice. 
I paid him a most delightful visit. At 12 returned to the Inn. 
then wrote, and made some outlines. At 3 dined and at 6.45 
started with Victor for Les Pras, which we reached at 7.15. 
Here I stopped chatting most pleasantly with Victor, his wife, 
and their nice boy Joseph, drinking coffee, and eating straw- 
berries till 8.30, when we started, to be followed by Victor’s 
brother, Joseph, for whom we are to wait at Argentiére. Poor 
Madame was sadly tried at having to part from her husband 
again so soon. En route, we called on Auguste Simond, who, 
after great suffering, we found much better, and at 10.15 reached 
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Argentiére. The moonlight was so lovely that we resolved to 
push on for the Buet as soon as Joseph made his appearance. 
Here I had some coffee and eggs, and purchased some () 
pruneaux. 


Diary. Buet. Tuckett, with Victor and Joseph Tairraz. 


July 13. Left Argentiére at 12.10, midnight, with instruc- 
tions for Joseph to follow, he not having yet made his appearance. 
At 3.10 reached the Pierre 4 Bérard, after a pleasant and toler- 
ably cool walk through the wild valley, at first aided considerably 
by the moon, and about 2.30 by the dawn, which became every 
moment more beautiful, disclosing behind a grand rim of distant 
peaks. Mercury also was a conspicuous object. Joseph arriving 
all right we started again at 4.10. A wolf has been committing 
ravage in the neighbourhood, killing a calf, etc. At 5 stopped 
to make a second breakfast in the sun, starting again in a few 
minutes ; soon after entered the snow which was nowhere con- 
tinuous, and at 6.30 reached a Col [Salenton] at the head of the 
Val de Villi, and just beneath the final descent of the Buet, and 
at 8 the summit of the Buet, having to cross about a quarter of 
an hour’s snow. The weather was exquisite, and the view one 
of the finest I have yet seen, especially, of course, so far as relates 
to Mont Blanc, which is most majestic from here, and to its right 
the mountains of the Oysans, which we had seen so finely from 
the Grivola, were clearly visible after the Col du Bonhomme. 
Then came the valley of Sallenche and Sixt, with Bonneville 
and Samoéns, the environs of Geneva, all the country between 
us and the Lake, the Lake itself, and the Jura far beyond, 
stretching away towards Neuchatel, the Dent du Midi de Bex, 
the summits of the Oberland from the Diablerets to the Finster- 
aarhorn, the Zermatt group, and then again the chain of Mont 
Blane. After spending half an hour on the summit, we descended 
a few minutes to the stony aréte on the W., had some refresh- 
ment there, then dozed a little, after which I again ascended to 
observe the Barometer, spent a few minutes there, and at 11.40 
started to join Victor and Joseph who had already gone forward. 
Descending over slaty débris for some distance, we reached the 
head of the Valley of Sixt, and instead of descending into it, 
turned over the spur of the Buet at about the same level, till 
we reached the Col de Lechaud at 1.10. Hence the view towards 
the valley of Sixt, the Méle, the Voirons, the plain beyond the 
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Jura, with the richest atmospheric colouring and a foreground 
of rocks, woods, and pasturages, were, as Mr. Wills said, most 
exquisite. We resolved to attempt a direct descent, and soon 
discovered an excellent foot path, commanding lovely views, by 
which we wound down the rocks, and little green patches on the 
left side of the valley, something like Gemmi, reaching the chalets 
of Les Fonds at 2.30. Here I was charmed with the exquisite 
beauty of the scenery in every direction, a magnificent cirque 
of rocks, the cliffs of the Buet rising behind, with cascades 
streaming down them, and the edge of a glacier just creaming 
over. The contrast of the exquisite green vegetation with the 
slaty rocks was very beautiful. We found here the Superin- 
tendent, M. Grange, of the works of Mr. Wills’ house, who 
reported slow progress hitherto, but all going on well at present, 
and he has lost most of his best workmen who had to go off as 
conscripts. We had some refreshment in a little cabaret, which 
Grange has started for his workmen, and then took a pipe and 
a good snooze. Grange showed me a letter from the Syndic of 
Sixt threatening him with legal vengeance if he did not at once 
remove a shed he had constructed for his carpenters, close to 
Mr. Wills’ house, but on Communal ground : he also read us the 
spirited reply which he returned. At 6.30 started again, after 
making a Barometric Observation at Mr. Wills’ house, and at 
8.10 reached Sixt, beautifully situated. The whole route is 
delicious, rich valleys with fine cascades, beautifully wooded, 
and, topping all, the grandest rocks, of which those of the Col 
d’Anterne are the most conspicuous, and almost unmatched for 
stern grandeur. I found the Inn in the Convent Priory most 
comfortable, and the girl who waited, anxious to hear about Mr. 
and Mrs. Wills, as she is to be their servant. About 9 an excellent 
supper of trout and eggs, fried potatoes, and coffee made its 
appearance, and, though I was not very hungry, stimulated 
my appetite amazingly. At 10 went to bed, just as a glorious 
moon was rising behind the peaks of the Col d’Anterne. 


Diary. Col de Sageroux.1 

July 14. Rose at 5.30, breakfasted at 6.15, and at 7 started 
for the Col de Sageroux and Champéry. At 8, after a delicious 
stroll, stopped in the centre of the glorious Cirque of the Fer a 


1 Cf. Tuckett’s notes printed in John Ball’s Western Alps, 1863, 
pp. 235-236, and shortened in the 1898 edition, p. 412. 
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cheval to take a sketch, and at 8.45 followed my guides. Heat 
intense and weather magnificent. I wandered a little to the 
right instead of crossing a bridge, and had to ford the Glacier 
torrent to reach the guides at 9 at the foot of a steep rocky 
ascent. This, after drinking a glass of wine, we commenced 
climbing by a path much steeper and narrower than that of the 
Gemmi. The heat was awful, but the view, especially of the 
rocky Aiguilles opposite, glorious in the extreme. At 9.45 
reached a little village [i.e. the Boret huts] at the top of this cliff, 
and stopped to drink some milk and witness the ceremony of 
the benediction of the huts, pasturages, and butter, which the 
Curé of Sixt had ascended to pronounce, but though I had much 
pleasant chat with him, he would not proceed with his operations. 
At 11.30 started again after drinking one bowl of cream, three 
bowls of petit lait and séracs, one bowl of chocolate and séracs, 
two bowls of (2) lozenges and water, and one bowl of peppermint 
and water. Winding up the pasturages behind the village, 
keeping a little to the left, we then took again to a rocky path, 
which at 12 landed us on another mountain shelf, where is an 
immense block called the ‘“‘ Pierre du Dard,”’ affording delicious 
shade, of which we availed ourselves. The path now doubles 
to the right, parallel with the valley beneath, passing amidst 
mixed pastures and broken rocks, and commanding magnificent 
views of the mountain opposite the Pointe de Tenneverges. A 
little farther we mounted again, still sloping to the right, how- 
ever, passing on the left some glorious rocks and traversing for 
some time an extensive Karren Feld or what appeared to be such, 
sloping rocks, polished smooth and traversed by fissures probably 
produced by the action of water falling through crevasses and 
striking constantly on the same spot. At 12.30 reached an 
exquisite little amphitheatre surrounded by the most barren 
rocks and carpeted with the greenest turf. Here were some 
chalets [t.e. Vogealle]. Again the path enters the desolate 
Karrenfeld, and we turned our backs completely upon the Tenne- 
verges, striking due N. into a desolate upland valley with a fresh 
stream and lake, at the head of which is the Col de la Golette, 
[i.e. the Golette de l’Oulaz] also leading to Champéry. Here 
we came to a halt at 12.50 to lunch. At 1.45 started again, 
striking up to the right by turf slopes, and then again to the left 
over the most extraordinary ground, fine, dark, slaty débris, 
presenting, at a little distance, the appearance of mould. First 
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the Buet, and then Mont Blanc showed themselves to the left, 
as well as the Col d’Anterne, and from the summit of these slopes 
our Col and the Dent du Midi were visible. On our right the 
chain from the Tenneverges, etc., to the Dent du Midi, streaming 
with glaciers with the most fearful precipices, very fine. At 
2.52 we reached the Col, from which the view is fine on both 
sides, but the foreground arid and savage. Mont Blanc rose 
finely on the left of the Buet, and on the other side of the pass 
the Dent du Midi, and other mountains beyond the Rhone were 
the most interesting features. After making an observation and 
taking leave of our Sixt guide, we commenced the descent at 
3.45. In examining with my telescope I observed a Glacier, 
called the ‘Glacier Majeur,’ which appears to occupy the 
highest point of the Tenneverges; here the ribbed structure 
appears at right angles to and traversing the bands of névé. 
At 4.7 reached the bottom of the descent, which was bad and 
rough. We had to keep well to the left from the Col, and then 
zigzag down a regular mauvais pas, whence slopes of débris and 
snow landed us safely. Following the bottom of this valley, 
to our right in the direction of the Dent du Midi, we reached its 
extremity about 4.40. Here a magnificent Glacier of great size 
descends from the high summit behind the Dent du Midi, a 
little cascade is passed, and turning to the left at right angles, 
and following the turfy slopes by a footpath, without descending 
very much, we came at 5 to a projecting knoll, commanding a 
delicious view of Champéry and its lovely valley. From the 
Dent du Midi, and indeed on every side rich green slopes, starred 
with cows showed in the most picturesque manner, and all 
round are mountains of beautiful form and fine pasturages, 
dotted with chalets. After stopping a short time to admire this 
exquisite scene, we descended the steep footpath in the ravine 
beneath the fine precipices of the Dent. A little lower down we 
could not resist the temptation of a short halt, as the view 
behind of the fine rocky points with the great precipitous glacier, 
streaming down from them, which filled up the head of the gorge, 
was beautiful in the extreme. We found roses at this point, and 
even a little higher up in company with the highest rhododen- 
drons, and the richest pasturages. I took a barometrical obser- 
vation for this reason, and we did not start again till 6. The 
descent resembled the Gemmi at first, but, after passing a fine 
cascade, we turned sharp to the left and sometimes descending 
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a little, and sometimes mounting, we crossed to the other side 
of the valley at the foot of a barrier of rocks, which stretched 
across, and descended again below us in precipices, till 7, and 
reached the summit of a steep zigzag descent through a fine pine 
forest commanding exquisite views of the valley and surrounding 
mountains. At 7.30 reached an excellent road, which descended 
gently along the bottom of the valley, which is here joined by that 
branch which leads to the Col de Golése, and hence over the Col 
de Coux to Samoéns and Sixt. At 8 reached the comfortable 
Inn at Champéry, and found it crammed, principally with Swiss. 
I spent a pleasant evening with them, and at 11 went to bed, 
after watching the moon rise most magnificently from behind 
the Dent du Midi. 


The homeward journey was made by descending the Val 
d’Illiez to Monthey, and thence by way of Lausanne, Geneva, 
and Paris. 


LETTERS 
ZERMATT, 24 June 1859. 


_,. . I must condense as much as possible, for not only is my 
time extremely limited, but my hands, considerably swollen by 
exposure to the sun, and accustomed to handle an Alpenstock 
rather than a pen, make sad work of the latter and my progress 
is proportionately slow. First ... let me say that I am well, 
not in the least overdone, and enjoying myself immensely, 
whilst on the other hand the weather still continues in an uncer- 
tain state and I thus lose a great deal of time, and only arrived 
here a few days before the time at which I had hoped to “‘ move 
on.” I had no time to describe the beauties of the Aeggischhorn, 
but I must just say that it is a most charming place, commanding 
glorious views of the Rhone valley and adjacent mountains, and 
by ascending the hill immediately behind, one of the most glorious 
panoramas in Switzerland is obtained, including, besides most of 
the principal summits of the Oberland range, that of Monte 
Rosa and Mont Blanc in the far distance. The hotel is excellent 
and the landlord still better ; he has lived for some months with 
John Birkbeck at Settle, speaks English, and is extremely atten- 
tive and obliging ; you can live en pension at from three to five 
francs a day, and from what I saw of M. Wellig I am quite sure 
one would be liberally treated. He opened the hotel on 
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purpose for me, and when, after spending two or three days 
there, I asked for the bill, he positively refused to make any 
charge whatever, on the ground that everything was uncom- 
fortable and no great variety of eatables forthcoming, though 
in reality I had found myself very well off. . . . I concluded 
my last by saying that I was about to start the next day on a 
grand glacier expedition into the particulars of which however 
_ I thought it best not to enter, lest you might feel anxious in the 
interval that must necessarily elapse before I could assure you of 
its success. The object in question was the ascent of the 
Aletschhorn (never before accomplished, nor even I believe 
attempted), next to the Finsteraarhorn the highest summit of 
the Bernese group, and exceeding the Jungfrau by some hundred 
feet. Besides Victor, I had with me Peter Bohren of Grindelwald, 
Joseph Bennen an excellent guide, and a porter to assist in carry- 
ing the various wraps and provisions it was necessary to take, in 
order to pass the night with anything approaching to comfort on 
the bare mountain side. After an immense amount of talk and 
discussion the various loads were finally adjusted and about 7 
we got under way, weather looking rather uncertain, and grand 
masses of mist rolling over towards us from the mountains on the 
other side of the Rhone. These gradually closed around us, but 
though the higher part of the mountain was deeply covered with 
soft snow which boded ill for our success on the morrow, we went 
steadily ahead, and at 9.30 reached the S. edge of the Great Aletsch 
Glacier ; on this after lunching we entered at 9.45, and made for 
the west side of the Aren or Middle Aletsch Glacier, which we 
reached after many long détours, about 11. Here we stopped 
again to refresh, and considerable pulls were made upon our 
great tin case containing fifteen bottles of wine, whilst anxious 
glances were cast up the glacier to the N. and N.W., where a cold 
wind was hurrying a mass of clouds and driving fine particles of 
snow in our faces. Soon after 12 we were again en route, and after 
a scramble up the steep ice-slopes of the lower portion of the 
glacier, found ourselves in its central and more level portion, 
entirely covered with snow, and across which, tied together on 
account of hidden crevasses, we struck diagonally for the E. 
bank in order if possible to find some shelter for the night. For 
a long time our search proved fruitless, but at length about 
2 P.M. a promising-looking hole in the cliff, some 300 feet above 
was espied, and climbing rapidly towards it we were delighted 
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to find what, with the help of a little engineering, promised to 
be quite a palace compared with anything we had ventured to 
hope for. The first thing was to level the floor which had a 
disagreeable slope, and this was soon accomplished with the aid 
of a good supply of flat stones in the neighbourhood placed 
upon a low wall near the entrance. Then three of us, Bennen, 
Bohren and I, started on a haymaking and collecting expedition 
which proved eminently successful, and we soon returned 
heavily laden with a supply, which duly disposed upon our 
stony platform made quite a luxurious couch. Our cave was 
evidently a favorite resort of chamois from the quantity of 
their hair and numerous bones that lay scattered about. At 
the back a little stream trickled in, which proved very useful 
for culinary purposes, and did us no harm, as we had taken the 
precaution to construct a channel for the water, before con- 
structing our floor. Everything being now complete for the 
night we began to think about dinner, so lighting my Russian 
furnace, we were soon hard at work upon a couple of quarts of 
really excellent Julienne soup to begin with, followed by mutton, 
veal, ham and sausage; the soup seems to have made a pro- 
found impression upon Bohren’s mind or stomach, as you will 
learn by the sequel. Dinner over, whilst Victor washed up, and 
Bennen lit his pipe, and I made some barometrical and thermo- 
metrical observations, Bohren, who never seemed to be so 
comfortable as when poking about amongst the rocks and into 
all manner of holes and corners, disappeared down the cliff 
beneath us, and soon there was a perfect storm of rolling stones 
accompanied by vigorous strokes of the axe. In half an hour 
he returned in triumph, to inform us that he had manufactured 
a magnificent night’s quarters for himself which he begged me 
to come and see. On descending I found he had availed himself 
of a projecting ledge of rock which formed a recess or shelf 
about two feet deep (backwards) and eighteen inches high. By 
ranging flat stones along the outside, plugging the crevices with 
moss, and strewing the interior liberally with hay, leaving a 
hole just large enough to wriggle through, he had produced no 
bad imitation of a marmot’s nest: it took my fancy amazingly, 
seeing which he pressed me so strongly to make use of it myself 
that I could not resist, especially as in proportion as the day 
improved the weather grew colder, and a keen N. blast would 
at times introduce itself into our cavern with an amount of cold- 
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bloodedness that suggested uncomfortable wakings during the 
night, and undesirable shivers down the back, in spite of all we 
might do to keep the intruder out, Scotch plaid hung at the 
entrance into the bargain. By this time we were already so 
cool that we decided on an hour’s good scramble over the rocks, 
which is about as warm work as can be imagined, and sent us 
back all in a glow to our snuggery, where we determined 
thoroughly to enjoy ourselves till it was time to turn in. 
Accordingly my ‘‘ machine ’’ was again put in requisition, some 
piping hot grog was brewed, pipes were lit, and as the smoke 
curled cheerily out into the evening air, it would not have been 
easy to find a merrier or happier party I fancy at any comfortable 
English fireside. Knowing how much more cold is felt when 
one is silent, and thinks about sensations and other “ trade ”’ 
not to be admitted into mountain vocabularies, I soon, to start 
the others, volunteered a song, and first one and then another 
and sometimes all together we made the roof ring again with 
English, French, German and Italian ditties, my guides indulging 
largely in “‘ Vaterland,”’ “‘ Madchen,” and “‘ Gamsin”’ (chamois). 
Soon after 9 P.M., a rope being first tied round my waist as a 
precaution whilst descending the cliff in the dark, I betook 
myself to my hole some fifty feet lower down, tied a Welsh rug 
over my head and ears (I had before donned a second shirt and 
pair of flannel trowsers), drew a coarse counterpane well round 
and was then built in with stones, small crannies only being left 
for the admission of air. At first I thought I should be stifled, 
but as the night wore on the cold increased to a great degree, 
and on rousing partially two or three times I was glad to draw 
my wraps still more closely round me, and pile the hay upon 
my feet. I had scarcely settled when Bohren commenced a 
series of songs or one long epic (I don’t know which), which with 
the occasional assistance of Bennen he continued to keep up 
without one moment’s cessation till morning, as Victor, who was 
excessively disgusted at having to listen to what he did not 
understand, informed me afterwards. I should not wish to be 
uncharitable, but by way of parenthesis I may remark that we 
brought a bottle of rum with us in case of need, which bottle 
somehow slept near Bohren, and had partially evaporated 
(perhaps from the intense cold) before morning, how I do not 
pretend to explain. ... 

At 12.30 a.m. June 18, after getting three hours of tolerably 
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unbroken sleep, I roused, found brilliant moonlight was pene- 
trating my breathing holes, and after crowing two or three 
times was liberated by Bennen, who struck me as being par- 
ticularly loquacious and quite tenderly affable. I shall not soon 
forget that crawling forth from my den into the intensely keen 
but perfectly still night air, glorious moonlight streaming up 
the glacier valley at our feet, whilst every rocky peak and snowy 
ridge, bathed in the soft subdued light, had an almost unearthly 
beauty which suggested the idea of some scenic change or 
transformation as likely to take place at any instant. Our 
mountain, the Aletschhorn, rose proudly on the right at the 
head of the valley, not even a wreath of mist clinging to its 
vast buttresses, and with a sort of calm, quite conscious of its 
own superiority, a kind of “now then come on ” look about it, 
that made one long to be up and away pitching into its icy ribs 
with the alpenstock and the axe. On reaching the cave I found 
Bohren’s tide of melody still flowing, and, as it was quite useless 
to interfere, I left him to himself except when, after Victor and 
I had brewed some famous hot tea, he (doubtless retaining an 
agreeable reminiscence of yesterday's Julienne) insisted that it 
was excellent soup, recht gut, and would have eaten the leaves, 
which I thought undesirable, and therefore remonstrated with 
some success. Knowing how important it is on these occasions 
to eat as much as possible before starting, I and Victor crammed 
vigorously, and tried to induce the others to do the same, but 
they were in too exalted a state to listen to reason, and the 
result later in the day was just what I expected; Bohren was 
indisposed at the foot of the final ascent and declared at times 
he could go no further, whilst Bennen suffered greatly from 
difficulty of breathing, and neither of them was quite right till 
the following day, whilst Victor and I were in splendid condition 
and were not inconvenienced in the slightest degree. Well, at 
length, about 2.30 a.m. June 18 we began descending from our 
nest to the glacier and found the snow in excellent order, the 
keen frost having rendered it almost as solid as rock. Favoured 
by this circumstance as well as the moonlight, we made rapid 
progress, and by 3 had reached the head of the glacier where 
steep slopes of snow and néve, intersected by numerous crevasses, 
lead to a sort of Col, the lowest point of a ridge stretching from 
the Aletschhorn to the Dreickhorn. About this time I observed 
a phenomenon of rather rare occurrence, phosphorescence of 
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the snow; even the slopes on our left which were now in 
shadow glowed with a pale silvery light which gave them the 
appearance of a transparency, and, at every step we made, a 
circle of light about two inches broad surrounded our feet. We 
lost no time, after having decided on our course, in commencing 
the ascent, and the cold was so intense that we, from choice, 
made but few halts, and reached the Col at 5.15 by a series of 
zigzags and occasional détours when the crevasses were too 
wide to leap. At 4 a.m. the sun lit up the summit of the 
Aletschhorn most grandly. We were here at a height of about 
11,500 feet, our resting place being probably about 9000 feet or 
thereabouts. The N. wind was driving clouds of fine snow high 
up into the air, and as it would have been dangerous to remain 
long exposed to such a blast in such a temperature without 
constant movement, we descended again a few yards in order 
to make a second meal, consisting of bread, meat, cheese, and 
champagne, with just a goutte of cognac. Just as we were about 
to start again the porter knocked up, so we told him to make the 
best of his way back to the cave, whilst at 5.45 we once more 
addressed ourselves to our “hill of difficulty’ for the time 
being. The next few hundred yards appeared from the first to 
be the most doubtful part of the whole undertaking, as, between 
the point we had reached and a second Col of rather greater 
elevation, an aréte or ridge completely covered with snow 
tapered up to a snow line, from which the slope on both sides, 
rapid enough to begin with, became all but perpendicular as it 
approached the glacier beneath. Owing to the violence of the 
wind, it was impossible to keep along the summit of the ridge 
itself, and we therefore directed our course a few feet lower on 
the S. side, every step having to be cut with a hatchet; 
fortunately for us the snow was hard and firm and yet not ice, 
or we might have been entirely brought to a halt at this point. 
As it was, with scarcely a halt we worked steadily forward, and 
at the end of three-quarters of an hour, or at 6.30, arrived 
safely at the second Col. Here the more rapid portion of the 
ascent commenced, and about 7 we reached a Bergschrund, a 
broad and deep crevasse which is almost always found at the 
base of the higher and steeper slopes, from the lower snow- 
fields giving way: these frequently present a most formidable 
obstacle. In this instance, however, we managed to turn the 
enemy, and soon afterwards passing in a similar way round 
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some awkward crevasses in the névé (upper imperfectly con- 
solidated glacier), exquisitely fringed with enormous icicles, we 
continued the ascent till, soon after passing the second and 
inferior summit on our right, a second Bergschrund was reached 
about 8, running entirely round the base of the final ascent and 
which therefore had to be crossed in order to gain the summit. 
The passage was soon effected without much difficulty, and then 
came a stiff tug up a slope of hard-frozen snow at an angle of 
about 50°, where of course every step had to be cut with the 
axe, but two or three hundred proved sufficient and at 8.45 a.m. 
we stood victorious on the summit, a little short of 14,000 feet. 
The view was indescribably glorious, all Switzerland seemed at 
our feet, and we could see a vast distance into Italy: the 
weather too was everything that could be wished, but with a 
keen north wind and a temperature of 10° Fahr., it was necessary 
to give some heed to such sublunary matters as one’s toes, and the 
tip of one’s nose, and to recollect that the guides were probably 
hardly so much interested in remaining as myself. It is almost 
impossible to convey any idea of the details of such a panorama ; 
suffice it to say that it included the Orteles Spitz in the E., and 
Mont Blanc with the group of the Oysans between Grenoble and 
Briancon in the W., whilst N. and S. it extended from the Jura 
to the Apennines. After staying as long as was prudent, and 
endeavouring to fix the glorious view in the memory, at 9.20 
we commenced our retreat. Into the details of the descent I 
need not enter minutely, as you have only to read backward 
what I have already written, for everything went well, and at 
1.20 we regained our night’s quarters, where we remained in 
the shade till nearly 4 as the heat of the sun was extremely 
oppressive, especially after coming from so low a temperature. 
By 5 we had traversed the Anen or Middle Aletsch glacier, and 
reached the main branch, another hour sufficed to pass this also, 
and at 6 we had reached the exquisite lake formed by the melting 
of the glacier, from which huge fragments drop off into it from 
time to time and float about like miniature ice-bergs. From 
hence two hours’ walk, mostly along a watercourse running 
round the spur of the Aeggischhorn, (which has been constructed 
with much labour, in order to draw off the water of the lake and 
prevent sudden inundations), brought us at 8.15 P.M. to the 
hotel, where we were most warmly greeted by that most A,1 
of hosts Alexandre Wellig. I, of course, ordered the guides a 
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good supper and made sad havoc myself amongst the wvres, being 
wolfishly hungry and not in the least tired, in spite of the length 
of the expedition, which was altogether the most interesting 
I ever made, and without a single contre-temps worth mentioning. 

June 27. Noon. 

Hut on Col de St. Théodule 11,000 feet high between Zermatt 
and Val d’ Aosta. 

Fancy me sitting in the midst of four bare and roofless wooden 
walls, which some time in the season are to become a Gasthaus 
or Pavillon and will doubtless be a great improvement upon the 
hovel which at present affords the only shelter on this pass. 
Of the twelve feet by sixteen which the area embraces, nine- 
tenths are filled with snow, but Victor and I have contrived to 
scoop out a hole in one corner and with my plaid extended upon 
my alpenstock to protect me from the intense heat of the sun, a 
mask and veil over my face and neck and a thick handkerchief 
above them to deaden the reflection from the snow, I am seated 
at my apology for a table, and upon what no amount of charity 
could construe into a chair, doing my best to fetch up lost time 
and bring this long letter to a conclusion. . . . Taking up my 
story where I dropped it, I have to report something very like 
a dies non on the 19th, since I did not make my appearance at 
breakfast till nearly 11 and spent the remainder of the day in 
writing up my journal, inserting a long description of my ascent 
in the hotel book, eating largely and keeping the fire alight. 
On the 20th I started at 1.15 a.m. for Kippel in the valley of 
Létsch by a very fine glacier pass called the Létsch-Sattel, 
which lies between the Aletschhorn and the Jungfrau, is nearly 
11,000 feet high, and is reached by ascending the immense 
Aletsch glacier to its source, a distance of ten or twelve miles. 
The views, which include the Finsteraarhorn, the back of the 
Jungfrau, and Monch, etc., are extremely grand, but in descending 
the other side we were overtaken by a snowstorm which though 
it did us no harm did not improve the appearance of things. 

The valley of Létsch which enters that of the Rhone from the 
N. just above the Gemmi is fine, and we found comfortable 
quarters at the house of the Curé, M. Lahner, who kindly enter- 
tains travellers as there is no inn. I found from Victor that on 
a previous visit he had been greatly smitten with the place, 
and had built sundry castles in the air with reference to it; of 
which the principal was an inn to be there constructed by him- 
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self and M. Lihner, and presided over by M. and Mme. Victor 
Tairraz. . . . On the 21st, after exactly twelve hours’ sleep, we 
started at 10 for Visp and visited en route an interesting lead 
and silver mine and smelting furnaces which were most politely 
shown to us by one of the three proprietors, a Swiss gentleman 
who had resided thirty years in England. At Visp I parted 
with my excellent guide Peter Bohren, having written to 
Chamouni to request a certain Auguste Simond to meet me at 
Zermatt, whither Victor and I proceeded the next morning. 
Taking it very easily, each with our knapsack, we arrived about 
5 at the Hotel Mont Cervin, where we found Auguste very glad 
to welcome us, having waited already two days with nothing 
to do owing to the delay in my route from bad weather. 

The 23rd being the Féte Dieu, I gave the guides a holiday and 
strolled off by myself between 9 and 10 to the Zmutt Glacier 
whence I ascended the Hérnli, the highest point in a direct line 
between the Matterhorn and Zermatt and commanding a glorious 
view in every direction, its height being nearer 10 than 9000 
feet I believe. I now resolved, as the weather seemed to have 
set in fine, to attempt the ascent of Monte Rosa and accordingly 
on the 24th with Victor, Auguste and a first-rate Zermatt guide, 
Peter Taugwalder, I ascended to the hotel on the Riffel to sleep, 
M. Seiler having most kindly opened it for my convenience. 
By 2 a.m. on the following morning, the 25th, we were marching 
steadily over the slopes of frozen snow between the inn and the 
Riffelhorn, a beautiful crescent moon being of great service in 
helping us to find the path, whilst it lit up with its pale rays the 
vast circle of mountains with the most exquisite softness. At 
3.15 we were on the glacier de Gorner, and so excellent was the 
condition of the snow at this early hour that before 4 we had 
traversed it diagonally and reached a point called Auf dem 
Platte, at the base of Monte Rosa, where the tug of war com- 
mences in the shape of a steady climb of almost exactly 7000 
feet : and a tug we found it such as I fancy I should have some 
difficulty to persuade either of my guides to face again : for 
about 5 the snow entirely changed, and, from being in as perfect 
a state as could be desired, became rapidly softer, not so much 
from thaw, as on account of the stormy weather, which had 
prevailed at intervals for some time in the upper ice-world, so 
that by 5.30 we were ploughing our way through fresh snow 
four feet deep, into which we hardly ever sank less than to the 
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knee, and constantly to the waist. I, of course, took my turn 
to lead, and pound steps, but in spite of the additional relief 
thus afforded, Auguste (who is considered the strongest man in 
Chamouni, but has latterly been in poor health) soon knocked 
up from palpitation of the heart, and as I continued as fresh as 
a rose with no sense of fatigue, I undertook his share of pioneer- 
ing as well as my own, rather to the astonishment, I fancy, of 
both Peter and Victor. It did not however in the least tire 
me, and was a great relief to them, without which, they admitted, 
it would have been impossible to proceed. At 12.15, after seven 
hours of this work, we reached by a very steep climb a sort of 
Col [now known as the “ Sattel,’’ 14,285 feet high] overlooking 
the great plateau enclosed between the Lyskamm and the semi- 
circle formed by those peaks of Monte Rosa, which, lying at 
behind and to the S. of the highest summit, are not seen from 
the points of view on the Zermatt side. By a rough calculation 
of a barometrical observation made here, this Col seems to be 
rather upwards of 14,000 feet in height, and, of course, commands 
a glorious view in every direction, except where the final Kamm 
or ridge intercepts the view. Auguste, resting at intervals, 
came toiling up slowly after us, and, whilst waiting for him, we 
proceeded to fortify ourselves for the climb along the ridge or 
aréte by a hearty lunch. At length Auguste arrived, but so 
exhausted that, after administering a small portion of Cognac 
and some aromatic sugar which I carried purposely for such a 
contingency, we decided that he had better re-descend slowly 
without delay, whilst we did our possible to vanquish the 1000 
feet [precisely 932 feet] that remained. Under the best of circum- 
stances, this ridge is a pinch, but when the jagged rocks, which 
usually afford a holdfast, are masked in soft treacherous snow, 
which at any moment may give way and descend in avalanches, 
whilst affording no sure footing, and no support for the bdion, 
it requires some “‘ vim ” to go ahead: we did not flinch, however, 
till we had put another 500 feet between us and Zermatt, but 
then further progress became impossible, or at any rate fool- 
hardy, as in addition to the increasing danger it was now 1.30 P.M. 
Two hours more would have been required to reach the summit 
and return to the point we had gained, and considering that the 
sun would probably, by yet further softening the snow, delay 
our downward progress to a serious extent, it was high time to 
turn back. Of course it was a trial, but the case was clear, and 
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we had besides seen almost everything that would have been 
visible from the highest point, which was not more than 500 
feet above us, so that it would have been something more than 
foolish to risk one’s own life and that of two guides merely to get 
so many feet higher. Time will not allow of my entering into the 
details of the glorious view (which however is decidedly inferior 
to that from the Aletschhorn), nor need I say more about the 
descent than that the snow was as detestable as can well be 
imagined, both on the slopes of Monte Rosa and the Gorner 
glacier, and that our resolution to turn back was fully justified 
by the fact that Peter and I did not reach the Riffel Hotel till 
10 p.m., whilst Victor, who kindly remained behind as soon as we 
had quitted the ice to assist poor Auguste, did not make his 
appearance, with his companion, till half an hour after midnight, 
having missed the way in the dark, and made several détours in 
order to avoid sundry patches of rock and turf which they took 
for forest. Yesterday the 26th, we spent the morning quietly 
at the Riffel after a good night’s rest, and descended leisurely to 
Zermatt about 5. At dinner I was joined by a M. Bétemps, the 
Swiss engineer charged with the survey of this district, who had 
watched our ascent from the Gornergrat with a telescope and 
proved an agreeable and intelligent companion. . . . Between 3 
and 4 this morning (June 27) we quitted Zermatt for this Col, 
which we reached about 10 with the intention of passing the 
night in the little hut and ascending the Breithorn to-morrow 
morning very early. We shall then descend to Valtournanche, 
cross the mountains to Prerayen in the Valpelline, thence visit 
the Fenétre de Chermontane at the head of the Val de Bagnes, 
and, after looking in upon Jean Tairraz at Aosta, make sundry 
excursions in the neighbourhood of Cogne and the Little St. 
Bernard, reach Courmayeur about the 7th, and Chamouni the 
9th or 10th, so as to get home as near the middle of July as 
possible... . 

Col de St. Théodule, June 28, 7 a.m. 

We started at 2 this morning and finding the snow good made 
such splendid progress that at 4.45 we were at the summit. 
Sunrise most glorious ; view superior to that from Monte Rosa, 
I never saw such effects of light: spent half an hour on summit 
and returned half an hour ago. In a few minutes Victor and I 
are off for Val Tournanche whilst P. Taugwalder and the porter 
descend to Zermatt. . 


CHAPTER III 
1860 


Tuts year Tuckett seems to have begun the practice (which 
later became habitual with him) of travelling with the ladies 
of his family and their friends in the Alps. The party 
crossed the Spliigen Pass from Coire to the Italian lakes 
and Milan, returning over the Simplon, and on the evening 
of July 12 reached Visp. Here Tuckett found his two 
guides, Victor Tairraz and his brother Joseph, who had 
been with him in 1859. (Victor this summer was the care- 
taker of the ladies, in which capacity Tuckett gives him 
great praise.) The next day the ladies proceeded to Zermatt; 
Tuckett had meditated an expedition to Zinal, but feeling 
indisposed, went on that day to St. Niklaus, rejoining the 
rest of the party on the 14th, and on the 15th escorting it 
up the Gornergrat. On the 16th he made his first incursion 
in 1860 into the glacier world, the Lyskamm remaining 
unclimbed till 1861. 


Diary. Attempt on the Lyskamm. Tuckett, and T.S. Kennedy, 
with Peter Taugwalder and Joseph Tairraz.? 


July 16. Rose at 11.30 last night, and at 12.30 left [the 
Riffelhaus] for the Lyskamm, Kennedy, I. P. Taugwalder and 
Joseph Tairraz. At 2 reached the Glacier, and at 3 the com- 
mencement of the slope. At 3.45 reached the base of the Schwarz 
Glacier after turning the buttress of the Lys Glacier. At 4 went 
off again, and at 5.30 halted on a little plateau to lunch. On 
again at 6.15, and at 8.15, after some fine ice work, stopped 

1 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 69. 

* See various allusions in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. 


pp. 383, 397, 407-408, and vol. ii. pp. 5380-531 ; and Alpine Journal, i. p. 89. 
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to have some wine on the Col [7.e. the Felikjoch] between the 
Lyskamm and Castor and Pollux. On again at 9.15. At about 
11.15 we had to turn back from a terrible aréte, and halted on 
another at 11.30 to rest. At 12 started again, and at 3.30, after 
a laborious descent, reached Im Schwarze. Here we stopped 
till 3.45, and at 5.30 reached Riffel in time for the 6 o’clock table 
dhote. At 9.45 went to bed. 


This is the brief account of the first attempt on the 
Lyskamm. It was made by way of its W. aréte from the 
Felikjoch (first called Col des Jumeaux), which too was then 
first reached, though not crossed till 1861. It would seem 
that Tuckett failed through desiring to follow the aréte 
itself,! this aréte not being successfully traversed till 1864, 
when Messrs. Leslie Stephen and E. N. Buxton vanquished 
it. 

He wrote in his diary for July 17: ‘We had yesterday 
some fine bits of ice work, once cutting up a perpendicular 
cliff of some fifty to sixty feet in height, overhanging a 
magnificent Bergschrund.”’ The same afternoon he went 
down to Zermatt, where he “called on the Walkers, father, 
son, and daughter, who are going to cross the Col d’Erin 
with us to-morrow. At 9.45 went to bed in order to start 
early to-morrow for the Col d’Erin, with Pilkington [C. H.], 
Stevenson [E. J.] and Butler [H. M.].” He had already 
crossed this pass in the opposite direction on June 20, 1856. 


Diary. Col d’Erin or d’Hérens.2, Tuckett, and many friends, 
with the two Tairraz brothers, etc. 


July 18. Rose at 1.15, had some breakfast, and at 2 started 
for the Col d’Erin. At 4 reached bottom of the Glacier, at 4.45 
entered it, at 5 got across the crevasses, at 5.20 halted part of 
the way up the Stockhi, and at 6 started again. Butler had a 
bad accident. At 7.30 reached summit of the Stockhi. At 8.45 
arrived [on the Col], placed a thermometer on rock, No. 313, 
and at 9.45 left, and at 11 quitted, the glacier, where we halted 
to drink. At 1 reached Abricolla, and at 3.30 Haudeéres, having 
overtaken the Walkers on the Col, and again before Abricolla, 
and loitered a good deal on the road. At Haudéres we got some 


1 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. p. 408. 
2 Of. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 532-533. 
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milk, and soon were off again for Evolena. While waiting for 
milk we noticed the eclipse of the sun commencing. At 4 reached 
Evolena. Dined at 5, met Frank Dillon and his family staying 
en pension, then had tea, and at 9.30 went to bed.: 


On June 25, 1861, Tuckett again crossed the Col d’Hérens, 
but hunted in vain for the minimum thermometer, No. 313, 
which he had left there in 1860. Note, too, that in 1860 
at Evolena, Tuckett stayed in the hotel, of the preparations 
for building which he had heard in 1856—it had been 
opened in 1858. 

To complete the story of Tuckett’s round by Zinal back 
to Zermatt we copy his diary, although on the 19th and 20th 
the expeditions made were non-glacier. 


Drary. Colsde Torrent and de Sorebois. Tuckett, with the two 
Tairraz brothers. 


July 19. Rose at 5.30, breakfasted at 7. We counted thirty- 
three Dirt Bands on the Glacier de Ferpécle yesterday, most 
beautifully distinct. At 7.50 the Walkers went down the valley, 
while I started for Zinal over the Col de Torrent, ete. The views 
in ascending are very grand, and at 9.35 halted at some chalets 
to get séracs and milk. At 10.15 went on again, reaching the 
Col at 12, leaving it at 12.30, after lunch. A thick fog prevented 
us seeing much. At 1.30 reached the chalets at the bottom of 
the Val Torrent, having a very fine view of the Glaciers and peaks 
behind it in descending. Slept here a short time, and at 2 
started again via the Col de Sorebois for Zinal. At 4 reached 
the summit, and had some refreshment, and at 4.45 set off for 
Zinal, which we reached at 6.45, having to make our way down 
through mist and pasturages. The Inn very comfortable, had 
some tea, and at 9 went to bed. 


The inn at Zinal had been opened in 1856, two years 
before that at Evolena. 


Diary. Reconnaissance of the Weisshorn. 

July 20. Rose at 9. Our party the day before yesterday 
over the Col d’Erin consisted of, besides Frank Walker, and his 
son Horace, and daughter Lucy, of Mr. Pilkington [C. H.], his 
cousin Mr. Stevenson [E. J.], and Herbert Butler, who by-the- 
bye had a very narrow escape. At 9.30 breakfasted, and at 11, 
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in spite of threatening clouds, set out for the Croix d’Aer[?] 
above the Glaciers. At 12 reached the foot of the Glacier, but 
heavy rain came on, and we had to retreat, regaining the hotel 
at 12.45. Read till 3, then dined, and at 4 started for the Arpi- 
tetta [Alp], which I reached at 6. The view was glorious in the 
extreme, views very beautiful with grand mist effects. I looked 
right up the Zinal Glacier to the Dente Blanche, whilst on the 
left the Moming Glacier came grandly down from the vast but- 
tresses of the Weisshorn, which rose in most imposing grandeur. 
I was tempted to climb a point about half an hour higher, 
whence the view was still more commanding, and spent some 
time in admiring its glories, as masses of mist surged about 
most gloriously. At 7 rejoined Victor on the Arpitetta, having 
before me a glorious view down the valley, and across that of 
the Rhone to the mountains opposite. At 8.30 returned to 
Zinal, had some chocolate at 9, and at 10 went to bed. 


It should be borne in mind that the Weisshorn was still 
unclimbed in 1860, whilst from the Zinal side it was not 
vanquished till 1879. 

Before 1860 few English had visited Zinal, save the 
brothers Mathews in 1859, who tried the Weisshorn and 
traversed the Col Durand. 


Drary. Coldela Dent Blanche or Durand. Tuckett, with the 
two Tairraz. 


July 21. Rose at 12, and at 2.30 started for Zermatt by the 
Col de la Dent Blanche. At 3.30 reached the foot of the [Zinal] 
Glacier, and at 4.15 entered the moraine. Weather glorious. 
Viennin, Mathews’ guide, came up from Ayer in the night. At 
4.30 touched the hard ice just as the sun struck the Dent Blanche. 
At 5 halted to breakfast at the base of the ice cascade. At 
5.20 were off again. At 9 reached the summit [of the Col], 
commanding a glorious view of the Matterhorn, Dent d’Erin, 
Breithorn, etc., as well as the Dent Blanche, etc., in another 
direction. At 9.30 started to descend to Zermatt, having an 
increasingly beautiful view before us. The descent of the 
Glacier was ugly, and we had at last to quit it and climb down 
the rocks on the left. At 12 reached the bottom, where we 
stopped to dine, and at (blank) started again. The view from 
our dining place was one of the most glorious I ever saw, 
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embracing the ranges from the Rymfischhorn to the Col d’Erin. 
At 1.15 off again for Zermatt, and at 2.30 quitted the beastly 
moraine, reaching Zermatt at 4. At 7 dined, and at 8 went to 
bed. 


The name “‘ Col de la Dent Blanche ”’ is that by which the 
pass was known in 1859 in the Anniviers valley. But as 
the official Swiss Dufour map names the glacier “ Durand 
ou Zinal,” our pass is now generally named ‘ Col Durand,” 
its earlier name having been attributed to various other 
passes in the neighbourhood. 

Tuckett now took his party via Visp to Fiesch and 
up to the hotel on the Eggishorn, visiting the peak of that 
name and also the Marjelensee. But the same afternoon as 
the ascent of the Eggishorn, Tuckett and the Rev. W. 
Wigram, with J. J. Bennen, J. B. Croz and Joseph Tairraz, 
went off to sleep at the Faulberg cave, some way below the 
present Concordia Inn, and since 1856 the usual sleeping 
place for the Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn. The latter 
peak was Tuckett’s goal, as it alone surpasses in height the 
Aletschhorn, the first ascent of which he had made in 1859. 


Diary. Finsteraarhorn. 


July 27. Off at 4, reaching summit of Col [the Grinhorn- 
liicke] at 5.50. Thermometer varying from —7to —10. Glorious 
weather and mist effect. At 7.40 reached the base of the 
mountain, and at 7.50, after 10 minutes’ climbing, halted to 
lunch. Temperature —6.5. Off again at 8.15. At 9.40 reached 
the Col [the Hugisattel], looking down on the Aar Glacier. At 
11.30 reached the top. Off again at 12. Thermometer No. 318. 
At 12.50 reached the Col, and at 1.30 the buttress of the 
mountain where we left our food. At 2.30 started again, and 
at 3.30 reached the Col [7.e. the Griinhornliicke]; at 4.35 the 
Faulberg, where I left minimum thermometer, No. 315, and at 
5.45 started for the hotel, arriving at 8.45. Had supper, and 
at 11.45 went to bed. 


In another book wherein he, Tuckett, has inscribed a List 
of all his climbs, he makes the following interesting observa- 
tion as to this ascent : ‘‘ avoiding all rocks on the way up 


1 Cf. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol, ii. p. 69. 
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to the Hugisattel, and mounting by very steep snow 
slopes.” 

On July 28 Tuckett and Wigram went from the Eggishorn 
Hotel to Brieg by way of the Riederfurka, the Aletsch 
Glacier, the Massa gorge, Platten, and Naters—they do not 
seem to have visited the Belalp Hotel, which had been 
opened that very summer. Thence by way of Sion and 
Martigny and the Téte Noire the two friends reached 
Chamonix. Their object was the Col d’Argentiére, which 
had been discovered by Auguste Simond, who in 1859 had 
very probably spoken of the practicability of this pass to 
Tuckett. 


Diary. Two attempts on the Col d’Argentiére.1 Tuckett and 
Wigram, with A. Simond, J. B. Croz, and J oseph 
Tairraz. 

July 31. Rose at 2 (thermometer for Col No. 314), and at 
3.30 started [from Argentiére] for the Col d’Argentiére. We 
struck up the E. slope, mists curling up behind us, and threatening 
seriously the success of the expedition. At 5.10 reached a little 
shepherd’s hut, where we halted till 9.30 to watch the weather. 
While here the mist cleared off grandly from time to time, 
alternating with sun and rain, but at length the sun burst out 
and the effect was most glorious and inspiriting. It became 
worse again, and at 11 we halted in sight of the upper glacier, 
after seeing six or seven chamois. Lunched. At 12 started to 
return, a snow storm coming on, and at 1.15 reached the Berger’s 
hut. Stopped there till about 2, and at 2.50 reached the hotel 
Bellevue at Argentiére. 


The party went on to Chamonix, and on August 1 went 
up to sleep at the Lognan huts. 


August 2. Rose at 5, and at 5.30 started, Croz, J. Tairraz, 
J. Couttet, Auguste Simond, Michel Simond, Wigram and I. At 
6 reached the glacier [7.e. of Argentiére] beneath the Aiguille 
Verte, but followed the slopes of snow resting on glacier. At 
6.30 passed the Aiguille d’Argentiére, looking very magnificent 
on our left: nothing could be finer than the glorious rocky 

1 Of. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol i. pp. 232-233 and 236, 


and vol. ii. pp. 530-531; Alpine Journal, i. p. 444, and Ball’s Western 
Alps, 1863, p. 221. 
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sides of the Glacier, Aiguille Verte, etc. The aréte between the 
head and the Taléfre [glacier] appeared impassable. The snow 
was perfect, and at 7.40 we reached a point at the base of the 
final ascent, where the moraine of a glacier descends. Here we 
halted to breakfast, and at 8.30 started again. The mist effects 
were perfect, the chain of the Aiguille Verte and Les Courtes 
crowned with snow clearing off in the grandest manner. The 
Glacier by which our route lies is the third on the left bank of 
the main stream, and the last before the end of the [7.e. main] 
Glacier is reached. As we climbed the long final ascent amidst 
séracs and over snow slopes, mists occasionally boiled up around 
us, and then, suddenly dispersing, produced the most glorious 
effects. At 10.40 reached the summit [of the Col], from which 
Mont Blanc was beautifully seen. Placed a minimum thermo- 
meter No. 314 on a rock just to the left or E. of the Col. About 
11.30 we were involved in mist. Auguste Simond descended at 
great risk, making two avalanches, one of which shot over his 
shoulder, as he bent beneath a stone, and carried his bdton 
away. We were very glad to see him back, and at once decided 
not to attempt the descent by that route. Then Croz and J. 
Tairraz struck off along the Aiguille to the left, but returned 
about 2, announcing that descent was impossible. We therefore 
started to return at 2.30. At 3.40 reached the moraine at the 
bottom of the descent. At (?) 3.40 off again. Once Wigram 
fell into a crevasse above his head, but all went well generally, 
and at 5 we quitted the snow, reaching the chalet at 5.30. At 
6.15 started to descend, after eating sérac. We went along the 
mountain side diagonally towards Chamouni, and at 7.20 reached 
Lavanché, where we dropped Jean Couttet and Simond, a little 
later Tairraz at Les Pras, and at 8.20 reached Chamouni. Bathed 
and at 9.30 had a meat tea, and at 11.30 went to bed after some 
chat. 


The pass was successfully crossed in 1861 by Mr. S. 
Winkworth, with Auguste Simond, who found Tuckett’s 
thermometer, that was also noticed in situ in 1864. 

The next days were spent in excursions to St. Gervais 
and Contamines. On August 6 Tuckett went up towards 
the Grands Mulets, but a great storm drove him back from 
the “ Jonction des Glaciers.” 

The return to England was made by the Téte Noire, 
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Martigny, and Geneva. The weather during the season of 
1860 was notoriously extremely bad, which accounts for 
the relative failure of Tuckett’s Alpine plans. But the 
summer of 1861 largely made up for this failure, and this 
journey marks a great advance in Tuckett’s successful 
Alpine career. 
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CHAPTER IV 
1861 


In 1861 Tuckett met his faithful guide Victor Tairraz and 
also J. J. Bennen (who had been with him up the Aletsch- 
horn in 1859) at Grindelwald, on June 8, being joined next 
day by C. H. and W. F. Fox. The same night the entire 
party slept at the Stieregg hut. Apparently, they intended 
to cross the Ménchjoch as appears from the following phrase 
in Tuckett’s letter of 15 June: “ The attempt to cross from 
Grindelwald to the Aeggischhorn was frustrated by the 
weather.” Therefore, the party returned to Grindelwald 
and made their way by Interlaken and the Gemmi to Visp, 
reached on the evening of 11 June. Next day they walked 
up to Saas (W. F. Fox leaving them at Stalden for Zermatt), 
_ where they had a chat with the famous mountaineer Curé 
J.J. Imseng, and made an excursion in the afternoon to Fee, 
then but little known. 

The object in view was the first complete passage of the 
Alphubel Pass (12,474 feet). This pass had been reached by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen with Melchior Anderegg, coming up from 
the Zermatt side, and bound for the Alphubel peak, August 9, 
1860 1—a few days earlier, August 1, Mr. Stephen with several 
friends had reached the higher Feejoch from the Saas side, 
thence ascending the Allalinhorn,? from the top of which the 
descent was made to Zermatt. As Vacation Tourists was 
published in the spring of 1861, Tuckett’s attention was 
naturally drawn towards the as yet uncrossed Alphubel Pass, 
and very likely he had received some hints about it from 
Mr. Stephen himself. Hence, on 13 June, 1861, his party 

1 Vacation Tourists in 1860, p. 281. 2 Loc. cit. pp. 268-281. 
81 G 
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effected the first complete passage of this now well-known 
pass. 


Diary. Alphubel Pass. Tuckett and C. H. Fox with Victor 
Tairraz and J. J. Bennen. 

13 June. Rose at 12.15, breakfasted at 12.40, and started 
at 1.15 for the Alphubel Joch. Reached Feée [sic] at 2, and the 
chalets on the Flue [sic] Alp at 3.20. Here we stopped till 3.30. 
At 4 halted to put on gaiters. At 4.15 the sun struck the summit 
of the Mischabelhorn, and at 4.10 we went on, reaching the 
summit of the Flue Alp at 4.30. Here we took to the rocks in 
front, then over moraine and snow, and at 5.10 halted to lunch. 
At 5.30 off.again in the sunshine. At 9.30 reached the summit 
[of the pass], and at 11 left it. The descent is to the left. We 
came down upon the Tasch Glacier near the Col de |’Allalein, 
and at 12 halted at a chalet to lunch. At 1.30 started again. 
At 2.30 reached the valley, and met W. F. Fox. At 5.30 reached 
Zermatt. Spent the evening chatting with Auguste ['Tairraz], 
etc. and decided that Victor should leave us as he is not quite 
well. At 10 went to bed. 


(At the other end of the diary, Tuckett has set down the 
following hint as to his new pass: “‘ Alphubel Pass. Keep 
away above the rocks from the top of the ‘ Hisfluh ’ of the 
Fée glacier, and descend to Zermatt immediately under the 
Alphubel.’’) 

On June 14, the whole party (Peter Perren, of Zermatt, 
replacing Victor) went up to the Riffel, W. F. Fox and 
Tuckett thence making an excursion to the Gornergrat and 
back. We read in the letter of June 15 the following account 
of an experiment made by Tuckett: ‘A little before 10 
C. and W. retired to their rooms, whilst I betook myself to 
my bag on the mountain side close by. It was a somewhat 
novel sensation, but I got on capitally, found it very com- 
fortable, and slept well, though it was very hard to close my 
eyes, for when I turned over on my left side there stood the 
Matterhorn, with a lovely young moon behind it, and when 
I changed my position, the slit in my hood was filled with the 

1 No account of this expedition has hitherto been published, though 


there is an allusion to it in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. 
pp. 530-531; see too the 1898 edition of Ball’s Western Alps, p. 544. 
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Weisshorn and the Great Bear. At 1 a.m. I roused, went 
into the hotel, and called my companions, who, having 
indulged largely in green tea the night before, could not boast 
of as good anight’s rest asI.”’ Tuckett’s sleeping-bag became 
famous later, especially in 1862 when he passed the night in 
it on the summit of Monte Viso. 

The following day the whole party crossed the Lysjoch 
(one of the highest passes in the Alps) to Gressonay, Tuckett 
giving it the unusual name of “ Col de Gressonay.”’ ! 


Diary. Lysjoch. Tuckett, C. H. and W. F. Fox, with J. J. 


Bennen and Peter Perren. 


15 June. Rose at 1, breakfasted at 1.30, and at 2.15 started 
for the Col de Gressonay. At 3.45 reached the Glacier. At 
4.30 passed Auf dem Platte, and at 5.45 halted to lunch, and 
at 6 were off again. At 6.15 the sun struck us and we put on 
masks. At 10.30 reached the summit, whence the Lyskamm is 
evidently accessible, made experiments, and at 12 started again. 
I got a sketch and some observations. We got caught in fog, 
and did not get from the ridge which divides the Lys Glacier 
from the Garstelet Glacier. At 4.45 reached the chalets of 
Lavez, and at 5.30 stopped to get some milk in some upper 
chalets of the Gressonay Thal. Owing to the fog we missed the 
Alagna route. At 8.30 reached Gressonay. 


(At the other end of the diary, Tuckett has jotted down 
the following direction as to his pass : 

“‘Gressonay Pass. Keep to the left over the rocks in 
descending, and make for the Hohe Licht and Col d’Ollen.’’) 

The next day (Sunday, 16 June) was observed as a rest day. 
But Tuckett took this opportunity of writing in his diary a 
detailed account of the descent from his pass the previous 
afternoon : 


To return to yesterday. When we quitted the summit of the 
Col, we followed the instructions we had received to keep away 
well to the left. After descending for perhaps half an hour or 
less, beneath the slopes of the Balmenhorn, we came to an 


1 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. pp. 380-382 and vol. ii. 
pp. 530-531; the Alpine Journal, v. p. 142; and Miss E. F. Tuckett’s 
Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere, 1867, p. 55. 
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abrupt descent of the glacier, which appeared impossible. We 
therefore made a détour to the right for a short distance, and 
then kept away again to the left, beneath some fine masses of 
séracs descending from the S. side of the Balmenhorn. Thick 
mists now came on, but, following our instructions, we still kept 
on descending to the left till a slight clearing took place, and 
it appeared to us that further progress in that direction would 
be very difficult, as the glacier slopes appeared to become very 
steep. We therefore decided to keep away to the right, till we 
reached the ridge which descends to the Hohes Licht. The fog 
came on thicker, and at times it was difficult to keep to the 
direction. The snow too was very soft, and every now and then 
we went through into small crevasses. At length, however, the 
Hohes Licht appeared through the mist just below us, and at 
3 we halted on a ridge just above it. Here we procured water, 
and examined the terrain. To our right lay the Lys Glacier, 
to the left the Garstelet, and it was clear that our course for 
Alagna must be down the latter, but whether we had not already 
descended too low to cross the Col d’Ollen was uncertain, and it 
was a question whether it might not be better to attempt the 
descent of the former. Having heard, however, that this was 
very difficult, we decided to keep down the Garstelet Glacier, 
or rather under the E. side of the Hohes Licht, and then turn 
to the right, and cross a portion of the ridge to the 8. where 
a depression occurred, which would enable us to avoid the 
Garstelet Glacier altogether. The question, however, was how 
to get down the next few hundred feet. On the left, the snow 
slopes appeared dangerously steep, whilst the rock on which 
we stood did not look much better. We decided, however, in 
favour of the rock, and soon gained the snow beneath. Along 
this we kept at nearly the same level, having the Garstelet 
Glacier on the left and the Hohes Licht on the right. After a 
walk of about half an hour we came in sight of the valley of 
Gressonay far away below on our right, seen over the Salz 
Furka, whilst on the left was the Col d’Ollen, and below the 
valley called In Indren. Leaving this on the left, we skirted 
the right hand slope, and at 4.45 reached the Lavez chalets, in 
the valley of the same name. From here we continued along 
the mountain sides to the right, descending at 5.30 to the chalets 
of Moos, where we had some milk and stopped half an hour. 
A short zigzag soon brought us into the Gressonay valley at 
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Chaval, and proceeding rapidly down it we reached De La 
Pierre’s comfortable inn at 8.30. 


The “instructions ”’ received by Tuckett were no doubt 
furnished to him by Mr. William Mathews, whose party made 
the first complete passage of the Lysjoch on August 23, 1859, 
though his narrative was not published till 1862 in the first 
series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, pp. 366 sqq. 

From Gressonay the party on 17 June went over the Col 
de Valdobbia to Alagna, and the same afternoon crossed 
the Col de Moud to Rima, then descending the Sermenza 
valley to sleep at Rimasco. Next day they crossed the Col 
d’Egua to Ponte Grande, and on the 19th walked up the 
Val Anzasca to Macugnaga.} 

They had intended to cross the Weissthor to the Riffel, 
but, in the course of an examination of the great wall above 
Macugnaga, decided to try the ‘ Old Weissthor,” situ- 
ated more to the 8. (A pass still more to the S. was 
traversed in 1851 by Adolf Schlagintweit, and another 
to the 8. of Tuckett’s, by Prof. Tyndall in 1861 a few days 
after Tuckett.?) 

Here is the briefer notice given in the diary. 


Diary. Old Weissthor. Tuckett and the two Foxes, with J. 
J. Bennen, Peter Perren, and two volunteers (in the diary 
their names are given as J. B. Andermatt, and Bartholomé 
Burgner, both of Saas ; see also Pictures in Tyrol, p. 60). 


20 June. Rose at 12.15, breakfasted at 12.45, and at 1.25 
started for the Old Weissthor with [two] volunteers. At 3 
reached summit of Gletscher Alp, and entered on the glacier. 
At 3.30 crossed it, and reached the path on the N. side. 
Followed the moraine for some distance, crossed some snow, 
and at 3.40 reached the bottom of the slope below the Cima 
di Jazi. We stopped at 4 to breakfast. Monte Rosa perfectly 
clear, a grand panorama. At 4.10 went on again. At 4.45, 
after a beautifully easy climb, halted a few minutes to drink 
under the Cima di Jazi. At 5.30 halted again for a few minutes 


1 See also Pictures in Tyrol, pp. 55-58. 

* A very detailed account of Tuckett’s exploit is given in Pictures in 
Tyrol, pp. 58-68, illustrated by several sketches ; see too Alpine Journal, 
xi. p. 198; and Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. p. 380 and 
vol. ii. pp. 530-531. 
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on a rock near the top of the great couloir on the left side. A 
little above this, two couloirs rise towards the summit, that to 
the left is broad, that to the right narrower, and divides half 
way up into two. We took that to the right. At 5.45 the sun 
struck us, and we halted at the foot of the right hand couloir 
to put on spectacles, etc. At 6.30 halted at a stream on the right 
bank of the couloir to get some water, and rest in the shade. 
The view was most superb. At 7 off again. Up couloir and rocks, 
and at last the couloir divided. We took the rocks in the centre, 
and had a wonderful climb, the last part up a steep ridge of 
snow. It would be better another time to take the left hand 
secondary couloir, in ascending. At 9.30 reached the summit. 
Andenmatten [sic] and Burger [sic] accompanied us, and leit 
us on the summit to return by the usual Weiss Thor. We made 
an excellent meal, and at 10.45 started for Zermatt. The real 
Col is a little above our halting place. At 12 halted on a rock 
to get some water and food. At 12.20 started again, and at 1.30 
quitted the glacier after a tiresome pull through soft snow, 
through which we fell constantly into crevasses. At 2.30 reached 
the Riffel. Lunched, and at 4.15 started again, and at 5.40 
reached Zermatt. At 9.30 went to bed. A glorious moonlight 
night. 


The next day the party strolled up in the afternoon to 
the Riffel in preparation for an attack on the Lyskamm 
from the Lysjoch (the accessibility of this peak from that 
direction having been ascertained on the 15th June), but 
had to content themselves with the ascent of the Signalkuppe 
summit (14,965 feet) of Monte Rosa (the fourth peak in 
height of that group), the first ascent made from the Riffel, 
and the second in all. 


Diary. Attempton the Lyskamm and ascent of the Signalkuppe.* 
Tuckett and the two Foxes, with J. J. Bennen and Peter 
Perren, and an English clergyman, with Johann Kronig. 

«99 June. Rose at 11.30 last night, breakfasted at 12, and at 

12.20 started in glorious moonlight for the Lyskamm. At 1.30 
entered the glacier. At 2.30 got across opposite Auf dem Platte, 
and at 4 halted for breakfast. A delicious morning, with strong 


1 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. pp. 380-381; Ball’s 
Western Alps, 1863, p. 300; and Pictures in Tyrol, pp. 68-73. 
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N. wind. At 4.30 on again. The sun did not strike us till 7, 
which was very agreeable, and a strong N. wind kept us cool 
enough. At 7.40 reached the Col [de Lys], but the wind was 
so strong that we had to work away to the right, till 7.55, when 
we halted for breakfast. Temp. 0° cent. We had a glorious 
view of the Héchste [Spitze], Zumstein [spitze], Signal Kuppe, 
Parrot [spitze], Balmenhorn, Schwarzhorn, etc. Here we were 
obliged to turn back, as the wind was so high. We therefore 
started instead at 8.30 for the Signal Kuppe. At 8.45 reached 
the Col again, and at 10.15 the summit [of the Signalkuppel], 
and quitted it at 10.30. The view was glorious, though partially 
clouded towards Italy. At 11.25 halted for lunch, and at 12 
went onagain. At 1.40, after an exciting walk down the crevasses, 
we halted to take some wine. At 2 went on again, and at 3.10 
reached the level of the Gérner [sic] Glacier. The sun was 
tremendously hot, and we halted for some water. At 4 reached 
the shore, and at 5 the Riffel,” [Zermatt being regained the same 
evening]. 


It must be recollected that at this date the Lyskamm was 
still unclimbed, though it surrendered to a large party on 
10 August of the same year, which took the route from the 
Lysjoch tried by Tuckett.! 

Tuckett had now done all that he desired around Zermatt, 
and so (after a day’s rest there) his party set out for Aosta 
by way of the Col de Valpelline (discovered only in the 
previous year), the Col d’Oren (first passage), and the Col 
de Fenétre. But a failure on the Col de Valpelline (on 
June 24), owing to bad weather, preceded his successful 
passage. 


Diary. Passage of the Col de Valpelline and ascent of the Téte 
Blanche.2, Tuckett and the two Foxes, with J. J. Bennen, 
Peter Perren, J. Kronig, and his brother. 

25 June. Rose at 11.15 last night, breakfasted at 11.45, and 
at 12.20 started with Bennen, Perren, Kronig, and his brother 
for Prerayen. At 3.15 entered on the glacier or rather the 
moraine. At 4.30 halted on the moraine to lunch to the left of 
the Stockhi [szc]. Up to this time there had been fog, but it 


1 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. p. 383, and p. 83 above. 
2 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. 1. p. 294. 
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now began to clear a little, and suddenly we had the most 
glorious clearing off I ever saw. In the fog we had wandered 
considerably to the right of the Stockhi, and, starting at 5, we 
reached its foot at 5.15—temperature —1°.5. We went round to 
the left of the Stockhi, and at 6.30 reached top. Had a glass of 
wine, and sketched the Matterhorn. 

At 6.45 off again. At 8 reached Col d’Erin (11,418 ft.), and 
hunted for, but could not find, my minimum [thermometer] 
[left there in 1860]. At 8.30 on again to the left, and at 9.15 
reached the Téte Blanche [12, 304 ft.]. View superb. At 9.15 
started to return. Saw Mont Blanc most distinctly. In 10 
minutes regained the point where we had deposited our food, 
on which we made a vigorous attack, and at 10.30 started down 
the slopes to the left for the Valpelline Joch [11,687 ft. ], which 
we reached at 10.45. Then descended, and crossed the ‘‘ Kessel,”’ 
the edge of which we reached at 11.15, whence a steep rock 
descent led to a lower valley. Ten minutes’ scramble brought 
us to a snow slope, at the bottom of which lay the glacier, which 
swept round to the right. At 12.15 reached the bottom after 
an amusing glissade, and entered on the glacier which here 
comes in on the right in a glorious ice cataract. Stopped to 
have some wine, and then at 1.15 quitted the [Za de Zan] glacier, 
which must be three miles long. It is gently inclined, and 
beautifully pure, with one medial moraine which separates the 
affluent of the Téte Blanche from another, still larger one, which 
comes down on the left from the Dent d’Erin. The phenomenon 
of concealed moraines, issuing out at the bottom of the glacier, 
is seen here in great perfection, the upper and central portion 
being of the purest, and the terminal slope as dirty as that of 
Zmutt. On quitting the glacier we halted for water for a few 
minutes. At 2.15 reached the Prerayen chalets ; then we lounged 
about till between 5 and 6, dined etc., and then strolled up 
towards the Collon [z.e. Oren] valley, in order to investigate 
to-morrow’s route. At 6.30 returned. At 9.30 went to bed. 


(At the other end of the diary, Tuckett has jotted down 
the following hint as to the Col de Valpelline: “Is S. of 
Téte Blanche, ascend to plateau about Stockhi, and then 
descend to Prerayen.’’) 


1 Sketch reproduced in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. 
p. 337. 
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Diary. Col dOren (originally named Col de la Reuse de 

lArolla).t Same party. 

26 June. Rose at 1.45, and at 3 started for Chermontane in 
glorious moonlight after having great fun in cooking our break- 
fast. We followed up the way to the Col de Collon till it turned 
sharply to the right. Then, having left a small glacier with a 
large moraine, on the left, we proceeded to mount the snow slopes 
and moraine on the right of a glacier which came down directly 
in front. At 5.45 halted on some rocks above the moraine. A 
glorious day. At 6 entered on the glacier, and at 7 reached the 
Col 10,637 ft. [of which this was the first known passage]. 
Glorious view. lLunched, and at 7.50 commenced descent, and 
encountered a large Bergschrund which took us till 8 to cross. 
At 9.50 we halted to lunch, and at 10.50 started again. We 
came (?) upon the right or wrong side of the glacier [7.e. the 
Otemma glacier], and, landing at 11.30, found we were cut off 
from the S. side. We then had a steep descent over rocks, and 
at 12 entered the level part of the glacier, again reaching the other 
side at 12.55. Then climbed the (?) ravines of the Col de Fenétre, 
and at 1.48 stopped half way up the pass to dine. At 2.30 we 
again went on upwards, and at 3 we reached the Col [height 
9141 ft.]. Dense fog. Left at once. At 4.15 reached the 
chalets of Ollomont in pouring rain. Here we waited till 4.40, 
and had some milk. Then started again for Valpelline [7.e. the 
village], which we reached at 6.30. Here M. Ansermin was 
most kind, and detained us till over 8, when we started in a 
charrette drawn by a mule, the guides walking on. C. caused 
much fun by his bobbings when asleep—laughing kept W. and 
me awake. Gradually, however, we got drowsy, and, though 
the road was awfully rough, kept dropping off. At length 
C. and W. got off to walk, whilst I jogged on all the way 
to Aosta, arriving at 11.30. Had some coffee, and at 12 went 
to bed. 


The interest of this pass is that it became a link in the 
“High Level Route” from Zermatt to Chamonix, the last 
link being the Col du Sonadon, first traversed a few weeks 
later (August 28, 1861) by a large English party. M. 
Ansermin had been Tuckett’s host at Valpelline in 
1856. 


1 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. pp. 295-306. 
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It is interesting to note that by this expedition not 
merely did Tuckett discover a fine and very useful glacier 
pass, but also destroyed the ‘‘ Legend of the Créte & Collon.”’ 
He says that he had with him Gottlieb Studer’s Map of the 
Southern Valleys of the Valais, no doubt the second edition, 
issued in 1853, for this is the only map (save a reduction 
published by Mathews in the first series of Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers, opposite p. 76) which shows this mythical 
ridge of the ‘‘ Créte & Collon.” Sheet xxii. of the Swiss 
official Dufour Map only came out in July 1861, so that 
Tuckett could not have had it with him—it does not figure 
this mythical barrier.1 

After a well-earned day’s rest at Aosta, the whole party 
crossed the Great St. Bernard to Bourg St. Pierre (28 June). 
Tuckett had meant to try the Grand Combin the next 
morning, but the weather was bad, so that he accompanied 
the Foxes down to Martigny. They went over the Téte 
Noire to Chamonix, but Tuckett on June 30 remounted to 
Bourg St. Pierre where he had left Bennen and Perren. 
But bad weather early again prevented (July 1) an attempt 
on the Combin, so that, with his two guides, he recrossed 
the Great St. Bernard to Aosta, resting quietly there all the 
afternoon. 

Tuckett now intended to continue and complete the 
exploration of the Eastern Graian Alps, which he had begun 
in 1859. The three drove to Villeneuve (July 2), and then 
walked up to the village of Valsavaranche, where they 
lunched. Later in the day they proceeded up the valley to 
the chalets of Pont, whence a short excursion was made to 
the Croix d’Aroletta.2 

The object in view now was the ascent of the Grand 
Paradis (13,324 feet), the monarch of the region, and first 
climbed in 1860 only. 


1 For the history of the legend see W. A. B. Coolidge’s article in the 
Rivista Mensile of the Italian Alpine Club, 1915, pp. 47-53. 

2 See for divers allusions Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, 
vol. il. pp. 288-289, and for a reproduction of his elaborate sketch see 
Liebeskind’s German translation of Tuckett’s articles, i. p. 49. 
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Diary. Grand Paradis. Tuckett, with Bennen and Perren.! 


3 July. Rose at 1, had some hot milk, and at 1.45 started 
for the Grand Paradis. Night dark, but most glorious. At 
3.30, after a rough climb, and losing the way, we reached the 
chalet de Montcorvé. I was very sleepy, and stopped several 
times to doze. At 5.30 we entered on the moraine, and followed 
it for some distance, reaching the glacier at 6, and starting 
a Steinbock quite young. At 6.30 halted to breakfast, and at 
7 went on again, the morning gradually becoming overcast. 
About 9.15 we reached a summit, which we supposed to be the 
highest, but a sudden rise in the mist showed us that the true 
summit was further on. About 9.40 we gained it, and made a 
halt on the summit, put our names in Cowell’s bottle, had some 
food, and left a minimum thermometer, No. 367. Then went 
on a quarter of an hour further to the highest point, and at 12 
set out to return. The snow was in fine order, and we bowled 
along at a great pace, quitting the glacier at 1, and halting on 
the moraine for some food till 3. By this time the weather was 
glorious, and on the summit we had at times a very fair view. 
Here on the moraine we snoozed away till 3. At 4.10 reached 
the valley and at 4.35 Pont. At 5.50 started for Valsavaranche 
[i.e. the village]. Called at 6.30 on Dainé [his companion of 
1859], but found him out. At 7.15 reached Valsavaranche, 
had a most capital supper, and at 9 went to bed. 


Tuckett’s quarters at Pont were in a chalet belonging to 
Jean Pierre Jocale, of Bien, his acquaintance of 1859.? 
Next came a second unsuccessful attempt on the Grivola. 


Diary. Attempt on the Grivola. Same party, with Dainé. 

4 July. At 8 Dainé came to my bedside for a chat, and at 
9.30 I rose, breakfasted at 10, then read and lounged, and at 
2.30 dined, starting at 4.50 with the Syndic, Jacques Blanc, 
for his Alp to sleep. At 6.15 reached the chalets of Boconeire. 
At 9.15 went to bed. Weather threatening a little. 

5 July. Rose at 6, the morning being foggy, so that it was 
useless to get up earlier. At 7 started on a (?) long tramp. At 
7.45 halted in a jolly little cavern, as it came on to rain heavily. 
At 8.15 on again, and at (?) 8.45 halted to put on gaiters, then 
went up a steep snow slope for a quarter of an hour, then taking 


1 Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 263, 288, 405 and 509. 
2 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 288 and 291, note. 
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to the rocks on the left, halting at 9.15 for something to eat. At 
9.30 on again. At 9.45 halted on top of a spur which divides the 
lower part of the spur into two portions, and from which the 
upper slopes of the Grivola become visible. Thick brouillard 
kept sweeping over us, but at times we could see the Grivola. 
Heavy snow came on, and at 10.15 we turned back. At Il 
reached the chalets, had some milk and brousse, and at 11.30 
went on, reaching the valley at 12. Perren went back to Val- 
savaranche for the things we had left there, while Bennen and I 
went leisurely on. At 2.35 reached Villeneuve, and at 2.40 
Perren arrived. At 3 we started in a char for Aosta, and at 4 
arrived. Found some pleasant people, an officer and his wife. 
Dined at 5.30, then read, wrote, etc., and at 11 went to bed. 


Tuckett’s patience with the Grivola was finally rewarded 
in 1862, as we shall see. 

Tuckett was now bound for Chamonix. Hence on 7 July 
he went up to Courmayeur, and in the evening went on to 
the Visaille chalet. The next day (8 July) he crossed a 
pass, which seems to have been previously unknown to 
travellers, though probably traversed by the natives. A 
letter of 14 July explains why he selected this route." 


Diary. Coldu Mont Tondu (originally named Col de Trélatéte). 
Tuckett, with Bennen and Perren and Mollard. 


8 July. Rose at 3, had some hot milk, and at 4 started. 
At 4.45 reached the Lac du [sic] Combal, and at 5.15 commenced 
the ascent of the Col de la Seigne. At 6.45 reached the Col de 
la Seigne. View glorious. Stopped to breakfast till 7. At 11, 
after a long traverse over soft snow, reached the Col de Trélatéte. 
A glorious view. To the W. the Tarentaise, to the right or KE. 
the Aiguilles de Miage and de Bérenger. To the N. the mountains 
bounding the Arve valley. To the S. the whole Tarentaise, 
Grivola, ete. At 11 we started for a summit to the right which 
we reached at 12 [this is probably the Pointe de la Lanchette, 
10,132 ft., the pass itself being 9498 ft.], whence a grand view 
of Mont Blanc. Here we saw also the Grand Paradis, and at 
12.15 started to descend. At 12.45 left the Col for the Glacier 


1 Of. Ball’s Western Alps, 1863, pp. 203-204, and Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 534. An account of this expedition of 
Tuckett’s has been printed in Italian (Rivista Mensile of the Italian Club, 
1915, pp. 314-315). 
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of Trélatéte, kept first to the left, then to the right, and so reached 
the central level portion. We went down the middle, till we 
had got beyond the ice-cascade, and then struck off to the right 
to the right hand moraine. At 1.50 we quitted the glacier, and 
reached the moraine on the right bank. Down this we climbed, 
and in a few minutes reached the path leading down to the 
pastures. At 2.15 dropped upon the Pavillon de Trélatéte, had 
some milk, and brousse, and at 3 proceeded to Contamines. At 
4 arrived after a delightful walk. At 4.30 started for the Pavillon 
de Bellevue. At 5.15 reached La Villette, Mollard’s house, and 
wished him good-bye. At 7.15 reached the Pavillon de Bellevue. 
Had some milk, and at 7.25 started again, and at 8.15 reached 
Les Ouches by a lovely short cut. At 9.30 reached Chamouni. 
Found Stephen and Short, also Hudson and Melchior [Anderegg], 
both arrived only this evening. 


Tuckett’s short cut shortens the way from Courmayeur 
to Contamines by enabling the traveller to avoid the passage 
of either the Col du Bonhomme or the Col des Fours, but it 
is only of topographical value, as it takes more time than 
the round by either of the aforementioned Cols. The name 
given to it by Tuckett, ‘‘ Col de Trélatéte,”’ appears in Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 533-534, the 
Alpine Journal, i. p. 274, and in the text of the 1863 edition, 
pp. 203-204, of Ball’s Western Alps, as well as on the map in 
that edition. But in 1864 a pass nearer to the Aiguille de 
Trélatéte was crossed by the Messrs. Mathews, who there- 
fore proposed (Alpine Journal, i. p. 430) to reserve the name 
of “‘ Col de Trélatéte ”’ for their pass, rechristening Tuckett’s 
pass by the name of the ‘“‘Col du Mont Tondu,” from the 
peak, which rises to its S.W. This alteration was accepted, 
and these two names appear in the text (pp. 211-213) and on 
the map in Ball’s 1866 edition, as well as on Mr. Adams 
Reilly’s outline sketch (opposite p. 290 of vol. ii. of the Alpine 
Journal), illustrating Mr. Mathews’ paper on his pass of 1864. 

The following day, 9 July, was spent by Tuckett chatting 
with his friends, paying a visit to his old guide, Victor 
Tairraz, whom he had had to send back home from Zermatt, 
and endeavouring to get the Rules of the “‘ Compagnie des 
Guides”? amended. The next day, 10 July, a large party, 
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including Tuckett, crossed over by the Pavillon Bellevue to 
Contamines, and that night bivouacked under a great 
boulder at the W. foot of the Col de Miage, with the view 
of trying Mont Blanc from the Col de Miage. The party 
reached that Col all right next morning, and (writes Tuckett 
in his diary) ‘‘ decided that the only feasible route thence 
up Mont Blane would be to descend a short distance on the 
K. side, and then take up a sort of snow valley or corridor, 
apparently leading to an aréte which connects itself both 
with the Aiguille de Bionnassay and the Déme de Gofité.” 
They were just making preparations to start off in the 
direction of Mont Blanc, when it was discovered that young 
Birkbeck had accidentally slipped down a great part of the 
W. slope of the pass. 

In the end, the accident, most providentially, proved not 
to be fatal. But it broke up all Tuckett’s plans, as he 
was foremost in getting the victim transported down to 
St. Gervais, procuring medical advice, etc. His diary for 
11 July and following days as well as a great portion of 
his seven sheet letter of 14 July are taken up with a detailed 
account of all the events connected with the accident— 
deeply interesting, and very characteristic. 

It was not till the sufferer was on the mend that Tuckett 
could again take up his Alpine plans. His wish was to make 
the complete ascent of Mont Blanc from St. Gervais, passing 
over the Aiguille and the Déme du Gofiter and then mounting 
the Bosses du Dromadaire (instead of descending to the Grand 
Plateau and thence remounting through the “ Corridor’’). 


This expedition is known only from passing allusions 
made in the Alpine Journal, viii., Appendix, p. 18, and Ball’s 
Western Alps, 1863, p. 212. 

As Tuckett returned to England immediately after, there 
are no letters of his relating to this climb. Hence the 
following extracts from his Diary (hitherto unprinted) form 
the original source for this remarkable exploit. 


1 For the official account of this accident see Hudson’s narrative in 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. i. pp. 208-224, in which the 
sketch of the Col de Miage on p. 211 is copied from a sketch sent home 
by Tuckett in his letter of 14 July. 
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Diary. Mont Blanc by the Déme du Gotiter and the Bosses. 
Tuckett and L. Stephen, with Melchior Anderegg, J. J. 
Bennen, and Peter Perren (also W. F. Short and F. Mather, 
as far as the Aiguille de Gofiiter), with three porters. 


17 July. Rose at 2.45, breakfasted at 3.30 and at 4.15 
started [from St. Gervais] for the Aiguille de Gouté—Stephen, 
Short, Mather, and self, with Bennen, Melchior [Anderegg], and 
Perren. At 4.55 reached Bionay, found Mollard and three 
porters, arranged provisions, and at 5.15 started again. At 6 
reached Bionnassay, and at 6.30 the chalets of Allard. Here we 
stopped for some milk, and at 7.5 went on again. At 8 halted 
on the grass slope to the left of the Bionnassay Glacier, and at 
8.5 went on again. Our porters were Jacquet, Lucien, and 
Jacquet, Joseph, the first (?) hired the rest. At 9.30 put on 
spectacles, and at 9.45 gaiters. Kept round by the glacier, to 
the right, and the Téte Rousse, on the left. At 11.45 reached the 
“Cabane de Guichard.”’ Stopped to lunch till 12.35 when we 
started again for the Aiguille. At 1 we reached the base of the 
steep climb, ascended for a short distance, and then crossed the 
couloir, which was very easy. At 1.20 reached a point in the 
ridge where is the cabin of De Saussure. Halted here till 1.45. 
At 3.45 reached the summit [of the Aiguille de Gotiter], and at 
once placed thermometer No. 372 outside the N.E. corner of 
the hut. We made soup, and had a glorious view. The sunset 
was most glorious.+ 


Diary. Tuckett and Stephen, with Anderegg, Bennen, and 
Perren. 


18 July. Off at 4.15, reached the Déme de Goiité at 5.40. 
At 6.15 halted at top of Bosse to eat. On again at 6.25, and at 
8.15 reached the summit [of Mont Blanc]. View glorious. Off 
again at 8.30. At 9.15 reached bottom of Mur de la Céte, at 
9.40 bottom of “ Corridor,” crossed bergschrund most beautifully. 
At 10.10 stopped on the Grand Plateau to lunch. Went on again 
at 10.40. At 12 reached the Grands Mulets without difficulty. 
Lounged, and at 2.15 started again. A glorious day. At 3.30 
reached the land, halted for milk at the chalets, and arrived at 
Chamouni a little after 6. Received with guns, and Stephen’s 
modesty was severely put to the test by a bouquet. I dined 


1 The result of Tuckett’s boiling-point observations is given in Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, vol. ii. pp. 510-511. 
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with him at 8, and met Kennedy afterwards. Had a very busy 
evening in one way and another. 


It is interesting to recall that E. S. Kennedy was one of 
the guideless party which had mounted in 1855 from St. 
Gervais, by the Aiguille and Dome de Goiiter, and then 
descended to the Grand Plateau in order to remount by the 
Corridor. In 1859 Hudson’s party (led by M. Anderegg) 
had mounted from the Grand Plateau, and had then gone 
over the Bosses to the top of Mont Blanc. The historical 
importance of Tuckett’s expedition, therefore, is not that 
it traversed any spot as yet untrodden by the foot of 
man, but that the party “thus completed the undertaking 
commenced 76 years previously by Saussure and his com- 
panions,” as wrote Mr. J. Ball in the first edition, 1863, 
of his Western Alps, p. 212. The route taken on the descent 
was that first struck out in 1827 by Fellows and Hawes, 
thus avoiding the original line of ascent between the Rochers 
Rouges. 

This splendid ascent crowned Tuckett’s Alpine season, of 
1861, which had been fairly successful, though with some 
ups and downs. But it was destined to be entirely cast 
into the shade by his Alpine doings in 1862, which form 
the culmination of, at any rate, the first half of his Alpine 
career. 


LETTERS 


ZERMATT, 21 June 1861. 


. . . In the first place we are all well, and getting on most 
successfully. Secondly the weather is simply perfection... . 
The heat and brightness of the last week have made a great 
alteration in the snow, which is now in beautiful order, firm 
without being slippery, and we cannot help regretting that so 
few travellers are now in this neighbourhood. . . . Bennen con- 
tinues to please us more and more, and Perren turns out such a 
steady, strong, lively, skillful fellow that I have decided to take 
him on to Chamouni. . . . From Gressonay we decided to cross 
the Val Dobbia Pass . . . and then . . . ascend the Val Sesia 
as far as Alagna, and thence cross by the Col de Moud to Rima 
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and Rimasco. . . . At 7 (on the 18th) we were under weigh 
(en route for Ponte Grande in the Val Anzasca via Carcoforo 
and the Col d’Eigua), weather superb and scenery most beautiful, 
fine mountains of picturesque forms and exquisitely wooded 
bounding the valley, down which leaped a torrent of the most 
beautifully coloured water I think I ever saw. It was very hot, 
however, and when at 9 we reached Carcoforo we were delighted 
to find a cosy little inn, a jewel of a landlord, plenty of fresh milk 
and excellent Vino d’Asti, on all of which (barring the landlord) 
we feasted right royally. The ascent to the Col d’Eigua is very 
beautiful, and as we had the day before us we were disposed to 
enjoy its charms leisurely, so that it was not till 12 that we 
reached the summit. The view from hence was extremely grand 
and lovely, Monte Rosa being seen in great perfection, whilst in 
three other directions we looked respectively down the Vals 
Anzasca, Mastalone and Sermenta glowing in the soft blue colour- 
ing of Italy. After a hearty lunch we were tempted to climb a 
neighbouring summit in order to get a more extensive panorama, 
and so it was nearly 2 before we commenced the descent to 
Ponte Grande. This last was one of the loveliest walks I think 
I ever took, the valley (a lateral one joining the Val Anzasca at 
Ponte Grande) being magnificently wooded with pine, beech, 
ash, walnut and chestnut, ferns abounding, magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons in full bloom, thickets of laburnums in flower, etc. 
Between 3 and 4 we could not resist the temptation to encamp 
and enjoy the scenery at our leisure till 5, when we again tramped 
on, and about 6 reached Ponte Grande, where is now a most 
excellent inn. On the 18th we walked quietly up to Macugnaga, 
through the glorious Val Anzasca, and immediately on our arrival 
accomplished a most delicious bath in a fine torrent which flows 
by the hotel. The question now was how to return to Zermatt. 
We had originally thought of crossing the Moro to the Mattmark 
See and then going over by the Weiss Thor, but during the 
last two days we had discussed the feasibility of an attempt 
to go direct from Macugnaga to Zermatt, between Monte Rosa 
and the Cima di Jazi, where in former times it is said that a 
passage existed. Of late years even our best mountaineers have 
been satisfied with the assurance that it was no longer prac- 
ticable, and appear in consequence not even to have examined 
it. A careful study from the Col d’Higua satisfied us, however, 
that there was enough chance of success to warrant us in at 
H 
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least making the attempt, and so, at 1.25 yesterday morning 
(the 20th), we quitted Macugnaga, our party being increased 
by two volunteers, men of Saas, who were willing to act as porters 
for a small sum, and the advantage of acquiring a knowledge of 
the pass in our company. Lantern in hand we rapidly ascended 
the pastures, and at dawn gained the level of the glacier which 
descends from Monte Rosa, whose summits together with those 
of the Pizzo Bianco and Cima di Jazi form perhaps the grandest 
amphitheatre to be found in the Alps. The morning was ex- 
quisitely fine and our course clear before us. First up the Jazi 
glacier and then up asuccession of couloirs and rocks to the summit 
which rose steep and defiant before us. Closer acquaintance, 
however, rather added to our hopes, and after breakfasting at 
4. we fairly buckled to our work. The snow was in fine order 
though in some places very steep, but we went steadily up and 
at 9.30 reached the summit. We should have gained it an hour 
earlier, but Bennen took a wrong turn and we had in consequence 
a most exciting rock scramble, and some wonderful step cutting 
to perform. We spent more than an hour on the ridge, dismissed 
the volunteers to return by the pass usually taken, and then 
started off for the Riffel which we reached soon after 2, as fresh 
as larks. After spending an hour or two there, we came on to 
this place in the evening. .. . 


ZERMATT, 23 June 1861. 


.. . After writing and despatching my last letter on Friday 
21st we strolled leisurely up the Riffel with Bennen and Perren, 
accompanied by a Mr. Hill who is the chaplain here for a few 
weeks, and his guide Kronig. Our object was the Lyskamm, 
his the Cima di Jazi, but Kronig was very anxious to join the 
former expedition, and though (as Hill whilst a first-rate pedes- 
trian had had no experience of grandes courses) I was a little 
doubtful about the expediency of it, it was at length decided 
that we should undertake the parson at any rate as far as the 
Col de Gressonay, where he might be left whilst we went up a 
flight higher. The moonlight being glorious it was determined 
to make an early start, but though 12 was the hour named, the 
fire at the Riffel was so attractive that we did not quit it much 
before 10, having given orders to be called soon after 11. After 
dark a tremendous wind sprung up which shook the house most 
fearfully, and made me fear that the long narrow ridge of the 
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Lyskamm would, as the event proved, be an untenable position. 
At 12.15 we were under weigh in brilliant moonlight, but the 
gusts of wind were so warm that I made up my mind we should 
find the snow very soft. Our route as far as the Col between 
the Lyskamm and Monte Rosa was the same as that taken in 
going to Gressonay, . . . but from the great heat of the last 
week much snow had melted, and the crevasses were much more 
serious. It is a most noble Glacier valley and well worth a 
second visit, even without any ulterior object. At 7.40 we 
gained the ridge, where the wind almost carried us off our legs, 
and after some refreshment and a careful reconnaissance of the 
knife-like edge of the Lyskamm, even Bennen shook his head 
and pronounced any further attempt, unless the wind lessened, 
as gewiss gefahrlich, and warscheinlich unméglich. So we gave 
it up like good boys and didn’t grumble, and had our reward in 
consequence. Having got so far I was determined not to go 
back without effecting something, and so suggested that we should 
make a dash at the Signalkuppe, which is only 253 feet lower 
than the Héchste Spitze and 75 feet higher than the Lyskamm. 
No sooner said than done, and at 10.15 we were on the summit 
after a desperate struggle with Hill, who had no nails in his 
boots and could not get on at all uphill. We literally had to 
drag him by the rope by main force, and the belts and hooks 
bore the strain capitally. In fact, they prove a most successful 
invention, saving lots of time. It was as much as we could do 
to maintain our position on the summit, though there was good 
holdfast amongst the rocks, and showers of fine snowy particles 
drove over us incessantly. The view on the Italian side though 
somewhat cloudy was clearer than usual, and very grand. The 
summit was reached some twenty or thirty years ago by Gnifetti, 
the Curé of Alagna, from the S. side, but I believe this is the first 
ascent from Zermatt and possibly the second or at most the third 
recorded. The head of the Val Anzasca was very fine and the 
different summits of Monte Rosa most beautifully grouped around 
us. I cannot enter into the details of the descent which was 
long and rather tedious, great care having to be taken in crossing 
the concealed crevasses, as the snow was by this time very soft, 
and the Glacier is here much dislocated. One or other of the 
party was constantly falling in, but of course with the rope 
the only possible danger was the chance of getting an ugly blow 
on the shin... . 
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Aosta, 27 June 1861. 


... My last (letter) describing the ascent of the Signalkuppe 
was despatched from Zermatt, . . . and announced that we 
were going to start the next morning in this direction. We 
did start about 2 a.m., but had not got so far as the village of 
Zmutt, when down came the clouds and we should have been 
speedily drenched if a neighbouring Grange had not offered a 
shelter. There we sat from 4 to 5 o’clock somewhat put out 
by the baulking of our plans, but very merry till gradually we 
began to feel drowsy, and as there was no improvement in the 
weather it was at length decided to beat a retreat to Zermatt, 
and get to bed again. By the time we reached the hotel the 
clouds were rapidly dispersing but it was too late to return to the 
charge, and we had to turn into bed with the conviction that 
we might have gone on after all. As it turned out, however, we 
had a most delightful day strolling to the Gorner Glacier, up 
the Zmutt valley, along the slopes of the Gabelhorner, sketching, 
lounging, etc., and were even glad after all that we had been 
detained another day. In the evening ten English arrived at 
our hotel, and our guide Perren informed us that a friend of his 
was an excellent singer and performer on various instruments. 
So we had him up into the salle-a-manger and for more than an 
hour he sang to us most beautifully. The new arrivals brought 
us the not unexpected intelligence that the valley of the Rhone 
was flooded, the long-continued, warm, dry weather and hot 
nights having produced an enormous amount of snow water. 
The singing and chat detained us later than we had intended, 
but at 10 we managed to effect a retreat to bed, not one moment 
too soon, as we were to be up at 11.15 and off at midnight to 
renew the attempt which had been frustrated in the morning. 
At 12.20 a.m. on the 25th we were off in glorious moonlight, but 
clouds, or rather mist, stole rapidly over the sky, and at 3.15, 
when we entered on the Zmutt Glacier, had sunk low concealing 
everything. It was manifest, however, that they were not of a 
mischievous character and would most probably clear away as 
soon as the sun struck them. At 4.30 we halted to lunch and 
discovered, as I had previously informed the guides, that we 
were too much to the right and had missed the base of the 
Stockhi up which the upper portion of the glacier is reached. 
Whilst, however, we were discussing our provisions, the fog 
began to disperse, now here, now there, disclosing alternately 
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the summits of the Matterhorn, Dent d’Erin, Dent Blanche, etc., 
glittering in the morning sun. This sight I have often witnessed, 
but never I think of such exquisite beauty and grandeur as on 
this occasion, and I especially rejoiced in it for the sake of my 
companions who were delighted and wonderstruck. Pushing 
on to the higher plateau, we made first for the Col d’Erin with 
a view to examine the thermometer I had placed there last 
year, but though we hunted most carefully, not a trace of it 
could be discovered. It may, however, still be there, but at 
present covered with the winter’s snow, and I do not at all 
despair of its turning up, later in the season. (It has since been 
found in good order.) We secured careful outlines of the Matter- 
horn from the Col d’Erin as we had previously done from the 
Stockhi, and at 8.30 proceeded steadily onwards to the W. 
towards the centrally placed snowy summit called the Téte 
Blanche which rises about a mile to the W. of the Col, to a 
height of between 12 and 13,000 feet [really 12,304 ft.]. At 
9.15 we stood upon it, and at once perceived that as a point 
of view it excels almost every other in the neighbourhood of 
Zermatt. Half an hour was spent here, in the highest enjoyment, 
so then it was time to think of the work that. still lay before 
us, viz. the passage of the Col de Valpelline, to the S. of the 
Téte Blanche and between it and the Dent d’Erin, to Prerayen, 
and Aosta. Retracing our steps for a few hundred yards, we 
struck off to the 8S. down a steep snow slope, and at 10.45 
gained the new Col which was only discovered last year, but 
is I think likely to become a good deal frequented when better 
known. Its height can be very little less than 12,000 feet, as 
it is certainly many hundred feet higher than the Eringerjoch 
which is above 11,400. A great glacier basin had now to be 
descended, and the snow proving unusually soft and deep in 
some places we had some ludicrous wallowings therein amidst 
shouts of laughter from the unlucky sufferer as well as his 
unsympathizing friends who, momentarily expecting a similar 
immersion, could not afford much sympathy. Keeping to the 
left to avoid a very crevassed portion of the glacier (the 
Zardezan), we came upon an abrupt rocky descent down which 
our only course lay and which gave us an exciting climb for 
some twenty minutes or more. Then came steep snow slopes, 
most tempting for a glissade, but, unfortunately, alternating 
with patches of hard ice where it was no easy matter to keep 
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one’s legs. Once indeed C. did lose his balance, and to our 
great amusement went bowling off, all of a heap till pulled 
up by Bennen. This made him nervous, and as the ice became 
more frequent and the slope steeper, our progress was of a slow 
and spasmodic character though perfectly free from danger. 
Soon after 12, however, the level portion of the glacier was 
reached, and being beautifully smooth, moderately crevassed, 
and nearly free from snow, we bowled along it at a rapid pace. 
Behind us was a most beautiful ice-fall, which we had avoided 
by the rock scramble, and on our left a still more magnificent 
mass came tumbling down into the valley of which it appropriated 
the lion’s share. The Zardezan Glacier is in fact one of the most 
strikingly beautiful I ever saw, and of considerable dimensions, 
as it took us an hour’s rapid walking to traverse the level 
portion alone. Another hour’s walk on mountain slopes and 
pastures, up which J. will remember he and I strolled to get 
a view of the glacier, brought us to the upper chalets of Prerayen, 
where J. and I were snowed up for three days some years ago. 
These, however, were as yet tenantless, and we had to descend 
a quarter of an hour further to the lower chalets where we 
found a hundred cows, goats galore, the Syndic of Valpelline, 
and a number of civil herdsmen, who at once agreed to let us 
sleep in the old hay-loft above, and promised to supply us 
freely with milk, bread (black of course), coffee, cheese, brousse, 
etc. It was only a little after 2 and we had therefore plenty 
of time to make ourselves comfortable and enjoy the animated 
and beautiful scene. This was C.’s and W.’s first real intro- 
duction to chalet life, and I think they enjoyed it extremely. 
It would be rather a liberty to request an English mayor in the 
coolest possible manner to take your carpet-bag on his horse 
and convey it a score of miles, but seeing that M. le Syndic 
was possessed of a mule, and proposed to start for Valpelline 
whither we wanted our luggage conveyed, we made free to tip 
him a couple of frances and beg that he would be so obliging as 
to take charge of it for us. To this he at once assented, and 
we were delighted to get rid of our impedimenta, which would 
have been sadly in our way for the next day’s work. About 8 
o’clock C. began to be very impatient to be off to the hay-loft, 
but W. and I determined to stay on, the Berger having intimated 
to us that a fine brew of brousse would be ready @ l’instant. 
The instant, however, proved to be a good hour, but we stuck 
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to the milk-cauldron and at length had our reward, though at 
the expense of sitting up to the portentously late hour of half- 
past nine. The hay-loft was pretty well supplied with fodder 
and its concomitants, and we made ourselves and the fleas very 
comfortable on the whole. I got about three hours’ sleep and 
my companions did pretty well also, so that at 1.45 a.m. (the 
26th) we were up and stirring as lively as bees. The Berger 
had placed a supply of dry wood on the hearth, in the chalet 
below (where we cooked that sainted marmot, Joe !), a bucket 
of milk, a canister of coffee, an iron pot in which to boil it, 
some cheese, and a hunch of six-year-old, hard, dry, black rye 
bread, well adapted to a Nasmyth’s hammer, but a dire foe to 
all human jaws and the dentist’s best friend. I installed myself 
as fire-maker assisted by Bennen, but C. having, with the best 
intentions, heaped on a quantity of hay, a dense, black, pungent 
smoke soon filled the room, and drove my companions into the 
open air. I, however, stuck gallantly to my task and at length, 
with streaming eyes, reported progress to the cowards outside. 
We made a fair brew of coffee, and a grand bucket of milk, and 
having put everything in order again, started at 3 for Aosta 
by about as roundabout, but interesting, a route as we could 
well have selected. I quite despair of making any of you but 
J. comprehend it, as you could make nothing of my description 
without a good map, and I have with me the only one (Studer’s) 
that gives this district with anything like detail. In Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers there is a fair map attached to Mathews’ 
paper on the Val de Bagnes and Combin which you may perhaps 
like to consult. Our course then was this. At 3 we started and 
proceeded up the Combe d’Oren, along the path which leads to 
the Col de Collon. We only followed this, however, to the 
point where it turns off sharply to the right and commences 
ascending steeply, and then kept straight on up a moraine, and 
turfy slopes leading to some cliffs which looked as if they might 
be climbed and likely to land us on a higher plateau of the 
Glacier in our front, called by Studer the Reuse de I’Arolla. 
Our pace was very steady, and without going into minute details, 
suffice it to say that in four hours, or at 7, we reached the head 
of the Glacier, at a height of nearly 11,000 feet. [The Col d’Oren 
is really 10,637 feet high.] Here a wonderful view burst upon 
us to the N., a magnificent glacier basin surrounded by noble 
summits, reminding me strongly of the amphitheatre of the 
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Jardin, but from which we were cut off by a steep Strahleck-like 
wall of snow guarded at the bottom by a most formidable-looking 
bergschrund. Of course, we never dreamed of going back, but, 
deciding that slope and bergschrund would both keep, betook 
ourselves to our provisions with the utmost zest, and did not 
buckle to our work till 7.50. Bennen led the way axe in hand 
and cut steps down to the upper margin of the bergschrund, and 
for some time we discussed the feasibility of a flying leap to its 
lower lip. Prudence, however, at length carried the day, as it 
would have been a very ugly piece of business for the last man, 
and so we reluctantly determined to cut our way horizontally 
along the slope, till a point could be found where the risk of a 
jump might be lessened, or a snow bridge facilitate a passage. 
This last was at length found, and we gladly found ourselves 
running down the snow slopes towards the Glacier beneath. The 
only remaining question was, could we get over the Créte 4 
Collon to the W. and so descend the Otemma, or Chermontane, 
glacier. I had been led to suppose, by the maps, and the informa- 
tion communicated to Mathews by his chasseur guide, that this 
said Créte would prove a formidable, if not impossible, obstacle, 
but, whether it was a ridge of precipitous rocks, a fearfully 
crevassed glacier-fall, or a 60° snow slope, I had no idea. You 
can therefore imagine my surprise when, as we descended 
further, it became more and more clear that a great slightly 
inclined glacier lay across our present path, and appeared to 
run without a single break from the Val de Bagnes, where it 
bears the name of the Otemma Glacier, to the Glacier d’Arolle, 
on the W. of which it descends as the Vuibez Glacier. Another 
quarter of an hour, and it became perfectly clear that the for- 
midable Créte 4 Collon was a myth and had no existence save 
in the imagination of chasseurs and topographers. This glacier 
is one of the grandest I ever saw, sweeping down league after 
league, with the most gentle inclination between grand mountain 
summits, and fed laterally by numerous large affluents, whilst 
the bottom was closed by the majestic form of the Combin. I 
am afraid to hazard a conjecture as to its length, but I certainly 
know nothing but the Aletsch Glacier that can compare with it.* 
It certainly must have extended a couple of leagues from its E. 


1 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 1st series, pp. 104-5. 
* Really the Otemma Glacier is but six and a quarter miles in length, 
while the Great Aletsch Glacier is no less than sixteen miles long. 
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termination in the Glacier de Vuibez to the point where we 
struck it in descending from the Col, and, without including 
halts, we tramped steadily along it at a good pace for three 
hours. The final descent into the Val de Bagnes gave us some 
trouble, but we reached the bottom at 12.30 and then, turning 
to the S., climbed the slopes of the Col de Fenétre, gaining its 
summit at 3. Here rain and fog swept down upon us (the rest 
of the day was gloriously fine), and when we reached the chalets 
of Ollomont on the S. side of the pass at 4.15, we were in a 
somewhat sopping condition and not delighted to hear that 
Aosta was distant five bonnes heures. Pushing on, however, in 
the drenching rain, after partaking of a liberal supply of brousse 
and milk, we reached Valpelline at 6.30, and on my calling 
upon my excellent friend Mme. Ansermin met with a most cordial 
reception and a hearty invitation to spend the night. We were, 
however, anxious to push on to Aosta, and declined beds, but 
gladly accepted some excellent wine, cake and honey, and the 
use of a room to change our wet trousers. We next succeeded 
in impressing some sort of a char drawn by a mule, but owing 
to various delays did not get under weigh till 8. I can never 
give you the faintest idea of that ride which was the grandest 
serio-comedy in which I ever bore a part. The mule was slow, 
the road awful, the cart small and springless, and we all feeling 
desperately sleepy after our two short nights. C. who sat at 
the tail soon dropped off asleep, and for some time his ludicrous 
contortions of body kept W. and me in such convulsions of 
laughter that we managed to keep awake. During the next 
half-hour he lost his hat three times, and we had to buckle him 
up to the seat with a leather strap to prevent his falling out 
altogether. At length our turn came, and, after many ineffectual 
struggles, I found myself flat on the bottom of our vehicle with 
my knees up to my chin, whilst W.’s head and body disappeared 
somewhere in the region of the mule’s tail, his legs still bearing 
mine company. At this stage I became utterly oblivious, and 
when I next roused discovered to my surprise that I was alone. 
I learned afterwards that the tremendous jolting had disor- 
ganized W.’s internal arrangements to such an extent that he 
had been compelled to descend and walk the remainder of the 
way with C., basely leaving me to my fate and speculating as 
to what my condition would be if I ever should happen to turn 
up at Aosta. A little after 11, however, I made my appearance, 
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and the only ill result has been, that I have since been unable 
to sit except on the softest of chairs... . 


MARTIGNY, 27 June. 


C. and W. are gone, and I am the sole occupant of this large 


hotel . . . as I have left Bennen and Perren at St. Pierre. 
. I shall probably recross the St. Bernard to Aosta on the 
Ist. ...I am very well and in splendid training. The 


Chanoine Carrel was absent at his favourite Alp (Comboé) 
when I called, but I hope to see him on my return to Aosta. 
Everybody is so hearty and treats me so like an old friend that 
travelling from one hotel to another is most pleasant. 


CoURMAYEUR, 7 July 1861. 


... duly Ist was ushered in by thick fog and a strong threaten- 
ing of rain, so that, after waiting an hour or two to see if matters 
would improve at sunrise, but quite in vain, I determined to 
recross the St. Bernard to Aosta without further delay. As 
we passed the Hospice at 6.30 a.m. only its outlines were dis- 
tinguishable through the dense brouwillard, whilst two inches of 
freshly fallen snow lay upon the ground and gave a much more 
wintry aspect to the scene than when we had passed it a few 
days before in the opposite direction. Pushing steadily on we 
reached Aosta at 11, so as to avoid the heat of the day which 
had now become gloriously fine. This was a pleasant change, 
though it was rather provoking to see the summit of the Combin 
free from clouds and to know, now that it was too late, that the 
ascent would in all probability have been a successfulone. I 
spent the remainder of the day quietly at Aosta, meeting some 
pleasant Birmingham people, Dr. Badham and his wife and family 
together with a young Spaniard and a Frenchman, who had 
joined their party .... I found that while I was away the Chanoine 
Carrel had descended from his beloved mountain perch at 
Comboé and called to see me at the hotel, but not finding me there 
he had remounted and would not return to Aosta before the end 
of the week. I have thus missed him altogether, as time has 
not admitted of my getting up to Comboé, and have therefore 
been obliged to content myself with sending him a written 
greeting and a present of thermometers which I have no doubt 
will delight him. He is busy superintending the construction 
of a small hotel at Comboé which he hopes to get ready during 
the present season. On Tuesday morning the 2nd I left in a 
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char for Villeneuve, the Badham party accompanying me thus 
far, and then proceeding on their way to Courmayeur. My 
object was a visit to the Valsavaranche, whence I hoped to 
effect the ascent of the Grand Paradis and Grivola, and as we 
drove up the beautiful Val d’Aosta in the early morning, the 
cloudless sky and fresh breeze promised well for my success as 
far as the weather was concerned. I should say that soon after 
8 the previous evening, as we were standing on the balcony of 
the Hotel du Mont Blanc, we were astonished to see a comet 
where none had been previously visible. As the darkness in- 
creased, so did its splendour, till the tail stretched away far 
beyond the zenith and to a length which we estimated at about 
60 degrees. No one seems to have had any previous idea of 
its being visible, and it is certainly astonishing that the tail 
should have attained such vast proportions all of a hop as it 
were. I have seen it since several times at all hours of the night 
and morning, but it has never appeared so beautiful as that 
first evening. From Villeneuve we proceeded up the Val- 
savaranche, which is at first a narrow pine-clad gorge, the dis- 
tance being filled in at its lower end by the mass of Mt. Blanc, 
whilst at the opposite extremity rises a beautiful snowy peak 
not far from the Grand Paradis. At 9.30 a.m. we reached 
Valsavaranche, where I found a rough and homely but decent 
little inn. The landlord was most civil and earnest to do his 
best to please, and his larder comprised viande salée, eggs, cheese, 
good bread, coffee, milk, potatoes, and the best wine I have 
almost ever drunk at twenty-five sous the litre. Here we made 
a hearty lunch, and, preparatory to starting for the chalets of 
Pont at the head of the valley, laid in a good stock of bread, 
meat and wine which are not to be met with higher up. At 
1 o’clock we again proceeded on our way and at 2.30 reached 
Pont. These chalets belong to a wealthy peasant, Jean Pierre 
Jocale by name, whose acquaintance I had made two years ago. 
He was now down in the Val d’Aosta, but we received a hearty 
welcome from his brother, also an old friend, and were soon 
revelling in all the luxuries of chalet life, brousse, séracs, fresh 
milk, crackling wood fire, etc. As it was still early, we deter- 
mined, before becoming thoroughly enervated in this milky 
Capua, to make a reconnaissance of the Grand Paradis, the 
object of the morrow’s attack, and so climbed up about 1000 
feet towards the Col de la Croix de Nivolet, which commands a 
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magnificent view of the peaks, including the Paradis, which form 
the head of the Valsavaranche. Here we lingered long and 
did not regain the chalets till 7, from which hour till 9 brousse, 
milk and chocolate were constantly going. Then we had some 
singing and soon after 9 turned in upon some hay above the cows, 
whose bells were so musical that one could hardly complain 
when occasionally waked by them during the night. At 1 A.M. 
on the 3rd we rose, had some hot bread and milk by a bright fire 
which the head milkman had most kindly lighted for us, and at 
1.45, accompanied by Jocale’s brother who insisted on accom- 
panying us for a few miles to show the way in the dark, started 
for the Grand Paradis. Our first point was the chalet of Mont- 
corvé which we ought to have reached in an hour, but our worthy 
guide contrived to lose his way, thereby occasioning us the loss 
of nearly an hour as we did not reach the chalet till 3.30. There 
was a waning crescent moon, but our side of the valley was in 
shadow, and only the comet glared down upon us from the W. 
of N. Not having had a very long or unbroken night’s rest I 
was oppressed with drowsiness and twice lay down for a few 
minutes’ doze, but the extreme cold of the morning would not 
allow of our stopping long. Higher up on the glacier the wind 
became extremely violent and browillard began to form on 
some of the neighbouring peaks, so that we feared we should 
be able to do little more than run up and down again without 
spending much time on the summit. Whilst we were traversing 
a portion of the moraine of the principal glacier, to our great 
delight a young bouquetin bounded up a snow slope at a distance 
of only a few hundred feet and then most mysteriously dis- 
appeared. We went on again for a short distance when suddenly 
it started away from behind a rock only a few yards in our front, 
so that we could have hit it with a stone, and bounded across 
the glacier at a pace that soon put it even beyond the range of 
a rifle. This was the first I had seen amongst its native moun- 
tains and I was very glad to have had the chance. As we 
advanced the mist thickened, and we could no longer see the 
summit. The general direction, however, was perfectly clear, 
and at 9.15 we reached the rocky peak. Here the wind was for- 
tunately still, and as it was early we decided that we would 
be in no hurry, but take our time, eat, drink, make observations, 
and enjoy the view if the mist lifted sufficiently. Depositing our 
various impedimenta, we were proceeding to make ourselves as 
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comfortable as possible when suddenly the brouillard dispersed 
towards the N., and lo! and behold there towered the genuine 
summit of the Paradis some hundred feet above us. It was well 
indeed that the mist had cleared as otherwise we should certainly 
have remained where we were, and returned in the full persuasion 
that we had gained the highest point. In another minute our 
traps were shouldered and we were again en route along a 
narrow ridge of the most wildly contorted rocks, bounded on the 
right or east by precipices exceeding in their fearful abruptness 
almost any that I have ever seen, whilst on the left descended snow 
slopes of extreme steepness. The ridge, though narrow and rugged, 
offered good footing, and in another half-hour we stood on the 
genuine summit. Here we remained nearly three hours, and 
occasionally got magnificent views, though on the whole the 
ascent was rather a failure in this point of view. In other 
respects, however, it was most successful. I secured good 
barometrical and boiling-point observations, placed a minimum 
thermometer and a record bottle, saw a bouquetin, etc. At 12 
we commenced the descent, and at 1 reached the moraine by 
a series of rapid glissades, stopped then till 3 to feed and sleep, 
at 4.30 arrived at Pont, spent an hour there, and at 7 were once 
more in our comfortable little inn at Valsavaranche. There we 
remained till the next afternoon, and then by invitation of the 
Syndic (Jacques Blanc) ascended to his chalet of Boconeire to 
sleep with a view of ascending the Grivola the following morning. 
On the 6th, however, the weather broke up and we saw that all 
hope of effecting our object was at an end. Thinking, however, 
it might be practicable to get over to Cogne via the aréte of the 
Grivola on which I slept two years ago, we waited till 6 when 
the mist cleared a little and then made a start, the Syndic in- 
sisting on accompanying us for more than an hour. However, 
after reaching a height of between 9 and 10,000 feet the fog 
settled down denser than ever, then rain came on, followed by 
hail and snow, and we were reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that it was useless to persist in the face of such a state of things. 
So we turned tail, descended rapidly to the chalet, had some 
brousse, and then pushed on for Villeneuve whence a char took 
us to Aosta by 4. . . . One of my Alpine friends has turned up 
(Blackstone), and fifteen or twenty English met at the service 
this morning including the master of Norwich Grammar School, 
etc. etc. Such pleasant people. To-morrow I hope to cross to 
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Chamouni by the Col de Miage. Blackstone tells me that Stephen 
is waiting for me there, and I suppose we shall go up “ Blank” 
together. . . . The weather has been very fickle during the last 
four days but promises to be fine to-morrow, and if so, I shall have 
a glorious day over the Miage which will make up for the Grivola 
disappointment. ... 

The people here have not forgotten E., C., and B.’s visit, and 
are most civil and attentive, but it is rather a nuisance to be the 
only Englishman in the house, whilst there are plenty of pleasant 
people at the Royal and Angelo’s. I intend, however, to dine 
with Blackstone and his three friends so that I shall not be so 
isolated after all. 

H6tTet pu Mont Joti, St. GERVAIS, 
14 July 1861, 3 a.m. 


You will be surprised at my sitting down to commence a letter 
to you at this early hour, and therefore, before commencing my 
journal, I will explain that I have undertaken the post of night 
watcher in the sick-room of a friend, who is laid up here and 
requires careful nursing. About this more presently, and now 
for my doings since despatching my last letter this day week 
(Sunday the 7th) from Courmayeur. That afternoon I joined 
Blackstone, whom I think I mentioned having met there, and his 
friends at dinner at the Angelo, and then strolled up to the 
chalets de Vesaille, distant about one and a half hours, in the 
Allée Blanche at the foot of the Glacier de Miage. Here I slept 
with the intention of crossing the Col de Miage and descending 
on the N.W. by that glacier of the same name (there are two 
descending respectively N. and S. from the Col) which enters 
the valley of St. Gervais a little above Bionnay. Up to a late 
hour, however, the weather remained doubtful, and as there was 
danger of avalanches from the fresh snow we at length decided 
to abandon the attempt and make a détour by the Col de la 
Seigne, whence, instead of crossing the Bonhomme, it might be 
possible to effect a short cut by the glaciers du Glacier and de 
Trélatéte and descend upon Contamines, the next village below 
Nantbourant. The morning proved gloriously fine, and at 4 we 
started up the Allée Blanche for the Col de la Seigne which we 
reached between 6 and 7. The view was very fine and seen to 
perfection, so that I began the less to regret the change of plan, 
especially as after joining Stephen, Hudson, etc., we proposed 
to ascend to the summit of the Col de Miage from the N. side in 
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order to attempt an ascent of Mont Blanc from that direction. 
Quitting the Col de la Seigne, instead of descending either to 
Chapiu or Motet, we kept away to the right beneath the beautiful 
Aiguille du Glacier, and over the Glacier of the same name, 
reaching at 11 a beautiful Col, between 9 and 10,000 feet in 
height, to which, as it forms one of the heads of the Glacier de 
Trélatéte, we gave the same name, it having never been passed 
before. Here a glorious view was obtained, comprising on the 
N. the mountains bounding the valley of the Arve from Sallanches 
downwards as far as the Jura, and on the S. the whole of the 
Alps of the Tarentaise, as well as the Grivola, Grand Paradis, 
etc. From hence we climbed an Aiguille on the right some 
hundred feet above the Col in order to get a still more extended 
view and at 12.15 commenced the descent of the snow slopes 
which lead to the upper portion of the Glacier of Trélatéte. This 
last is a fine mass of ice, encircled by the lofty summits of the 
Tondu, and the Aiguilles de Trélatéte, de Bérenger, and de 
Miage, whilst at the head of one of its lateral branches Mt. Blane 
is seen rising in great majesty. No serious difficulties presented 
themselves and at 1.50 we quitted the ice for the right bank of 
the glacier. Near us and close to the glacier was a small hut, 
and Mollard asked me to guess to what purpose it was devoted. 
I tried in vain, and he at length told me that silk growers from 
Lyons brought large quantities of the worms and deposited them 
in this cabane in order that the cold might retard the maturing of 
the eggs. Last year there were 40,000 francs’ worth there at 
one time. A further descent of less than half an hour brought 
us to the charmingly situated Pavillon de Trélatéte which com- 
mands a lovely view down the valley towards St. Gervais, Sal- 
lanches and the mountains beyond. Here we indulged freely in 
cream and brousse, but did not stay long, as I was bent on keeping 
my appointment with Stephen and determined to push on to 
Chamouni the same evening. It was 4 when we reached Con- 
tamines, and a good dinner and an hour’s rest would not have 
been unacceptable before starting again for a five hours’ trudge 
over the Pavillon de Bellevue, the third pass crossed during the 
day, but time did not allow of delay and we were soon again en 
route. I felt particularly up to the mark and walked into 
Chamouni at 9.30 as fresh as a lark, but Bennen and Perren were 
both much fatigued, the fresh snow having given them a good 
deal of labour in step-making. I found Stephen and his friend 
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Short at the Royal. Hudson, too, had just arrived, with a young 
Birkbeck, J. B.’s eldest son, a Mr. Mather, and a lad of the name 
of Fox who appears to be an Irishman. After a little chat I 
proceeded to the ‘‘ Londres,’’ made a hearty supper, received a 
most warm welcome, and at 11 went to bed. I was up at 6 the 
next morning, had a glorious cold bath, and between 7 and 8 
was joined at breakfast by Hudson and Stephen who came over 
to discuss plans. As the day was wet it was decided to remain 
quietly at Chamouni, proceed the next morning to Contamines, 
and, bivouacking that night as high as possible, attempt the 
ascent of Mt. Blanc from the Col de Miage on the following 
morning. I should say that the previous night after our arrival 
there was a grand thunderstorm, the very counterpart of that 
which E. and C. will remember seeing last year. Rain fell almost 
incessantly throughout the day (Tuesday the 9th), but the time 
passed pleasantly enough, and during a lull, some of our party, 
being anxious for exercise by way of training, suggested a stroll 
to the Flegére. Off we set accordingly, but soon the rain came 
down in such torrents that, being in no want of training myself, 
I did not think it worth while to get a thorough wetting for 
nothing, and so turned aside to pay Victor a call whilst the 
others persevered in their walk. Victor and his wife were de- 
lighted to see me, and the latter was extremely pleased with my 
present which I had sent her by Victor from Zermatt. The 
pictures for the son were in my trunk and he has not yet had 
them, but as soon as I get back to Chamouni I will take care 
to deliver them. Chamouni was by no means full, but there was 
a good sprinkling of travellers, and we sat down at least thirty to 
dinner at the ‘“‘ Londres.’’ We devoted an hour in the course of 
the day to a deliberate and united attack on the commissaire who 
is superior to the guide chef, and seems disposed to keep that 
functionary in order. Our gentleman was very civil and, by 
patient explanation coupled with firm remonstrance, we at length 
succeeded in gaining every point we desired, amongst which 
were the following—Recognition of the rules amended in 1859, 
at the suggestion of the Alpine Club, as a basis ; liberty to choose 
guides if the traveller has already been at Chamouni; reduc- 
tion of the number of guides for a traveller ascending Mt. Blanc 
to two if he be a member of the A.C. or has some experience in 
mountaineering, the commissaire reserving the right to increase 
the number where the traveller is inexperienced ; the great con- 
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cession that, if the traveller bring a Zermatt or Oberland guide, 
he may reckon as one of the above-mentioned two required for 
the ascent of Mt. Blanc. There are several minor alterations, 
and one other very important one which goes directly to the 
root of the evil. No fresh admissions are to be granted to the 
Corps des guides, which will be kept closed till the numbers diminish 
to about 150 either by death or withdrawal, when further 
vacancies will be filled as they occur. This has taken the in- 
capables rather aback, but, when they pointed out that it would 
cut off the means of living from many, he called their attention 
to the fact that there were seven or eight foreign workmen in 
the village, and recommended them to seek for a living in some 
trade rather than attempt to perpetuate a bad system which 
completely pauperizes them. He has received instructions from 
Paris to facilitate the wishes of travellers in every possible way 
consistent with their safety, but the rules to be finally adopted 
are not yet come. 

On the 10th Hudson, Stephen, Mather, Birkbeck and I, 
together with Short and Fox, started for Contamines, the last 
two, however, only accompanying us as far as the Pavillon de 
Bellevue. On our way to Contamines we passed Mollard’s 
house at La Villette, and commissioned him to procure us two 
or three porters to carry up a supply of wood and blankets to 
the rocks at the foot of the Col de Miage where we intended 
bivouacking. We ourselves descended to Contamines to get 
provisions etc. This proved a somewhat tedious affair and we 
did not get under weigh till after 5 o’clock, at least two hours 
later than was desirable, as we had still more than four hours’ 
walk before reaching our bivouac. Nothing particular occurred 
en route, and soon after 9 we succeeded in discovering some 
large, flat blocks of stone, overhanging in places and admirably 
adapted to our purpose. Our stores were deposited in safe 
crannies, and a bright fire was soon showing a ruddy glow upon 
our encampment, whilst a good pot of chocolate boiled for the 
gratification of the inner man. Then pipes were lit and songs 
sung, whilst the stars above us glittered in a cloudless sky and 
the comet blazed away his best. It was altogether a most 
charming scene, and none the less so because there was but 
little wind to chill us. By 10 o’clock all seemed to have come 
to the conclusion that it was time to think of sleep, so one by 
one we crept into our sacks and bestowed ourselves how and 
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where we listed. Stephen and I selected the ground, Hudson 
a flat rock, and the others according to their fancy. For my 
part I did very well, getting two or three hours’ sleep, and was 
rejoiced to see a cloudless sky on awaking. The fire was again 
lighted, and some tea brewed, and, leaving the porters to pack 
up and take back our traps, we started at 3.30, Hudson, Stephen, 
Birkbeck, Mather, and I, with Bennen, Perren, and Melchior 
Anderegg as guides, and the chasseurs Mollard and Hoste as 
porters to the top of the Col. A walk of one and a quarter 
hours, partly over moraine and partly over the level surface of 
the upper portion of the Miage glacier, brought us to the base 
of the extremely steep slope which leads to the Col, and may 
be 2000 feet in perpendicular height. Two ridges of rocks crop 
out from it, dividing it into three couloirs which are marked 
by the tracks of avalanches. The rocks themselves are also 
mingled with snow and, seen from a distance, make very little 
show. We decided to make the ascent by the left hand ridge 
and at once set determinedly to our work. In piaces it was 
rather awkward, but no precaution was omitted, and after a 
steady climb of about two and a half hours we stood upon the 
summit, a height of 11,000 feet, at 7 o’clock. The view was 
superb, though limited by the bounding mountains, but no time 
was to be lost, and breakfast was at once produced. The summit 
of the Col is a nearly level snow plateau of some extent, in the 
middle of which we encamped, and as we were completely free 
from danger some of the party unloosed the rope which is very 
inconvenient, especially with so large a number, when the 
relative position of each is being constantly changed. We had 
finished our provisions, some of the guides were engaged in 
repacking the remainder, whilst with the others we were discussing 
the direction to be taken. Stephen and I had just been urging 
the desirability of starting with the least possible delay, when 
some one, (Melchior I think), suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Wo ist der 
andere Herr?’ (Where is the other gentleman ?). At first I did 
not pay much attention, but when the question was reiterated 
and Birkbeck was clearly missing, a sudden horror fell upon us 
all, as the terrible idea suggested itself that something must 
have happened. Suddenly Bennen and Melchior sprang forward 
in the direction of some footmarks in the snow leading down 
over a very gentle incline to the brink of the tremendous snow 
slopes on the N. side of the pass, up which we had just come, 
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but at a point rather further to the left or E. than that at which 
we had gained the summit. They were back again in a moment, 
and their convulsive sobs at once told us that our fears were 
confirmed. I immediately suggested that some one should be 
let down a short distance with a rope to see if any traces could 
be discovered of the poor lad, and at last a shout from Bennen 
announced that he had caught sight of what we feared must be 
the corpse, at a great depth below. We, of course, at once 
decided to retrace our steps and endeavour to recover him alive 
or dead, and not a moment was lost in quitting the summit. 
Soon a cry was heard, and Bennen reported that he had risen 
and walked forward a little distance. It was thus clear that 
life was at least not extinct, and, as the cries were repeated at 
short intervals and with considerable power of voice, we ventured 
even to indulge the hope that the injuries might be of a less 
serious character than we had dared to anticipate. Our progress 
was necessarily slow as the descent required the utmost caution, 
and being a large party there was some extra delay in getting 
over the mauvais pas, especially as Mollard and Hoste came 
along very slowly and were evidently in a great fright. Having 
completed about two-thirds of the descent, it was thought best 
for Bennen to go on ahead, and endeavour to reach and help 
Birkbeck, who was still in a position of great danger on a very 
steep slope, with some large crevasses not far below, and directly 
in the track of any avalanches which the constantly increasing 
power of the sun might disengage. We then continued our 
descent ; soon Hudson and Melchior followed Bennen, and were 
themselves followed by Perren and Mollard as different things 
were required. Meanwhile our other companion Mather was a 
good deal knocked up, so Stephen and I, finding we could not 
at the moment be of any assistance to Hudson, thought it best 
to get Mather out of danger on to the lower part of the slope 
over which avalanches would be less likely to sweep. Hudson 
had fortunately brought with him a portable sledge which can 
be converted into an alpenstock if preferred, and by means of 
this and some flannel shirts, plaids and coats contributed by 
different members of our party, Birkbeck was well wrapped up, 
and laid out on his back. We waited for a long time but at 
length the others arrived, half dragging, half carrying the sledge, 
and being very much exhausted by the severe labour were very 
glad of our assistance. As the more level portion of the glacier 
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was reached, we harnessed ourselves four at a time, two abreast, 
to the sledge, and drew it down to the point where we had to 
quit the ice and get upon the moraine. When Bennen first 
approached Birkbeck, the latter was losing strength rapidly and 
had ceased to cry out. He also complained much of cold which 
was no wonder. His socks were turned down over his boots and 
very much torn, whilst the calves, thighs and back were terribly 
scarified by the friction of the hard surface snow. He was 
bleeding a good deal from several considerable wounds. He has 
since explained that he was turning round when his foot slipped, 
and he fell on his back head foremost, slid gently along for a 
few feet and, before he could stop himself, shot over the brink. 
He thinks he must have pitched one or two somersaults and 
that it was the snow accumulating against his trousers which 
at length brought him up, at the spot where we first saw him. 
By a most extraordinary providence, he seems to have selected 
the route most free from rocks, and to have avoided almost 
miraculously those that did exist. It was desperate work getting 
him through the deep, soft snow, and still worse along the steeply- 
inclined, slippery moraine, foreseeing which we had already 
despatched Mollard for a stretcher and three or four additional 
bearers, our own party being somewhat exhausted by the com- 
bined mental and physical strain. While Hudson was engaged 
in packing the sledge, Stephen and I had arranged a plan of 
operations which we now proceeded to carry out with the least 
possible delay. Stephen set out for Chamouni in order to ascertain 
if there were any English medical man amongst the visitors, and 
if so, endeavour to bring him over. After helping to carry our 
packs over the worst part of the moraine, I too pushed on fast 
to hasten up the porters. Having succeeded in this object, my 
next aim was to get a carriage sent to Bionnay, or the next 
nearest point, then to secure the services of the physician at the 
Baths of St. Gervais, (M. Payen) and finally to despatch a 
telegraphic message to Mr. Downton the resident English chaplain 
at Geneva, with whom Birkbeck is to spend the next twelve 
months, requesting him to send at once a skilful surgeon, and 
come himself also if he could conveniently do so. In all these 
objects I at length succeeded, but only by virtue of the free use 
of the imperative mood, and so nicely was it timed that, at the 
moment when a comfortable carriage and pair provided with 
mattrass etc., and containing Dr. Payen reached Bionnay, the 
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melancholy procession entered the road from a mountain path 
not a hundred feet from the point we had reached. Birkbeck 
was soon transferred to the carriage, and at 6.30 P.M. reached 
this hotel, whilst I arrived a little later having remained behind 
with the guides, who were sadly downhearted and wanted 
cheering up a little. We found the Doctor’s opinion on the 
whole favourable. The patient was got to bed in a good-sized, 
cool room, and we were instructed to apply cold water bandages 
every half hour during the night. Dr. Payen put on the first 
set of bandages himself as a pattern, Hudson and I adjusted the 
second and third, then we had a dinner tea, after which about 
9.30 Hudson attended to the fourth series, and then went to 
bed, whilst I took my turn as nurse in the sick room, H. agreeing 
to relieve me at 1 a.m. It was a novel experience, but I got on 
capitally. Between each change Birkbeck got a fair amount of 
sleep, but towards morning, I found the extremities getting cold, 
and became very anxious as to the continuance of the same 
treatment. Dr. Payen’s orders were positive, and he promised 
to come again at 9 o’clock the next morning, but as at 4 o’clock 
it still wanted five hours to his coming, and that interval would 
be enough to effect irretrievable mischief, I consulted Hudson, 
and we decided to increase the interval between the applications 
and place a large bottle of hot water at his feet. This happily 
checked all increase of cold, but the chilliness still continued, 
and we therefore ventured on the further step of soaking the 
cloths in tepid, instead of cold, water. It was well indeed that 
we thus took the matter into our own hands, as you will see 
presently. Between 6 and 7 Mr. Downton arrived, accompanied 
by an English medical man, a Mr. Merivale, resident at Geneva. 
He at once pronounced that the wet applications were the best 
possible things for a beginning, but that they had been continued 
too long, and, unless speedy steps were taken, the power of 
rallying might be gone. Fresh hot bottles, hot blankets and 
sheets were at once applied, a petit verre of brandy mixed with 
some milk administered as often as it could be swallowed, and, 
after four hours of the utmost anxiety, during which life hung 
by a thread, we had the satisfaction of seeing warmth return 
to his feet, and a gentle perspiration break out over the surface 
of the body. From this moment, with the exception of some 
feverish symptoms which presented themselves yesterday, and 
which we had been quite anticipating, his progress has not merely 
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been steady, but much more rapid than we had at all ventured 
to hope. Of course the news has flown like wildfire and we have 
most of us come in for our share of disaster. Birkbeck has been 
alternately killed on the spot, dashed to fragments but still 
found living, and possibly capable of being put together like a 
Chinese puzzle, broken both legs, two ribs and sundry other 
minor matters. Then for a time there arose a party which 
insisted on killing Stephen, and this morning Joseph Tairraz 
has come over with a note from Madame Tairraz of the Hotel 
de Londres begging for details, as J am now pronounced to be 
the victim on the authority of a certain postillion of Sallanches. 
I mean to go back to Chamouni this afternoon with Joseph, 
and put a stop to all this nonsense, returning here the next 
morning. I shall then be guided by circumstances, remaining 
here a little longer if I can be of any further service. I took 
six hours’ watching again last night during which I began this 
letter. . . . We have been a very pleasant and happy party 
here, and have all agreed that this trial has done more to bind 
us together in friendly union than any successful courses could 
have done. We had anticipated a very different sort of associa- 
tion, but it has been otherwise ordered, and I believe none of 
us would have exchanged the grateful sense of mutual sympathy, 
implicit confidence in one another, and pleasure in being able to 
assist even in the slightest degree, for the most brilliant mount- 
aineering triumphs, except in so far as the sufferings of another 
have been the determining cause. .. .1 


1 After several months’ convalescence Birkbeck at length made a 
complete recovery. 


CHAPTER V 
1862 


THE early portion of Tuckett’s Alpine journey of 1862 was 
much hindered by constant bad weather. 

He met his two guides, Michel Croz of Chamonix and 
Peter Perren, at St. Gervais on 16 June. There he found 
also his travelling companion, C. E. Mathews, and made the 
acquaintance of R. J.S. Macdonald. The next day Tuckett 
and Mathews (with Melchior Anderegg) went up to the 
Pavillon de Trélatéte, but on 18 June the party failed on 
the Déme de Miage (12,100 feet). 


Diary. Démede Miage attempted. Tuckett and Mathews, with 
M. Croz, Peter Perren, Melchior Anderegg, and Mollard (of 
St. Gervais). 

18 June. Rose at 3.30, breakfasted, and at 4.30 started for 
the Aiguille de Miage. At 8.30 halted on the snow in a fog not 
far from the foot of the Aiguille de Miage. At 9.15 started again, 
but at 1.30, after a long and tedious climb up most nasty snow, 
we gave up, and returned, reaching the Pavillon in snow at 5. 
Dined, and at 8 went to bed. } 


A passing allusion to this attempt is to be found in the 
Alpine Journal, v. p. 171. As this periodical was founded 
in 1863, it luckily was just in time to receive three detailed 
articles by Tuckett on his Alpine doings of 1862. 

The next few days were spent quietly, owing to rain, at 
Chamonix. But on 20 June, Tuckett, Mathews, and 
Macdonald, with their three guides, and J. B. Croz in 
addition, made an excursion from the Montenvers to the 


Trélaporte cleft, which in 1842 J. D. Forbes had been unable 
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to reach, owing to fresh snow (see his 7'ravels through the 
Alps of Savoy, 1843, p. 84), but which was visited by Tyndall 
in 1857 (see his Glaciers of the Alps, pp. 47-49). 


Diary. T'rélaporte Cleft Station. 

20 June. Breakfasted at 9, Macdonald joining us, and at 9.45 
started for the Montanvert, which we reached at 11.15. Had 
some lemonade, and at 12.15 started again for the Trélaporte 
station. At 1.30 reached the foot of the Trélaporte, rested, and 
at 1.45 started again, gaining the Cleft Station at 2.40. At 5.15 
reached the Chapeau, lunched, and at 5.30 started again, reaching 
Chamouni at 7.30. 


The continued bad weather finally drove Tuckett and his 
two guides away from Chamonix, on 23 June, when they 
slept at Orsiéres, crossing the Great St. Bernard next day 
to Aosta. There, on 25 June, Tuckett spent much time 
with Chanoine Carrel, conversing about many matters of 
common interest, and repairing Tuckett’s barometer, broken 
at St. Rhémy, on the way down from the Great St. Bernard 
to Aosta. 

Tuckett’s object next was the ascent of the Grivola 
(13,022 feet), which he had twice attacked (1859 and 1861) 
unsuccessfully from the Val Savaranche side, but which had 
been twice climbed from Cogne. Hence Cogne was now 
Tuckett’s destination, and he gained it by way of the 
Comboé huts and the Col d’Arbole or d’Arpisson (9411 feet), 
now better known as the Col de Garin 2—Tuckett had 
already crossed it on July 1, 1859. 


Diary. Col de Garin. Tuckett, with Michel Croz and Peter 
Perren. 


26 June. Rose at 2, had some breakfast, and at 3.15 started 
for Comboé and Cogne. At 7.15 reached Comboé, made an 
observation, had some coffee, ete. At 10.15 started for the Col 
d’Arpisson, after taking leave of M. Carrel. Reached the Col at 
12.10, made an observation, lunched, and at 1 started for Cogne, 
and at 2.15 reached the chalets of Chavanis, below Arpisson, 
where I had milk before. Repeated the dose, and at 2.45 started 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, v. p. 171. 
2 See Alpine Journal, v. p. 171 and Ball’s Western Alps, 1863, p. 155. 
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again for Cogne, arriving at 4. Found M. Chamonin [the curé of 
the village, who had climbed the Grivola in 1861], and went with 
him to call upon M. Guichardaz to compare my barometer. 
Afterwards made a second comparison, had some dinner, and at 
8 started for the chalets des Ours, rather below the Pousset, 
[arrived] at 9.15, and secured rough accommodation. 


Next day, 27 June, Tuckett’s perseverance and patience 
was rewarded by a most successful ascent of the Grivola, 
where he remained for a long time, despite clouds around. 


Diary. Grivola. Tuckett, with M. Croz and Peter Perren, and 
Pierre Jacquin. 


27 June. Rose at 2.15, had some hot milk, and at 2.55 
started with Jacquin for the Grivola. At 5.45 reached the summit 
of the Pousset, had some breakfast, and at 6.45 started again for 
the Grivola, the base of which we reached at 7.30, and the summit 
at 10. At 12.30 left the summit, after dining and making obser- 
vations, and at 2 reached the glacier [7.e. of Trajo] at the foot of 
the mountain, and at 2.35 the Pousset. Fed, made an observa- 
tion, and at 3.30 started for Cogne. At 5 reached the chalet of 
Ours, had some milk, and at 5.35 started for Cretaz, where we saw 
a young bouquetin, reaching Cogne at 6.30. Had some supper, 
and a chat with M. Chamonin, and at 8.30 went to bed. 


Tuckett now desired to reach Turin, with a view to 
climbing Monte Viso and then exploring the High Alps of 
Dauphiné. 


Diary. Col de Grandcroux. Tuckett, with M. Croz and Peter 
Perren.? 


28 June. Rose at 7, breakfasted, and at 9.30 started for 
Ceresole by the Valnonte [sic for Valnontey], and the Glacier de 
Grancrou (right) and Monei (left). At 10.45 reached Vermiana, 
where there are two young Bouquetins, had some milk, and 
started again. At 11.45 entered the glacier by its left bank, 
which we followed till we had passed the first lateral glacier on the 
right. We then struck off to the left, and made right up the 
séracs of the arm of the main glacier which descends the Paradis 
side of a piece of rock and moraine. Here we had considerable 


1 See Alpine Journal, v. pp. 172-173, and Ball, p. 152. 
2 See Alpine Journal, v. pp. 173-176, and Ball, p. 162. 
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difficulties, but, once through, we reached slopes of snow which 
brought us almost to the foot of the final slope. A little before 
reaching the latter, we turned to the left, at the base of some ice- 
cliffs, and then again slightly to the right, which brought us to 
the summit of the ridge, rather to the E. of the lowest part, at 
4.20. Here we dined. The view is charming from the Vélan to 
Monte Rosa, and, on the other side, the Levanna, etc. At 5 
started. We got down a couloir easily, traversed a névé plain, 
saw a lake [that of Goj] to the right, but did not descend till we 
had passed it. After reaching a small moraine, we kept well to 
the right to avoid a precipice, and reached the moraine of a glacier 
[that of Noaschetta] which comes in on the right (at the head of 
which is the Grand Paradis). We descended the moraine, to the 
point where that from the left hand glacier [that of Gay] joins it. 
A considerable plain was then traversed, and, keeping to the right 
its right side, we struck a path which led over a low shoulder, and 
then down into a second plain [that of Bruna]. Into this a 
glacier [Goj] comes down from the back of the Cocagna [?.e. the 
Charforon], but looked ugly, though we thought it might be 
possible to effect a passage by it into the Val Savaranche [that 
is by the Col du Grand Paradis]. Another shoulder was now 
traversed [7.e. the Bocchetta del Gias] by the path which is a 
large one constructed for the King, and by a series of long zigzags 
we reached the Alp of Noaschetta at 7.45. Had some milk, and 
then kept away round the mountain [side] to the right till we 
reached the little village of La Varda, instead of descending to 
Noasca. From here we meant to drop upon the Scalare di 
Ceresole, but lost the way in the darkness, and had to return. 
A peasant [of La Varda] gave us capital quarters in a grange, to 
which we retired after a supper of my soup. 

29 June. Rose at 6.30, after a good night, had some chocolate, 
and at 7.40 started again for Ceresole, which we reached at 9.15. 


The deep-cut depression of the Col de Grandcroux is very 
conspicuous from Cogne, so that the difficulties on the N. 
side of the pass could be estimated beforehand. But the 
descent on the other side lay over ground quite new to 
travellers. Hence Tuckett displayed great courage in start- 
ing for the pass after 9 A.M., as well as for undertaking an 
ascent of nearly 9000 feet, followed by a descent of nearly 
as much to Ceresole. It will be recollected that Tuckett 
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had already visited Ceresole on his way from the Col dell’ 
Arietta to the Col de Nivolet in early July 1859. 

As in 1859 Tuckett had mounted the entire length of the 
Orco valley from Pont past Locana and Ceresole to the Col 
de Nivolet, we can easily understand that his enterprising 
spirit sought a new route to Turin instead of simply de- 
scending that valley. Hence, on 30 June, he crossed the 
Colle della Crocetta (8649 feet) from Ceresole to the head of 
the Valgrande di Lanzo.! 


Diary. Col della Crocetta. Tuckett and his two guides. 


30 June. Rose at 4.15, breakfasted, and at 5.15 started for 
Lanzo via the Crozetta Pass [sic]. A lovely morning. At 8 
reached the summit of the Crocetta [sic], and breakfasted. At 
8.45 started to descend. The view must be very fine, but clouds 
hid it. On the N. the Paradis appears to be visible, and on the 
S. the plains. At 9.45 reached the first chalets, and had some 
milk. At 10.45 reached the valley at a place called [blank left ; it 
must have been near Groscavallo, perhaps Migliere]. At 11.10 
passed Punzo [7.e. Bonzo], where there is a large church, and a 
fine view of the head of the valley, backed by the Levanna. At 
11.30 Buccione [7.e. Bussoni]. At 1.30 reached Ceres, beautifully 
situated at the junction of two valleys [7.e. the Valgrande and 
that of Ala]. Had some fruit, and at 2.30 started for Lanzo, 
which we reached at 3.45 by a beautiful road through charming 
scenery. Here we got into an omnibus, and, after various delays, 
and a most amusing ride, reached Turin about 8. We walked to 
the Hotel de l’Europe, and excited considerable attention, as we 
tramped through the streets. 


1 July was a busy day, spent by Tuckett in making 
preparations for his great Viso and Dauphiné campaign. 
During this memorable journey Tuckett made (in his diary) 
eighteen admirable topographical sketches, eleven of which 
were later lithographed privately, while three appeared in 
vol. i. of the Alpine Journal, fourteen in vol. i. of the German 
translation of Tuckett’s Alpine articles, published in 1873 by 
Liebeskind at Leipzig, and two sketches in the first editions 
(both issued in 1863) of Ball’s Western Alps, and of Joanne’s 


1 See Alpine Journal, v. pp. 176-177 and Ball, p. 143. 
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Itineraire du Dauphiné, vol. ii. (eight sketches). His little 
photographed map of the Dauphiné Alps (reduced, with 
corrections, from the then unpublished French Government 
Map, and reproduced in Ball, p. 62) was another result of this 
journey, which ranks amongst the most important ever made 
in the Alps. Yet it would appear that Tuckett never again 
visited the Dauphiné Alps. 


Diary. Cols de Seyliéres and de Vallante. Tuckett and his 
two guides, with B. Peyrotte of Bobbio. 


2 July. Rose at 6.30, packed, breakfasted at 8.30, and then 
out to the Observatory to get an observation. At 12 left for 
Pinerolo by rail. Arrived at 1.20. Had some dinner, and at 
2.30 left by the ’bus for La Torre, which we reached at 4.15. A 
delicious place. The ‘ Ours” is a charming inn. A little after 
5 I strolled up the road on the W. side of the Val Angrogna, and, 
bearing off to the left, struck a path which brought us out on the 
summit of a hill, commanding one of the most exquisite views 
conceivable. Saluzzo appeared in the distance, and we made out 
the entrance of the valley of the Po. The eye ranged over a vast 
extent of plain, which was most lovely. Gradually the clouds 
cleared off the mountains. We descended by another path, and 
reached La Tour at 7.30. Had some tea, with trout etc., and at 
9 went to bed. A lovely young moon, and lots of lucciole. 

3 July. Rose at 3.30, breakfasted, and at 4.30 started in a 
char for Bobbio, which we reached at 6.30. Here we engaged a 
porter [7.e. Bartolommeo Peyrotte], but had a long wait, as Perren 
left his passport at La Torre, and had to go back to fetch it, when 
we had gone some distance. At length at 8.15, we started, and 
at 11 reached Pra. Had dinner, and at 1 started for the Col de 
Seyliéres [9272 ft.], which we reached at 4, taking it very leisurely. 
The clouds cleared off, and the view of the Viso was magnificent. 
At 5 left for the Col de Vallante [9269 ft.], which we reached at 
6.30. The weather exquisite, and the view of Monte Viso, etc. 
exquisite. At 7 started again, and a little after 8 reached the 
chalets of the Vallon de Vallante, a little above Pian Meyer. Had 
some chocolate, and at 10 went to bed comfortably in my bag. 


A short notice of these two passes, and a long description 
of the famous sleeping-bag is to be found in Tuckett’s 
article in the Alpine Journal, i. pp. 26-28, reprinted in 
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Pictures in Tyrol, by Miss E. Tuckett, pp. 115-119. It 
should be borne in mind that it was only in 1861 that the 
Viso had been first ascended by W. Mathews and F. W. 
Jacomhb, with J. B. and Michel Croz of Chamonix. Tuckett 
had taken Michel Croz with him probably because he had 
been up the Viso and had also visited the Dauphiné Alps 
with W. Mathews in 1860, his first journey in the Alps, as 
stated by Mr. Bonney in his Sketches in the High Alps of 
Dauphine, p. 7. 

Next day, 4 July, Tuckett reached the summit of Monte 
Viso (12,609 feet) and spent the night there with his three 
companions, a daring experiment which, however, ended 
well. This seems to be the second ascent of the peak. 


Diary. Monte Viso. Tuckett, with M. Croz, P. Perren, and 
B. Peyrotte. 


4 July. Rose at 6. A lovely morning. Breakfasted on 
bread and milk, and at 8.15 started for the Viso with our 
porter. At 9.45 halted on some débris to rest. At 10.30 halted 
near one of a chain of lakes to have a second breakfast. At 11 
started again, and at 11.45 reached the base of the steeper 
portion of the mountain. Here we halted to put on gaiters, 
and at 12 started again. At 1.45 halted to dine. View glorious. 
At 2 started again, and at 3.30 reached the summit. The view 
was most glorious, perfectly clear to the S. and W., but the 
plain was more or less covered with light fleecy clouds, and the 
Pennine Alps were entirely concealed by large masses of bright 
cumuli. I deposited a Casella’s mercurial minimum, and one 
of his Philip’s maxima in the cairn on the E. summit, and made 
sundry barometrical observations. Snow covered the upper ten 
feet entirely, and it was not feasible to pass to the W. summit. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the one on which we stood 
is the highest. Meanwhile, the guides and our porter from 
Bobbio, Bartolommeo Peyrotte, busied themselves in the con- 
struction of a gite for the night about 60 feet below the summit. 
The sunset was magnificent, the huge, pointed shadow of the 
mountain stretching away over the fleecy clouds which covered 
part of the plain, but already it froze, and at 8 we turned in. 

1 See the detailed account in the Alpine Journal, i. pp. 29-33, reprinted 


in Pictures in Tyrol, pp. 115-127, with some amusing fancy sketches. See 
too Ball, p. 28. 
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The night was cold, and at 3 fog and snow came on, which 
rendered our position very uncomfortable. It appeared to me 
that some of the mountains in the direction of Maurin to the 
S.W. were loftier than the Viso, but not so those 8. of Queyras, 
as stated by Whymper. I gazed long, in order to discern the 
sea, but, though there was little or no haze in that direction, 
nothing was visible, though at one time I fancied I saw what 
might be Corsica. 

5 July. Rose at 5.15, left the summit at 6, and at 7.45 halted 
at the foot of the steep ascent to breakfast. At 8.15 started 
again, reaching the chalets at 10.15. Had some milk, and at 
2.30 started for Chianale. Soon we met three dowaniers, and 
had to display our luggage. At 3.30 reached Ponte Castello [7.e. 
Castelponte]. At 4.5 Ponte Chianale, and at 4.50 Chianale. 
The valley from Ponte Castello is beautiful. Fine woods, 
meadows, and barley fields. Ponte Chianale is situated on the 
summit of a rise which commands a fine view. We spent the 
night at Chianale. 


In all probability Whympev’s peaks “8. of Queyras ”’ (?.e. 
Chateau Queyras in the valley of the Guil) are identical with 
those seen by Tuckett “in the direction of Maurin to the 
S.W.” In any case,! let it be stated at once that none of 
the peaks in either direction are really higher than the Viso, 
the loftiest being the Aiguille de Chambeyron (11,155 feet), 
on the E. side of the Ubaye valley, while opposite, on the 
other side of that valley, the Pointe de la Font Sancte 
(which is directly S. of the Queyras valley) attains a 
height of 11,057 feet only. Tuckett revised his opinion on 
10 July (see below). 


Diary. Col dell’ Agnello. Tuckett with his two guides and 
B. Peyrotte.? 


6 July. Rose at 4. Had some breakfast, and started for 
Guillestre via the Col de l’Agnello [9003 ft.] and Queyras [?.e. 
Chateau Queyras]. At 7.15 reached the Col. There is a fine 
view of the Viso from the Col, as well as from two points 
below it.2 The Rioburent is also visible. On the other side a 


1 See Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, ii. pp. 251-252. 
2 See Alpine Journal, i. pp. 148-149, and Ball, p. 33. 
3 Sketch reproduced in Liebeskind, i. p. 132. 
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grand view of the “‘ Montagnes d’Oysans.”’ At 8.15 started for 
the descent. The path is good, and the descent very gentle. 
A little below the summit we passed a préposé station. At Font 
Gillarde [7.e. Fongillarde], which we reached at 10.10, is the 
douane. In front, the view of the Pelvoux is fine. At the dowane 
we were kept waiting some time for the officers to rise, but at 
10.30 got away. At 11.15 reached Molines at the junction of the 
valleys of St. Veran and L’Agnello. At 12.15 reached Villevieille, 
and halted chez l’Eléphant to have some lunch. At 12.30 started 
again, and at 1 reached Chateau Queyras. We had some trouble 
in getting a voiture, but succeeded at last in securing a char, 
and at 2 started for Guillestre. From Font Gillarde to Molines 
there is a decent char road, and from thence an excellent road 
to Villevieille, where the grande route from Montdauphin to 
Abriés is reached. At 4.45 reached Guillestre. The views of 
the Pelvoux in descending were magnificent. A great fair takes 
place at Guillestre to-morrow, and the place is crowded. I 
found an excellent inn at Guillestre chez Ferrari (l’Hétel des 
Alpes), and soon sat down to a capital dinner. The place was 
thronged. 


It was next morning, in the course of a stroll above 
Guillestre, that Tuckett made the famous drawing (the 
original on p. 69 of his diary and reproduced in the Alpine 
Journal, i. p. 150, and in Ball, p. 76) which proved that 
Whymper in 1861 had wrongly identified the Ailefroide with 
the Créte du Pelvoux (Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd Series, 
li. p. 247). It is interesting to note that on Tuckett’s 
original sketch (as well as on one taken from the Col dell’ 
Agnello the day before) he had first written the name 
* Aléfroide’”’ over the true Créte du Pelvoux, but then 
effaced it and rewritten it over the true Ailefroide.! 

We continue to quote the diary, even though this day no 
climb was made (see Alpine Journal, i. pp. 151-152). 


7 July. A babel of tongues roused me at 4, but I did not 
get up till 6, when a lovely morning greeted me. At 8 break- 
fasted, then strolled about the Fair, and ascended the hill 
behind for a quarter of a mile to sketch. At 11.45 left for La 
Bessée in a voiture which took us down to the high road at 12, 


1 See the discussion in the Alpine Journal, i. pp. 158-159. 
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at a place called Plan de Fazy. Here we waited for the Courrier 
from Gap, and started with him at 1.45 for La Bessée, which 
we reached at 3.30. In descending from Guillestre the castle 
of Montdauphin is passed on the right, and the most glorious 
views of the Pelvoux are obtained. Dined at La Bessée, spent 
an hour pleasantly with Jean Reynaud [Whymper’s friend of 
1861], and at 5.45 started for Ville Val Louise. M. R. [Reynaud] 
accompanied us for an hour, and at 7.30 we arrived. The valley 
is lovely, and took me by surprise. I lodged chez Giraud, and 
found a doctor of the name of Giraud who had settled in Vienna, 
and returned here to pass the winter. The moonlight was most 
exquisite, but at 10 we went to bed. 


Tuckett was now ready for the most memorable part of 
his 1862 journey, that among the Dauphiné Alps. On the 
way through Paris (Alpine Journal, i: pp. 146-147) he had 
obtained from the War Office there a copy (engraved au 
trait) of the then unpublished Briangon sheet of the French 
Government map (issued only in 1866) on a scale of 1/80,000, 
as well as a MS. copy of the minutes (scale 1/40,000, issued 
in 1874 only) on which the above map was based (both 
these maps were given in 1901 to W. A. B. Coolidge, who 
had also received from Tuckett early in 1870, v.e. before his 
first visit to the Dauphiné Alps, a copy of the photo- 
graphic reduction of the larger map). Armed with these, 
and exploring the ground himself, Tuckett cleared up two 
very important topographical points : (1) that the Ailefroide 
and the Créte du Pelvoux are distinct peaks, and (2) that the 
Ecrins is distinct from both the Pelvoux and the Ailefroide, 
and is the culminating summit of the entire region. In 
this way he corrected and completed Whymper’s observa- 
tions of 1861. These brief remarks will serve to explain 
the historical importance of Tuckett’s wonderful sojourn of 
only ten days among the High Alps of Dauphiné.! 


Diary. Ascent of the Pelvoux. 'Tuckett and his two guides. 
8 July. Rose at 4.30, breakfasted, and at 7.15, started from 


1 The following extracts from his diary and letter should be supple- 
mented by reference to his detailed article in the Alpine Journal, i. pp. 
145-183. 


PETER PERREN CHRISTIAN ALMER MELCHIOR ANDEREGG 
Zermatt Grindelwald Meyringen 
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Ville Vallouise with a porter for Aléfroide. At 8 reached the 
village of Clot or Claux, and found Pierre Claude Sémiond, the 
younger of the two brothers, who was occupied, and could not 
accompany us. At 8.15 we started again in search of the [other] 
brother, who was supposed to be at Aléfroide, but I found that 
in reality the brothers were jealous of strange guides. Accord- 
ingly we left without more ado, and at 9.15 reached Aléfroide, 
where we had some milk. Sémiond’s brother was said to be about, 
but at any rate he did not appear, and we haggled for some time 
with an old man, whose son we at length engaged to go for three 
francs. At 10.45 started, and at 12.45, after a stiffish climb, 
reached the Grotte of Soureillan. Went at once in search of 
water, and wood, the former occupying some time, and returned 
at 1.45 to the cavern. We spent a delicious afternoon, cooked 
soup, and chocolate galore, and, after lighting up a splendid fire, 
went to rest about 9. 

9 July. Rose at 3, had a hasty meal, and at 4.15 started 
for the Pelvoux. My night had been rather disturbed, and in 
the morning I found myself somewhat unwell. Under the 
circumstances, after dragging myself wearily upwards for 
another thousand or fifteen hundred feet, I was compelled to 
halt, and slept away the morning. About 12 we resolved to 
bring up the traps, and Michel and Perrn started accordingly. 
At 1 I felt well enough to take some food. At 3 the guides 
returned, and, as I felt much better, I scrambled up to the foot 
of the glacier [7.e. of Clot de Homme] for a reconnaissance. 
At 6.30 had some food, saw a glorious sunset on Monte Viso, 
and at 8 turned in to a jolly gite I had constructed. 

10 July. After a good night, during which a goat jumped 
on me by mistake, we roused at 2.20, and at 3.10 started, there 
being just light enough. At 4 halted for ten minutes to see the 
sunrise, which was exquisite, and cloudless. At 5, after walking 
up a snow couloir, halted to put on gaiters. At 7, after a desperate 
climb up the snow, reached the plateau, where we halted for 
breakfast with a glorious view, including Mont Blanc. At 7.45 
started again, and at 8.15 reached the summit. At 11.50 quitted 
it, and at 12.10 reached the Pic de la Pyramide. Deposited a 
minimum thermometer, and left our gourd which was smashed. 
Had some lunch, and at 12.45 commenced the descent. The 
weather threatening. At 2.30 quitted the bottom of the couloir, 
below the left-hand branch of the Glacier, and took off our 
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gaiters. At 3.15 reached our gtte. Of the summits visible from 
the summit of the Pelvoux, beginning with the Goléon [written 
over the words “‘ Aiguille du Midi de la Grave’’], 3987 and 3911 
métres, we have further to the left or W. a fine mass of pinnacles, 
probably the point 3754 near the Grand Ruine of the French 
map, though it appears to be higher. Then comes the Pointe 
des Arsines on the further side of the Glacier Noir and Col de 
la Tempe. It appeared to us that the easiest way to attack it 
would be to ascend the Glacier Blanc, and take it in reverse. 
Next comes the depression of the Col de la Tempe, and then 
W.S.W. of the Pelvoux another lofty summit, which exceeds 
the Pelvoux in height, and corresponds in position with the 
Aléfroide of Whymper. It is not inserted on the French map, 
but this is probably accounted for by the fact that it is invisible 
from the Pic de la Pyramide, where I presume Durand’s observa- 
tions were made. Next come two lofty summits, both, however, 
lower than the Pelvoux, and apparently guarding the passage 
from the Glacier of Sélé (or Séléon as it is called in patois) to that 
of La Condamine [7.e. Pilatte], which we hope to effect to-morrow. 
It may, however, turn out that the pass really lies between the 
summit N. of the two summits and the Aléfroide. It is thus 
clear that the Pelvoux is exceeded by the Arsines and Aléfroide, 
and about equalled by the two highest summits of the Aiguille 
du Midi, as well as by the pinnacled summit between these last 
and the Arsines. The distant view was superb. N. we saw the 
Rochers des Fys, the Buet, the chain of Mont Blanc, from the 
Aiguille de Béranger to the Jorasses, the Pourri, Grande Casse, 
Weisshorn, Dent Blanche, Matterhorn, Dom, Taschhorn, Grivola, 
Paradis, Breithorn, the Zwillinge, and Lyskamm, followed by the 
range of the Cottians, with Monte Viso towering over all. I was 
able to assure myself that the Viso surpasses all the Cottians, and 
is decidedly higher than any summit 8. of Queyras [7.e. Chateau 
Queyras] or near Maurin. [See his earlier opinion of 4 July.] 
In my levellings I strangely omitted to include the splendid 
peak between the Arsines and the Goléon [word written over 
“‘ Meidje ’’], but, before commencing the return, I levelled the 
telescope on it, and found the horizontal wire passed above it, 
in fact about as much as above the Goléon [word written over 
“ Meidje’’]. At 4.30 started for Soureillan, but changed our 
mind before reaching it, and struck down for the Val Sapeniére 
[i.e. Celse Niére] in order to be nearer the Glacier de Séléon for 
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to-morrow. We had to make many détours before we reached 
the valley at 6.30. Here we established ourselves near a stream, 
and found to our horror that we had no bread left. However, 
we made some good soup, and at 8.30 I turned in on some 
shawls. 


A few remarks may be permitted upon the detailed 
notices contained in the Diary, as W. A. B. Coolidge suc- 
ceeded Tuckett as the specialist in the Pelvoux region. 
Tuckett’s ascent of the Pelvoux seems to have been the 
third of the highest point, as he had been preceded thereon 
by Victor Puiseux in 1848 and by Whymper in 1861 (Captain 
Durand’s party in 1828 and 1830 does not seem to have gone 
beyond the Pointe de la Pyramide). But all these parties 
crossed the Clot de !Homme glacier, in order to ascend by 
the so-called Rochers Rouges; Tuckett kept on the left 
(proper) bank of that glacier, and mounted by a couloir 
which now bears his name and is the shortest and best 
route to the uppermost plateau. The minimum thermo- 
meter (or at least its wooden frame) was found in the cairn 
in 1898, as his broken gourd had been already discovered in 
1875. 

As regards his identifications in his Diary we can test 
them well by means of the fine photographic panorama, 
from the highest point taken in 1888 by Signor Vittorio 
Sella, especially Nos. 522 and 526. By a curious lapsus 
Tuckett everywhere in his Diary has put the name of 
“Goléon”’ in the place of the original name (perfectly 
accurate) of ‘ Aiguille du Midi de la Grave” (once) or 
‘Meidje ” (twice), but this slip, made in haste, is naturally 
corrected in the Alpine Journal article, as the Meije is 
only surpassed in the region by the Ecrins. Further on 
Tuckett’s “‘ pinnacled ’’ peak appears to be the Grande Ruine, 
3754 m.; but the “splendid peak between the Arsines 
and the Goléon”’ can only be the Pic Gaspard, 3880 m., 
which rises 8. of the Meije, and N. of the Grande 
Ruine. The ‘“ Pointe des Arsines” (a name wrongly given 
by Whymper in 1861 to the Pelvoux itself) is, of course, 
the Ecrins, the monarch of the entire group. The Ailefroide 
is the lofty peak to the W.S.W. of the Pelvoux, and 
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Tuckett’s height, 3959 m., is still the authority, for oddly 
enough this great peak has an absurd height of 3925 
m. assigned to it on the French Government map. 
Tuckett’s height for the highest peak of the Pelvoux is 
still recognised, 3954 m., and the most recent observations 
by Helbronner have confirmed Tuckett’s belief that the 
Ailefroide is really higher than the Pelvoux, and so ranks 
as the third peak in the group. The two “lofty summits” 
guarding the Col du Sélé are really to the N., the Pointe 
du Sélé, 3483 m., and to the S. the highest point (3454 m.) 
of the Créte des Boeufs Rouges, but perhaps Tuckett means 
the former peak and its N, neighbour, 3420 m., in which case 
the latter peak is the “N. of the two summits,” between 
which and the Ailefroide lies, however, not the Col du Sélé, 
but the Col de I Ailefroide. 

Naturally Tuckett’s provisional statements in his Diary 
as to the identifications of the peaks seen from the Pelvoux 
were revised in the course of his later explorations during 
the following days, so that they have only an historical 
interest, while the definite results are set forth at length in 
his Alpine Journal article. 

Tuckett, however, was not destined to cross the Col du 
Sélé on 11 July, for fog drove him back to Ville Vallouise, 
whence the same afternoon he remounted to the Ailefroide 
chalets. 


Diary. Alttempton the Ecrins, and passage of the Col des Ecrins. 
Tuckett and his two guides. 


11 July. Rose at 3.30, made some soup, and at 5 started 
for La Bérarde. At 5.30 halted in the upper part of the Combe 
de Sapeniére as fog and clouds threatened bad weather. Had 
some breakfast at 6, and at 6.35 started for Aléfroide, which we 
reached at 7.40, and Ville Val Louise at [10.30, blank in Diary 
supplied from the Alpine Journal article], after stopping 55 
minutes at Aléfroide. At L’Aléfroide we found an old chap who 
said he had seen eighty chamois in one troupeau and had passed 
by the Glacier Blanc to La Grave and Villard d’Aréne. At Le 
[sic for Les] Claux one can lodge chez Joseph Barnéout, where 
we had a bottle of white wine, and I spent some time eating 
nuts. At 10.30 reached Ville Val Louise, and at 11 lay down. 
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Rested till 12.30, then dined, and met a pleasant Frenchman 
and his wife who had come up from La Bess¢e for an excursion 
en route from Briangon to Gap. At 5.15 started with fresh 
provisions for L’Aléfroide, reached Le Clos [sic] at 6.10 and 
L’Aléfroide at 7.10. Here I at once constructed an excellent 
gite, as the chalets are not to be thought of. Had some hot 
chocolate and at [blank left] went to bed. Exquisite moonlight. 


The very interesting detail about the “old chap” who had 
passed from the Glacier Blanc to La Grave does not occur 
in Tuckett’s printed article, and is now made public for the 
first time. 


12 July. Rose at 2.30, started at 3 up the valley. At 4 
reached a mass of débris or moraine stretching across the valley 
[z.e. Le Banc], from the summit of which the Glaciers Blanc and 
Noir were visible at the further end of a stony plain [i.e. the 
Pré de Madame Carle]. Traversing this, we reached at 4.45 the 
steep slope to the E. of the Glacier Blanc, having a magnificent 
view of the Pelvoux and Ecrins. Mounting the slope by a path, 
we had to return, and at 5.45 crossed the Glacier stream, I on 
Perrn’s back. At 6.40 reached a point pretty high on the W. 
or right bank of the Glacier Blanc. Here we breakfasted, and 
at 7.45 started again. At 8 struck the glacier at its W. side. 
Traversed it on the plateau above the final ice-fall, and below 
the upper one. At 8.30, working diagonally across, we quitted 
the EK. bank of the Glacier, and took to the débris, halting at 
8.45 for a rest. At 9 started again, and at 9.15 halted on the 
edge of some snow slopes, which led to the upper névé, to put 
on gaiters. At 9.45 reached the upper plateau, which runs in a 
W. direction to the N. foot of the Ecrins. This latter is covered 
with much ice. At 11.30 reached the head of the Glacier, and 
halted to lunch. Finding the Ecrins inaccessible for the moment, 
we resolved to descend straight to La Bérarde by the Glacier 
de la bonne [sic] Pierre. Left the summit at 1 and at 1.45 
reached the level névé, after a rather difficult descent performed 
by Perrn’s capital steps. Halted a few minutes at the foot of 
the steep descent to have some wine, and at 4, following the 
right moraine, easily reached the junction of the stream from 
this glacier with that which descends from the Meidje (sic). At 
4 Perrn tried to carry me across, and the result was that we both 
tumbled in, and halted for some time to dry and feed. At 5 
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started again, reaching La Bérarde at 5.15. Put up at the 
Rodiers’, where we obtained good bread, milk, ham, wine, and 
inferior cheese, and, after supper, went to a grange at the back 
where we slept excellently on fresh, flealess hay. 


As far as is known this was the first occasion on which 
a traveller (at least) had ever visited the Glacier Blanc, 
or attained the N. foot of the Ecrins, whence, as Tuckett 
rightly surmised, that peak is best scaled (though not 
till 1864). The Col des Ecrins (11,205 feet) is quite new. 
Hence 12 July is a very important date in the history of 
the exploration of the High Alps of Dauphiné. 


13 July. At 4 Perrn rose to go to mass at St. Christophe, 
with young Rodier, whilst I snoozed on till 9.45, and left Michel 
still at it. Then had breakfast. Rodier pére desired to be 
remembered to Forbes [who had been here in 1839 and 1841]. 
He told me that a passage exists from La Bérarde to Villard 
d’Aréne by the valley [that of Etancons] which debouches into 
this at the same point as the valley du [sic for de la] Bonne 
Pierre. At the very end is a glacier which must be left on the 
left, slopes of snow being traversed on the right to the Col, 
On the other side is a glacier, rather bad, which is left on the 
right. Time uncertain, but probably 10 or 12 hours. The 
Col is said to be called ‘‘ Col de la Cavalle.”” At 12.15 started 
for a stroll down the valley. At 12.55 reached Les Etages, and 
went on further in search of a good position from which to 
sketch the Ecrins. At 1.45, having mounted up to a considerable 
height on the right bank of the valley, I sketched, and at 2.15 
turned to descend,! reaching Les Etages at 3. Had some lunch, 
and at 4 started again for La Bérarde, arriving at 4.45. The 
Glacier which leads to the Col de Sais [crossed by Forbes in 
1841] is called the “ Glacier Bavergat” [sic for “ Baverjat ’’], 
and the other to the left the ‘‘Pilate” or Cote Rouge [these 
two glaciers are really quite distinct though near each other]. 
According to M. E. Reclus the height of the Col de la Tempe 
is 3756 m. [this is the real height of the Pic Coolidge, which 
rises to the N. of the pass that itself is only 10,772 ft. or 3283 
metres]. 


1 See the reproduction of this sketch in Ball, p. 75, and Alpine Journal, 
i. p. 168, the original being on p. 74 of the Diary. 
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The elder Rodier had crossed the Col du Says on 25 July 
1841, with J. D. Forbes and J. M. Heath. 

Tuckett now desired to regain Ville Vallouise on his way 
to Briangon. So he crossed the Col du Sélé (10,834 feet), 
on which he had had views three days previously. 


Diary. Col du Sélé. Tuckett, with his two guides. 


14 July. Rose at 2, and at 2.30 started for Ville Val Louise. 
Moonlight indescribably glorious. At 3.30 passed the entrance 
to the valley leading to the Col de Sais, and filled by the Glacier 
de Baverga. At 4.20 reached the Glacier of Pilate. We had 
ascended the right or EK. bank of the valley throughout, crossing 
numerous streams from the secondary glaciers on the left. 
Ascending the right moraine of the Pilate, we took to the ice 
at 4.30. The Glacier is clean and uniform, with a moderate 
slope. At 5 we halted opposite the two ice-cascades to examine 
the map, and attacked the left-hand arm, as the other [is] 
evidently connected with the Col de Sais, and the upper part 
of the Glacier de Baverga [Chardon, French map]. We tried 
the ice-cascade by its left or W. bank, and at 5.20 found our- 
selves on the plateau above. A fine branch comes in on the 
right, and no doubt unites with the Col de Sais. More séracs 
lay on our left, so we kept round to the right beneath the Mont 
Lans [7.e. les Bans]. Turning to the left, we halted at 6.15, 
at the foot of the final slope, to breakfast, starting again at 6.45, 
and working straight up the snow and névé slopes for a low ridge 
of rocks, which forms the ridge in this direction. At 7.50 
reached the Col. The view to the 8. and W. of the Glacier 
Basin [sic] of Pilate is superb. To the N. a precipitous rock 
[t.e. the Pointe du Sélé, 11,428 ft.] cut off the view of the Alé- 
froide and Pelvoux. The Col connecting with the Col de Sais 
bears N. 91 W. The Mt. de Lans or [blank left] N. 
114,30 W. At 9.10 started again. The Pelvoux soon comes 
into view, and then the Aléfroide, more to the left. We kept 


1 See Forbes’ Norway and its Glaciers visited in 1851, pp. 272-279, or the 
reprint given by W. A. B. Coolidge in 1900 in Forbes’ book entitled 
Travels through the Alps, pp. 406-412. The Col du Clot des Cavales is 
mentioned in a document dated 1673 and on a map dated 1741. It was 
first crossed by travellers (three French scientific men) in 1848, the guide 
being Rodier. See also the history of the pass, written by W. A. B. 
Coolidge, and published in vol. xi., 1912, of the Revue des Alpes 
Dauphinoises, especially pp. 120 and 130. 
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away to the right bank of the Glacier first, and then straight 
down the centre of the snow-loaded central portion, gradually 
working across to the left bank as we approached the final fall. 
At 10.40 reached the left moraine after halting to sketch, etc.1 
At 11.30 we reached the head of the valley by some most 
treacherous débris, and halted for lunch, starting again at 12.30, 
and reaching Aléfroide at 1.45. Had some milk, and at 2.35 
started to return, and at 3.20 reached Le Clos [sic], and pro- 
ceeded to indulge in many cherries and currants chez Barnéout. 
At 4.20 started again, and at 5.15 reached Ville Val Louise. 
There I found Reynaud and some friends, with whom, after a 
good wash and complete change, I had a chat till 6.30, when I 
fed, and at 9 went to bed. 


It is possible that the Col du Sélé was vaguely known 
before 1862, but Tuckett’s is the first recorded passage.? 


Diary. Col du Glacier Blanc. Tuckett, with his two guides. 

15 July. Rose at 6.15, breakfasted, read, wrote, packed, etc. 
etc., had some lunch at 11, and at 11.45 started for the Glacier 
Blanc. At 12.10 reached Le Claux [sic]. At 1.45 Aléfroide. 
Halted till a shower was over (the first since we descended from 
the Grivola). At 2.15 off again, reaching the Dike [7.e. Le Banc] 
across the valley at 3. Just above it, we forded the stream 
with the naked feet, and some difficulty, and at 3.30 started 
again, reaching the foot of the Glacier Noir at 4. At 4.10, after 
making a sketch [the original is on p. 76 of the Diary, and is 
reproduced in Liebeskind, i. 153], proceeded to cross the stream 
of the Glacier Noir, and at 4.20 reached the foot of the steep 
slope on the right or W. bank of the Glacier Blanc. At 5.15 
reached the edge of the first plateau of the Glacier Blanc, and 
halted under a rock, as rain threatened. At 6.10 entered the 
Glacier, and at 6.25 quitted it at the foot of the upper ice-fall 
for the left bank. Ascended the slopes for a few minutes, and 
at 6.30 established ourselves on some turf, and constructed 
capital quarters under an adjacent rock [this bivouac became 
later famous as the ‘‘ Hétel Tuckett ’’]. I was now able to form 
a clear idea of the relative position of the Pelvoux, the false 
Aléfroide, and the true Aléfroide, which are simply different 

+ See the original sketch on pp. 77-78 of the Diary; it is reproduced in 
Liebeskind, i. p. 176. 

* See W. A. B. Coolidge’s history of the pass in the Revue des Alpes 
Dauphinoises, xv., 1913, pp. 6-8. 
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summits of the same ridge, forming the 8.E. boundary of the 
Glacier Noir, and running nearly N.E. and 8.W. At 7 attacked 
our provisions, and at 8, before turning in for the night, heated 
some wine. 

16 July. Rose at 2.45, but, as the weather was bad, gave up 
the Ecrins and at 5.45 started to endeavour to find a passage 
to Villard d’Aréne. At 6.20 entered the snow, and at 6.45, 
about a quarter of an hour below the upper plateau of the 
Glacier Blanc, took to the rocks on our right just above a glacier 
descending from the N.E. ridge. We reached the ridge at 7.30 
[10,834 ft.], and halted to eat and wait till the brouillard should 
clear, as the descent on the N. side appeared very precipitous.? 
At 8.50 commenced the descent, which was accomplished without 
difficulty save very steep but broken rocks. At 9.45 reached 
the névé, and at 10.5 the Glacier d’Arcine beneath. This latter 
is not long, but very broad. The upper part is pure, but the 
lower is covered with immense moraines. We kept to the lett, 
and quitted the last of three parallel moraines at 10.30. Here 
we halted to take off gaiters, and at 10.55 started again. At 
11.10 reached the head of the valley, and, descending gently over 
beautiful turf, we arrived at 11.35 on the brow of an eminence, 
close to where a valley comes in from the left, by which La 
Bérarde may be reached over the Col des Cavalles and the 
Glacier du Clos des Cavalles. One of the summits of the Grande 
Ruine forms a noble centre to the two branches of this lateral 
valley [this peak is the Roche Méane, a sketch of which is given 
on p. 83 of the Diary]. After sketching, started again at 12, 
and in a few minutes reached the chalets of L’Alpe. Here we 
had milk, and learned that the distance to Villard d’Aréne is 
two hours, and to La Grave about three, whilst Le Monestier 
may be reached by the Col d’Arcine in three hours. This 
district is said to be much frequented by botanists. At 12.45 
started again. At 1.5 reached the base of a steep descent [7.e. the 
Pas de l’Ane & Falque], and at 1.25 the foot, wading the stream 
from a pretty cascade, and on the left a lovely glacier [that of 
Homme] descends from the Aiguille du Midi. A long, narrow, 
desolate flat is now traversed, and a road reached at the further 
end at 1.45. At 1.55 struck the old road to the Lautaret, and 


1 See the original sketches made that day on pp. 79-80 of the Diary. 
2 From the Col the sketch on pp. 81-82 of the Diary was made. It is 
reproduced in Alpine Journal, i. p. 176. 
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soon afterwards the present grande route. At 2.10 reached Villard 
d’Aréne, and at 2.35 La Grave, passing two fine tunnels. The 
view of the Aiguille du Midi is magnificent. Had some wine, 
said good-bye to Perrn, and at 4.30 started with Croz in a char- 
rette for Bourg d’Oisans, which we reached at 7.30. Ordered 
dinner at the Hdétel de Milan, and took places in the diligence 
for Grenoble. Dined, and at 9.15 lay down to rest. At 11.30 
started by the diligence for Grenoble. 

17 July. Reached Grenoble at 5, and put up at the Hétel 
de |’Kurope, wrote, packed, despatched a present to Perrn, and 
the theodolite to Geneva, then made purchases ‘“‘ chez Maison- © 
ville’? [the chief bookseller of the town], and walked about, 
called on Lory [Charles Lory, the famous Dauphiné botanist, 
1823-1889], compared my barometer chez Demarchi who corre- 
sponds with the Observatory, Paris. 


Most probably Tuckett ventured to force the Col du 
Glacier Blanc (10,854 feet), of which this is the first recorded 
passage, recollecting the hint given to him by the “old 
chap” at Ailefroide on 11 July. It appears from the letter 
of 15 July that Whymper had meant to join Tuckett, but 
he was delayed, and so Perren left Tuckett at Villard d’Aréne 
in order to meet Whymper at La Bessée. In his Scrambles 
(1st edition, p. 129) Whymper just alludes to this ‘‘ business ”’ 
visit to Dauphiné. 

As in duty bound, Tuckett ended his visit to Dauphiné 
by an excursion to the celebrated monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, which then was still inhabited by its monks— 
he started off the very day he reached Grenoble. 


Diary. Grand Som. Tuckett, with Michel Croz. 


17 July. At 3.10 started by rail with Michel for Voirons 
[sic for Voiron]. At 4 reached Voirons—weather lovely. 
Started soon after in a two-horse char for St. Laurent du Pont, 
which we reached at 5.40, after a charming ride. At 7.15, after 
a sharp pull, through magnificent scenery, reached the convent. 
Had a glass of ‘‘ Chartreuse,’ and at 8 dined, and at 9.30 went 
to bed, after arranging with a party of Frenchmen to ascend the 
Grand Som [6670 ft.]. 

18 July. Rose at 4.10, and at 4.30 started with five French- 

men for Le Grand Som. Reached the ‘“‘ Bergerie”’ at 5.50, and 
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halted to breakfast, and at 6.30 started again. At 7 reached the 
summit, my French friends being in the rear. At 9.25 started to 
return, and at 10.15 reached the “ Bergerie,’’ where I met an 
Englishman who. had spent ten weeks at the Chartreuse. At 11 
arrived [at the convent], followed by the others at 11.45 whom 
I had left at the “‘ Bergerie.”” Dined, and at 12.20 started for 
Grenoble via Le Sappey. At 3.30, after half-an-hour’s rest, 
reached the summit of the Col [7.e. de Porte, 4436 ft.], at 4 passed 
Le Sappey, and at 4.45 came in sight of the valley of the Isére. 
A lovely view. Halted to enjoy it, and drank some wine. At 
5.30 started again, and when about half an hour from Grenoble 
at 6 found a ’bus just starting, of which we availed ourselves, 
arriving at 6.30. 


Next day Tuckett went on via Allevard and Chambery 
to Aix les Bains, thence gaining Geneva on his way home. 


DIARY. 


19 July. Rose at 5, and at 6.30 started for Allevard in a 
one-horse char. At 7.50 reached Longet or Lance [sic for 
Lancey], where we changed horses. At 9.30 reached [?] Gon- 
zalet [7.e. Goncelin], where we changed horses. The road now 
quits the grande route, and turns off to the right, ascending. 
At 10.50 reached the Hotel du Louvre at Allevard, after a charm- 
ing ride. Had a déjeuner a la fourchette, and at 12.45 took a bath. 
At 1.15 strolled to the iron works, ‘“‘ Bout du Monde,” and 
Chateau, and at 2.30 started for Montmellan [sic for Montmélian]. 
The drive is exquisite. At 3.40 reached Pont Charra [sic], after 
passing the Chateau Bayard on the left, and at 4.40 arrived at 
Montmellan. At 6.7 left per rail, reaching Aix-les-Bains via 
Chambéry at 7.40. Went to the Hotel Impérial, a fine, new 
house at the further end of the town, and found it full, but got 
an appartement opposite, and at 8.30 had tea. Then sat out in 
the library listening to good music, and watching the shadow 
deepen on the hills. A lovely scene. At 10 went to bed. 


LETTERS 


CHAMOUNI, 22 June 1862. 


Since posting my last to you at Contamines on the 18th, I 
have unfortunately little or nothing to chronicle as the weather 
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has been thoroughly and unremittingly bad and we have been 
unable to accomplish anything. The sole result of our expedi- 
tion to the Glacier de Trélatéte and Aiguille de Miage is a tremen- 
dous burning of our faces from the fog and fresh snow, and 
now that they are beginning to heal and smart and itch, we 
seem able to think of nothing else. Having waited now several 
days for fine weather, I am beginning to despair, and shall 
probably push over the St. Bernard to-morrow for Aosta, 
in the hope of finding clear skies and sunshine on the Italian 
side. Mathews, who has set his heart on Mont Blanc, will I 
believe give the weather a little longer chance, and McDonald is 
of the same mind so I fear we must soon separate, which I shall 
much regret. If, however, I were to stay here much longer, 
I should encroach upon the time allotted to other objects, and 
as nothing indicates the probability of a change for the better 
I do not see that it would be wise in me to linger. Spite, how- 
ever, of our one great grievance—the invisibility of anything 
above 5000 feet in height—we continue to pass the time with 
considerable comfort, thanks to good food, good beds, pleasant 


company and the Jimes. . . . Last night Auguste Balmat joined 
us by invitation at dinner and remained till nearly 11. He was 
most excellent company and exceedingly cordial. . . . I have 


decided to devote a day or two to my surveying if the clouds 
clear off, and if they do not, set out at once for Aosta. .. . 


Aosta, 25th June 1862. 

. . . L reached Orsiéres on Monday, fog and rain being still the 
order of the day, though towards evening things began to look 
more promising. Leaving Orsiéres yesterday morning I crossed 
the St. Bernard, the clouds gradually drawing off as a fresh N. 
wind gained the ascendancy ; finally every trace of them dis- 
appeared and the evening was exquisite. Jean Tairraz and his 
family greeted me most heartily, and from M. Carrel also I re- 
ceived a warm welcome. He spent nearly three hours with me 
last night and I am to call on him presently. This afternoon I 
go to Chanoine’s little mountain home at the Comboé Alp beneath 
the Becca di Nona, and he insists on accompanying me. Thence 
I intend to proceed to Cogne and afterwards I shall steer for 
Turin via the Graians. If Friday is fine I shall assault the 
Grivola, the new route up which appears to be exceedingly easy, 
and after that I may possibly make a second ascent of the Paradis 
to look up my minimum thermometer. . . . The temperature 
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is delicious—there is a delightful breeze, the valley looks most 
lovely and as I write the snowy peaks of the Ruitor stand up 
with exquisite clearness against a cloudless sky. Michel Croz 
and Peter Perrn are flourishing and get on capitally together. . . . 


CERESOLE, 29th June 1862. 


. . . My last was I believe posted at Aosta on the 25th... . 
On the following morning we started at 3 o’clock for Cogne via 
the Col d’Arbole, M. Carrel insisting on accompanying us as far 
as Comboé, where he has built himself a little mountain home. 
The day was lovely and the views of the Val d’Aosta exquisite. 
At Comboé we boiled the kettle, and had some coffee and other 
fixings, and then, taking leave of the kind Chanoine, we crossed 
the Col to Cogne. The Curé [i.e. M. Chamonin] received me with 
the greatest courtesy, and furnished wine and provisions for the 
ascent of the Grivola. To facilitate the latter, we secured the ser- 
vices of Jacquin, the Garde-chasse who accompanied M. Chamonin, 
in his successful attempt last year [see P.P.G. 2nd Series, vol. ii. 
pp. 314-316], and it was further decided in order to gain time, 
to sleep at the Chalet de l’Ours, the highest to which the cows had 
mounted. It was late when we reached it, and the accommodation 
of the roughest, nothing in short but the earthen floor of a hole ten 
feet square, on which we laid a plank for each to keep out the 
damp. The next morning we got away about 3, and at 10 gained 
the summit of the Grivola without any serious difficulty, though 
the last rock climb of 2000 feet was sufficiently awkward to give 
a high relish to the excursion. The view was superb, but clouds 
covered all but the highest summits. Still, there can hardly be a 
more beautiful sight than 10,000 or 12,000 square miles of billowy 
clouds, and we lingered long on the summit. I made several 
barometric and other observations, and deposited a minimum 
thermometer, but, though we had succeeded in lugging up the 
theodolite, the clouds prevented my using it. The air was warm, 
and we did not suffer in the least from cold. After spending 
three hours most enjoyably, we commenced the descent at 1, 
and got into Cogne comfortably at 6. The Curé lodged us in 
the old tower, and we did very well both as to beds and pro- 
visions. Though not in the least tired with our day’s work, the 
two previous nights of less than four hours each, rendered it 
desirable to go in for a good snooze, and so we snored away from 
9 till 6. The weather had become threatening, and it seemed 
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very probable that we should have to return to Aosta yesterday, 
spend to-day there, and proceed to Turin by the diligence. In 
the morning, however, appearances were promising, and though 
it was too late, according to ordinary rules, to start for a grande 
course over absolutely new ground, we could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and resolved to force a passage to this place [7.e. Ceresole 
Reale] over the glaciers at the head of one of the branches of 
the Cogne valley. We did not succeed in getting under way till 
past 9, and it took us till 4.30 to reach the summit of the ridge. 
The Glaciers were beautiful, and we had some fine work in cut- 
ting our way up through the riven masses which occupied the 
middle portion. These passed, however, snow slopes led to the 
foot of the final ascent, which proved a very stiff climb, but was 
accomplished without difficulty, thanks to the excellent state 
of the snow. The obstacles on this side were easily overcome, 
and we descended rapidly through magnificent scenery to the 
Alp of Noaschetta, from which a path leads down to Noasca in 
the Val d’Orca. We were told, however, that by keeping along 
the mountain side to the right, we could gain the valley much 
nearer to this place, and, though night was coming on apace, and 
mists often swept over us, we determined to push for Ceresole. 
After getting within about one and a half hours of our destina- 
tion, about 9 o’clock, we fairly lost the track, and, pulling up at 
a little mountain village, which was fortunately at hand, made 
some excellent soup out of my store, for supper, and then turned 
in upon some delicious fresh hay in an adjoining loft. This 
morning was lovely, but it now rains heavily, and we are prisoners, 
though a rising barometer promises better things for to-morrow, 
when I hope to reach Turin by an easy pass which leads from 
here to Lanzo. If the weather is bad I shall simply descend the 
Val d’Orca to Ponte and there take the omnibus. I am now 
thoroughly in training and fit for any amount of work, so I 
hope we shall have another spell of fine weather. Amongst 
other incidents of yesterday, was the discovery of the bones and 
hair of a Bouquetin which must have perished in an avalanche. 
We secured the horns as a trophy, but they are a good deal 
damaged ; though pretty large—about ten years old I think. 

Turin. July Ist. ... I shall probably remain here till to- 
morrow afternoon and then proceed by rail to Saluzzo, sleeping 
at Luserna in the Vaudois valleys. My movements are, however, 
a little uncertain, owing to the provoking non-arrival of my 
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trunk despatched from Chamouni a week ago, and which I was 
assured would be here in three days. There does not seem any 
reason to fear that it is lost, but all the comfort I can get at the 
bureau here is the assurance that such detentions are very 
common. Luckily I have all my money about me, but my 
sleeping bag, soup, and many other things which are almost 
essential to me in Dauphiné, cannot well be dispensed with, and 
if needful I suppose I must wait patiently here another day. 
We left Ceresole yesterday morning at 5 o’clock, crossed an easy 
but beautiful pass, the Crocetta, into the lovely Val Forno, and 
descending this last as far as Ceres succeeded in obtaining a 
carriage which brought us down through exquisite scenery and 
by an excellent road to Lanzo, beautifully situated where the 
mountains subside into the plain at three hours’ distance from 
Turin. Here we came upon an omnibus which brought us to 
Turin by about 8 o’clock last night. The ride was a very amusing 
and pleasant one. Odd and picturesque costumes and dodges of 
all sorts abounded, and as we traversed the rich garden-like 
land, the corn harvest in full operation added to the interest. 
Yesterday the air was quite cool, but, though we have not yet 
sallied forth, the cloudless sky and hot glare of white walls tells 
me that I may expect to be roasted unmercifully to-day, and the 
more so as in the absence of my trunk I am forced to wear my 
warm mountain gear. . . . You must not be in the least anxious 
as I shall be most careful, and neither in the Viso district nor in 
Dauphiné am I likely to attempt anything risky. . . . My trunk 
has just arrived, so now I am pretty sure to leave here to-morrow. 
I have much to do here at the Observatory, etc., and must 
despatch letters to Carrel and Whymper. . . . 


GUILLESTRE, 6th July 1862. 


My time at Turin was very pleasant though the heat was 
rather oppressive, especially under the copper dome of the 
Académie des Sciences, where I spent some time with the Secretary 
comparing my barometer, etc. A drive in the evening (with an 
Englishman whom I met at the Hétel de l’Europe) along the 
Corso which surrounds the Piazza d’Armi was delicious, and 
none the less so that my intended victim, Monte Viso, towered 
up grandly against the W. sky. At 12 o’clock on the 2nd, we 
proceeded by rail to Pignerol, and thence by omnibus to La 
Tour, the well-known Protestant village of the Val Pellice, 
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where excellent quarters tempted me to linger, though prudence’ 
counselled an immediate attack on the Viso, the weather being 
all that could be desired. The evening was spent in a delicious 
stroll amongst the rich chestnut woods of the Val Angrogna, in 
the upper part of which is the Pra del Tor, so famous for the 
long defence of the Vaudois; and, still later, as the shadows 
deepened, the fireflies came out, and added a fresh charm to the 
scene. Nothing can exceed the loveliness of the environs of La 
Tour, every bit of rising ground commanding the most exquisite 
views of mountain and valley, with the great plain of Piedmont 
stretching away into space, and dotted with towns and villages. 
On the 3rd, we effected an early start, ascended the Val Pellice 
to Bobbio and Pra, and then, instead of proceeding over the Col 
de la Croix to Abriés in France, turned to the left or S., and 
crossed successively the Cols de Seyliéres and de Vallante (both 
considerably over 9000 feet in height), to the highest chalet of 
the N. branch of the Val Vraita, which debouches into the 
plain at Saluzzo. Here we passed the night on some fresh hay 
and straw comfortably enough, and on the following morning 
started between 8 and 9 for the ascent of the Viso. Time will 
not admit of my entering into the details of this most charming 
expedition. Suffice it to say, that, in spite of much fresh snow, 
we reached the summit, without difficulty, and taking it very 
easily, at 3 o’clock, enjoyed the glorious view for four or five 
hours, made observations, witnessed a glorious sunset, and at 
8 betook ourselves to a gite which we had constructed about a 
hundred feet below the summit. I searched in vain for the 
thermometer deposited last year by Mathews, but placed another, 
of my own, in his cairn, 12,617 feet above the sea, which indicated 
the next morning a minimum temperature during the night of 
26° Fahr. Of the night itself I cannot speak with unmixed 
satisfaction. My bed [2.e. bag] proved most valuable, but, as I 
shared a good portion of my wrap with the guides, and we were | 
occasionally assailed by violent gusts of wind, the hours of 
darkness were not of the pleasantest. I seemed to be awake 
all night, but I have little doubt that I secured five or six hours 
of sleep in snatches of half an hour. The worst of it was that 
about 3 A.M. a thick mist enveloped us, and for two hours snow 
fell incessantly. Spite of it all, however, we held on manfully 
and I secured many observations before our departure, which 
took place about 6 4.m. The descent to the chalets was effected 
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in about three and a half hours, and, after resting there during 
the heat of the day, we proceeded yesterday afternoon to La 
Chianale, the last village in the valley of the same name which 
forms the head of the Val Vraita. No decent quarters being 
procurable there, I decided to come on here [i.e. Guillestre] 
to-day by the Col de l’Agnello and Queyras [t.e. the village of 
Chateau Queyras], and now here I am after quite a luxurious 
dinner of meat !! (think of that). I had intended to proceed 
to-morrow to Montdauphin, La Bessée, and Ville Val Louise, 
but being so near Briangon I am tempted just to run up and spend 
a day there. . . . It is time to go to bed, the first genuine one 
I have been in for some days. . . . I am very well, the weather 
is fine, the country wild and picturesque, et que voulez-vous de 
plus? ... 


VILLE Vat LovIsE 
(one and a half hours from La Bessée 
and four or five 8.W. of Briancon), 


15th July 1862. 


I have spent a most interesting week in this neighbourhood 
and am altogether agreeably disappointed in Dauphiné, though 
the dirt is certainly not clean and the fleas are astounding. The 
only way to avoid the latter is to select a piece of elevated 
ground at a distance of at least 100 yds. from any building, 
man, or beast, and then camp out in the open. This I did on 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, and mean to do again to-night. 
The 12th and 13th, we came across some fresh hay, and actually 
lay under a roof, and on the 7th, as well as last night, we were 
even advanced to as high a state of civilization as beds. The 
weather has been and continues surpassingly glorious, the 
nights are warm, the moon in perfection, and in short nothing 
could be more favourable for my purpose. We get ham, potatoes, 
bread, cheese, milk and wine almost everywhere, and coffee is 
occasionally to be met with. This place is charmingly situated, 
but an hour’s walk suffices to take one into scenes of the most 
savage wildness. The mountains delight me with their rugged 
grandeur, and magnificent glaciers abound. So far I have made 
good progress, secured valuable topographical and barometrical 
observations, effected two new and very beautiful passes [7.e. 
the Cols des Ecrins and du Sélé], respectively above 10,000 and 
11,000 feet [the former is really 11,205 feet, and the latter 10,834 
feet], to La Bérarde, and ascended the Pelvoux, one of the loftiest 

L 
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summits (the one reached by Whymper), where I spent four 
hours, gaining the top at 8.15 a.m. To-night, as I said before, 
we camp out at the head of a lateral valley about four hours 
from hence, and to-morrow I hope to effect a passage to Villard 
d’Aréne near the Col de Lauteret on the road from Briangon 
to Bourg d’Oysans and Grenoble. . . . Whymper has not made 
his appearance, and we shall not now meet, I fear, as I have 
received a note from him in which he says that he will not reach 
La Bessée till the 16th or 17th. Perrn will leave me at Villard 
d’Aréne and join Whymper at La Bessée, whilst Croz goes on to 
Geneva or at any rate Chamouni. I am beginning to be quite 
an important personage here and receive visits from the Mayor, 
the Percepteur and all sorts of officials, even as high as the 
communal shoemaker and a crétin. ...I am very well but 
getting awfully lantern-jawed from hard work, heat, and the 
absence of the usual allowance of animal food. The portable 
soup and chocolate are, however, famous substitutes. 


GRENOBLE, 19 July 1862. 


I have just time to send you two lines of thanks for your 
delightful letters, received on the 17th, just before I started for 
the Grande Chartreuse. I returned late last night after a most 
charming excursion in brilliant weather, having made also the 
ascent of the Grand Som, the highest point of the group and rising 
immediately above the Convent. I start in five minutes (at 6 
A.M.) for Allevard, whence I shall proceed this afternoon to Mont- 
meillan and take the train thence to Chambéry and Geneva. 
. . . L had a charming expedition from Ville Val Louise to La 
Grave, making a very fine and quite new pass, and then 
descended to Bourg d’Oysans through the Combe de Malaval, 
coming on here through Wednesday night. The weather has 
been and is perfection, but I find the heat rather oppressive. 

25th July 1862. . . . On the 19th I went in a carriage to the 
picturesque town of Allevard, a watering place in great repute 
and thronged with company, altogether very pretty and amusing. 
Thence I proceeded in the afternoon to Montmeillan, and so by 
rail via Chambéry to Aix les Bains, where I spent Sunday the 
20th, going on in the evening to Geneva. .. . 


CHAPTER VI 
1863 


EveEN during his journey of 1862 Tuckett’s attention had 
been directed towards the Eastern Alps, for in his 1862 
Diary he has jotted down lists of books relating to that 
region as well as to Dauphiné. In November 1862 the 
Austrian Alpine Club (later united in 1874 with the German 
Alpine Club, which had come into existence in 1869) was 
founded, and Tuckett became a Foundation Member, so 
that, on the occasion of its Jubilee in 1912, he was one of 
the nine surviving Founders. 

In his 1863 Diary we find lists of books and maps relating 
not merely to the Eastern Alps, but also to the regions he 
had visited in 1862. Hence his journey of 1863 marks the 
transition between the “first or Western Alps” period of his 
Alpine career, and his “second or Central-Eastern Alps ”’ 
period. 

During this journey of 1863 he was accompanied by 
Mr. J. H. Fox, who gives a short notice of it in his privately 
printed book, Holiday Memories (1908), pp. 45-47. 

The two friends visited Munich, Salzburg, Ischl, Hallstatt 
(whence they tried the Dachstein, but were defeated by 
heavy rain), Gosau, and Berchtesgaden, which they reached 
on July 28, having left Salzburg on July 23. But the 
excursions carried out during this week were all of minor 
importance and below the snow line. 

For a reason which will soon be mentioned it is well, 
however, for the sake of historical accuracy, to transcribe 
Tuckett’s Diary as regards his traverse of the Steinernes Meer, 


from Berchtesgaden to Saalfelden, July 29-30. 
147 
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DIARY. 


29 July. Rose at 7, breakfasted, and at 12, having had a 
bathe, started with a foolish guide for the chalets. At 1.15 
reached the lake [?.e. the K6nigssee], and started in a boat 
after a few moments’ delay. At 2.15 reached St. Bartholomé, 
after a delicious row, and found a heap of visitors, and lots of 
tremendous Mddchen(?). Dined here, and met an Englishman 
and his daughter. The Watzmann rises behind most magnifi- 
cently. At 3 started for the other end of the lake. At 3.30 
landed. At 7.30 reached the Griin See, and at 7.45 the chalet 
above, where we stopped for milk. At 8.45 reached the chalets 
of Im Fidel [7.e. the Feldalp]. Spent a merry evening in songs, 
conjuring, etc., and at 10.30 went to bed after strolling in the 
glorious moonlight. 

30 July. We were to have started at 4, but the morning was 
foggy, so we did not rise till 5.30, and only got off at 6. At 8 
reached the summit of the Pass, having passed a spring at 7. 
Mists concealed the view. Halted to lunch. At 9 on again, 
and at 9.40 reached the first chalets, where we halted for milk. 
At 11.30 reached Maria Alm, and halted for beer. Here our 
porter from the chalets returned. At 11.45 off again. At 12.35 
reached Saalfelden. 


The mention of conjuring tricks by Tuckett (see too 
Fox, p. 47, and pp. 157 and 159 below) is the first allusion we 
have found in his Diaries to what later became one of the 
great features of his Alpine journeys, when he was wont to 
amuse the simple peasants by a display of marvellous feats. 

Tuckett in 1868 contributed some notes on his route (on 
the Berchtesgaden side) to Mr. John Ball’s Hastern Alps, 
pp. 89-90, as his route by way of the Griinsee is by no means 
the usual line taken. It will be noticed that no mention is 
made of the ascent of any peak on the way, for which, 
indeed, there was hardly time, not to speak of the obstacle 
caused by the mists on the pass. But Prof. E. Richter in 
his splendid work entitled Die Lrschliessung der Ostalpen 
(vol. i. p. 278, Berlin, 1893) stated that in ‘ 1864”’ Tuckett’s 
party on the way over the Steinernes Meer climbed the 
Schénfeldspitze, 2651 m., his authority for this statement 
being Tuckett’s guide, Theodor Gutmann, and the route taken 
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being from the Buchauerscharte (2281 m.). But the date 
“1864” is certainly wrong, as in that year Tuckett was not 
in this neighbourhood. W. A. B. C. specially consulted 
Tuckett some years ago on this point, and received this 
answer: ‘1 can find no record of this peak being ascended.” 
Now the difference in height between the peak and the pass 
is 370 métres (or 1214 feet), and that would have required 
an hour for the ascent alone, so that Prof. Richter must 
have made a mistake. Next day Tuckett had a Gutmann 
as guide, but his name was “ Johann,” not ‘‘ Theodor.” 
Tuckett’s letters of 2 and 3 August (the latter mentioned 
in his letter of 7 August from Riva) are silent on this point, 
so that we have only his Diary to go by. As the letter of 
7 August mentions the amazed delight of “the magnificent 
Johann (our Berchtesgaden guide)” at his first sight of a 
railway, steamer, etc., it appears that this man was the 
guide who came with them from Berchtesgaden—later in 
the same letter mention is made of a great féte at Corvara, 
when Johann’s “bare knees and footless stockings’ were 
subjects of great merriment to the natives. (Gutmann also 
acted as porter to Tuckett’s party in 1865, see the Alpine 
Journal, vii. p. 288, and Freshfield’s Italian Alps, pp. 208- 
210.) In his Diary for the next day, 31 July, describing how 
his party went W. over low passes towards the Fuscherthal, 
Tuckett mentions by name his two guides, Johann Frey- 
berger (no doubt the local guide) and Johann Gutmann. 

On 1 August the party went from Bad Fusch and Ferleiten 
over the Pfandlscharte (8744 ft.) to Heiligenblut. Though 
this pass is not very high two glaciers are crossed en route, 
while from near the pass Tuckett took the first sketch 
preserved in his 1863 Diary; it was a view of the Gross 
Glockner, thus showing that his heart was in the eternal 
snows, though in 1863 he very rarely touched them. 


DIARY. 


1 August. Weather superb. At 9.45 on again [from Fer- 
leiten], Joe on a mule. At 10.30 began to ascend and in 20 
minutes passed the last chalet. Soon after Joe left his mule, 
whilst I walked on and was caught by the others at 12, when 
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we bathed. On again after feeding, at 12.30, and at 1 reached 
the glacier [7.e. the Pfandelschartenkees], and at 1.45 the summit 
[of the pass]. The view of the Glockner is superb. At 2.30 
halted at a point opposite the Pasterze Glacier, which is very 
fine. Lunched. At 3.30 on again, and at 5.50 reached Heiligen- 
blut. The scenery most charming. At 9 to bed. 


Tuckett’s party now turned its steps towards the Dolo- 
mites, with which his name was later to be so closely 
associated. Here are his first impressions of that wonderful 
district. 


DIARY. 


3 August. At 5 [coming from Lienz] reached Innichen, 
exquisitely situated with glorious peaks to the 8. At 6 turned 
off by the Ampezzo road, and at 6.25 were dropt by a carriage 
to walk on to Hdllenstein. Scenery exquisite. At 7.30 reached 
Landro, just before which a most glorious peak [the Monte 
Cristallo], with a glacier, came into view in front. I strolled 
out to sketch, while coffee was preparing, and got some most 
glorious sunset effects. The Cristallo struck one as finer than 
the Géant from Courmayeur. At 10 to bed, after watching the 
moonlight. 

4 August. Rose at 4.15, breakfasted, and at 6.20 started for 
Cortina. Weather superb, and view most magnificent. At 
6.10 reached the summit [of the Ampezzo Pass, 5066 ft.]. To 
the right or in front a gloriously tinted azguille [7.e. the Hohe 
Gaisl or Croda Rossa]. At 7.30 reached Schloss Peutelstein, 
where a splendid view opens out to the left in the direction of Cor- 
tina. Soon after reached Piar [Piein ?], very fine. In 10 minutes 
regained the road, the path traversing a very deep chasm by a 
bridge. At 9 reached Cortina, and put up at the “Adler,” 
where we dined at 11.30. The summits of the Antelao and 
Pelmo are finely seen from here. The former has a considerable 
snowfield on this side, and does not look attackable. Dined 
at 11.30, saw the church, and at 2.30 started for Pieve 
d’Andraz, with a porter, and at 6 reached the top [of the 
Falzarego Pass, 6946 ft.] after a charming walk. A good view 
of the Marmolata here opened out. At 6.15 left the Col, and 
at 6.45 the Schloss Andraz (7). Halted at some chalets for milk. 
Off again at 7.5, and at 7.30 reached Andraz, and at 8.10 
Pieve d’Andraz by a good char road, commanding the most 
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exquisite views I ever saw. A grand mountain, the Monte 
Civita, closes the valley, partly enveloped in clouds, and lit up 
by sunset tints was inexpressibly grand. Had tea, and at 10 
to bed. In the ‘Strangers’ Book’’ saw the names of Ball, 
Birkbeck, Howard Fox, Hardy, etc. 

5 August. A lovely morning. At 6.30 started with a porter, 
Celestin Soratrer, for St. Cassian via the Stuore Pass. At 7.5 
struck off on the right by a short cut and in a few minutes came 
in sight of the Marmolata, which remained visible the rest of 
the way. At 7.20 passed Cherz on the left, and at 7.30 reached 
Contrin. Above this a fine expanse of Alp opens out, and, as 
the people were just coming from mass, picturesque groups 
spread themselves over the pastures, At 8.35 reached the 
highest part, commanding a glorious view of the Marmolata, 
Sella, and the Tauern ranges. These last seem to be the moun- 
tains of the Zillerthal (Léfispitz, etc.) and were very fine, with 
magnificent snowfields and considerable glaciers. We spent a 
long time on this summit, enjoying the glorious view. The 
Pass [7.e. Anzisa or Incisa Pass] is an excellent pasture command- 
ing fine views down the Enneberg and Livinallongo or Buchen- 
stein Thal. A Festa was going on at Corfara [so always spelt 
for ‘‘ Corvara’’], and as it would have taken us three hours to 
reach that place via St. Cassian, we decided to make straight 
for it. From Pieve two Passes go to Corfara, the Anzisa (three 
hours) and the Campolungo, slightly different and a little 
longer. From the summit of our Pass to Corfara is 1 hour and 
to St. Cassian 1 hour, and thence to Corfara two good hours. 
A new priest had come there [?.e. to Corvara] and his arrival 
was being celebrated by a “neue Messe,’ accompanied by 
salvoes of artillery, which echoed grandly amongst the dolomite 
peaks. At 10.30 off for Corfara, and at 11.35 reached Corfara. 
Crowds of peasants filled the place. The new curé’s father 
spends a thousand gulden on the installation of his son, and two 
hundred persons were invited to dine. All sorts of wares for 
sale, fruit, toys, etc. A capital band and singing. The inn is 
a new one and very good, and built in 1857 by Joseph Angelo 
Rottonara. After a most amusing time, started at 1.50 for the 
Grodener Joch with the porter, and at 3.30 reached the summit 
[6972 ft.]. Thunderstorm and fine cloud effects to the E. At 4 
quitted the Pass, and at 7 reached the summit of the Sella 
[7277 ft.] after halting twenty minutes by a stream, and about 
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thirty to sketch. At 8.15 reached Campidello by a villanous 
[sec] descent. Inn appeared much better than I expected, but 
no beer. At 10 to bed. 

6 August. Rose at 5.30, breakfasted, and at 7 started with a 
guide for Bad Ratzes, etc., over the Duron Alp, and beneath the 
precipices of the Rosengarten. After a steady but not very 
rapid ascent, pastures are reached, along which the path passes 
for nearly an hour. Then ascends again but by no means 
rapidly, and at 9.30 reached the summit [of the Falbanjoch or 
Tierseralpljoch, see Alpine Journal, vii. p. 364, note]. Here we 
halted to divide the provisions, and then Joe and Johann 
[Gutmann] descended to Bad Ratzes, whilst I and Johann 
Battista Bernard, ‘‘ Waldaufseher,” started at 9.50 for the 
Schlern [8403 ft.], the summit of which we reached at 10.40, 
taking it very easily, and halting often. The view was superb, 
including Botzen, and the whole Seiser Alp, etc. etc. At 11.40 
started for Ratzes, and at 2.40 arrived at Bad Ratzes. Dined, 
and at 3.50 started for Botzen. At 4.30 reached Seiss and at 
6.55 Steig. At 7.20 started for Botzen, and at 9.10 arrived at 
the “ Kaiser Krone,” a fine hotel. A magnificent storm, which 
threatened to deluge us, lit up the mountains by the brilliant 
lightning. At 10 to bed, after tea. A capital hotel. 


Tuckett’s party descended next morning to Trent, whence 
it visited Riva, on the lake of Garda, going by Mori and 
returning by Arco and the valley of the Sarca. It then 
crossed the Brenner to Innsbruck, where it spent the 10th 
August sight-seeing. Next day it went on past Landeck 
and by the Reschen Scheideck Pass (called by Tuckett the 
‘‘ Finstermiinz ”’) to Mals and Spondinig, and at 6.30 a.o. on 
12 August reached Trafoi, which in 1864 was to be the 


starting point of Tuckett’s great ascent of the Ortler. He 
notes in his Diary : 


In the hotel book is an account of the ascent of the Ortler 
Spitz by a Herr E. Pegger or Regger, of Innsbruck, on July 24, 
1863, with Joseph Schépf, and I believe two others. Schépf is 
highly spoken of, but Anton Ortler is more doubtful. 


For further details as to this ascent by Herr Pegger on July 29—on the 
24th a storm drove the party back—by way of the “ Pleiss,’’ see Tuckett’s 
notes in the Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 305-6, and p- 185 below. The 1863 
party did not quite attain the highest summit. 
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The party only spent one hour forty minutes at Trafoi, 
but the indefatigable Tuckett secured a sketch of the Ortler 
thence, as well as another later in the day from a hut above 
the Stelvio Pass—both are interesting historically, as the 
corrections on them show that the identification of the 
various peaks seen was no easy task, and cost Tuckett 
much trouble before the truth was ascertained. In view 
of Tuckett’s doings in 1864 it is worth while to transcribe 
his notes of his passage of the Stelvio from Trafoi to Tirano 
on August 12 (it is also mentioned in the Alpine Journal, 
i. p. 385, and in Miss Tuckett’s Pictures in Tyrol, p. 220). 


At 8.10 proceeded on our way [from Trafoi]. The view of 
the Weiss Kugel, looking back, is superb. At 9.10 reached the 
Second Cantine, opposite Madatsch Glacier. At 9.30 reached a 
larger Franzenshohe, Cantine, inhabited. At 9.50 on again, and 
at 10.40 the “ Casetta dei Rotteri’”’ (2597 métres). At 11.10 the 
summit [of the Stelvio Pass, 2760 m., or 9055 ft.]. Left our 
knapsacks under the charge of a “ Guardia confine,’ and pro- 
ceeded to a summit ten minutes higher on the right, or N. 
[probably the “‘ Dreisprachenspitze ’’], near a little cabin, where 
we dined, and remained till 12.30. Of two or three of the peaks 
of the Bernina range as well as of the Ortler and Oetzthal moun- 
tains [Similaun ?] we had a glorious view. At 12.45 left the 
summit of the Pass, and at 1.10 reached the first inn, (?) Bosco, 
where our luggage was examined. At 3.25 reached Bormio, 
dined, bathed, etc., and at 5.10 proceeded to Tirano in a one- 
horse char (price fourteen frs.). At 5.20 left Bormio, and at 
9.20 reached Tirano, whence we walked on to Madonna di 
Tirano at 9.35. Had some supper and to bed. The inn, “ San 
Michele,”’ is good. 


On August 13 the party crossed the Bernina Pass to 
Pontresina. Tuckett makes various interesting observa- 
tions in his Diary. 


At 8.15 reached Poschiavo, charmingly situated. The views 
of the Pizzo di Verona all the way from Brusio are grand. 
[Tuckett was to climb it in 1865, one of the first party of travellers 
up it.] At 10.45 reached Cavaglia, situated on a beautiful Alp, 
approached through a fine gorge, in which the torrent is lost 
to the right, beneath the bridge. At 10.55 on again, and at 11.30 
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came opposite the Palu Glacier, where we halted for a quarter 
of an hour. The Glacier is extremely fine, and distinguished by 
dirt-bands [this glacier was ascended by Tuckett’s party in 
1864]. Near the summit of the ridge we pulled up again to eat 
at 12.30. At 12.35 on again. At 12.50 reached the Lago Bianco, 
and at 1.15 the stream from the Cambrena [glacier] which we had 
to ford. The Glacier is one of the most exquisite I ever 
saw, 


On his arrival at Pontresina there was some trouble in 
finding beds. But success met Tuckett at the ‘‘ Krone,” 
where he met Miss Walker, and “‘ chatted with a gentleman 
who turned out to be Baedeker,’’ the guide-book writer. 

Tuckett now undertook the sole grande course made by 
him in 1863—a visit to the Crast’ Agtizza Sattel (11,805 ft.), 
an expedition of his which seems undescribed, though made 
in 1861 by Messrs. Hardy and Kennedy—the pass was not 
crossed till 1864, and then by Tuckett’s party. In 1863 
Peter Jenny, of Pontresina, was Tuckett’s guide (see Alpine 
Journal, i. pp. 206-207), the start being made from the Boval 
hut, constructed by Jenny and Flury (this was reached on 
the afternoon of August 14, after an ascent of Piz Languard). 


Drary. 

August 15. Rose at 3.45, breakfasted, and at 4.45 started 
for the [Morteratsch] Glacier, which we reached at 5. At 6.15 
reached the foot of the séracs. At 7.50, after great difficulty, got 
through the séracs, which are glorious, and at 8.10 halted for 
breakfast. At 9 on again, and at 10.15 reached the summit [of 
the pass]. The view of the Scerscen Glacier and Disgrazia was 
glorious. I was delighted with Jenni. At 11.30 left the summit, 
and at 12 got through the crevasses. After an ineffectual attempt 
to return by the right bank of the Glacier, we had to cut across to 
our old route. At 1.50 got out of the séracs, and at 3 reached our 
hut. 


Three sketches testify to Tuckett’s industry during this 
expedition. 

On August 16 Tuckett made an excursion to the Roseg 
glacier, and in the afternoon went on to St. Moritz, whence 
next morning he crossed the Julier Pass to Coire. Next 
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day he went on to Ziirich, and thence home via Neuchatel, 
where he visited the famous naturalist, E. Desor. 

Such were Tuckett’s wanderings in 1863, mainly pre- 
liminary to his brilliant campaign of 1864. Doubtless, as 
was his wont, he collected during the winter of 1863-64 all 
available facts as to his intended expeditions, his zeal in 
this respect being one of the main causes of his uniform 
success in his explorations of unknown or only little known 
regions. 


LETTERS 


KAISERIN ELIZABETH, ISCHL, 
24th July 1863. 


Our journey hitherto has been a most enjoyable one, and till 
last night we have had the most glorious weather imaginable, but 
since then an incessant deluge of rain has been pouring down and 
we have had the benefit of a thorough ducking this morning. At 
Abbeville and Amiens I was very successful in my grubbings for 
antediluvian fixings, and paid an interesting visit to M. de 
Perthes. . . . Joe has no doubt told you all about our journey to 
Munich. Thecountry looked glorious, and even the dull Bavarian 
plains, covered with rich masses of golden corn, had a charm of 
their own. We had, too, very pleasant company in a young 
American doctor named Adams, and so the time passed rapidly. 
At Munich we met young Gardner from Bristol whom I furnished 
with a route some time ago, but who had been compelled to 
renounce mountaineering from a blow on the knee caused by a 
fall at Chatillon. Before we left we also stumbled upon Liveing, 
an A.C. and a great friend of Stephen’s, who was travelling with 
a young doctor, and not having any definite plan of his own was 
glad to have aroute sketched out. We did the various sights of 
Munich pretty completely and without undue hurry or compres- 
sion, so that the two days spent there were very successful. At 
Salzburg our time was rather shorter than we could have wished, 
for though there are few ordinary sights, the scenery is so exquisite 
that we should have liked to devote a day to it. However, we 
managed a walk over the Monchsberg and to the Castle, the view 
from which is perhaps, all things considered, about the most 
exquisite I ever saw, and then returned to our inn near the station 
through the town, visiting the cathedral etc. en route. The drive 
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yesterday to St. Gilgen at the extremity of the St. Wolfgang See, 
past the lovely little lake of Mond, was charming indeed, far sur- 
passing my expectations, but the sun was so fearfully hot that, 
our previous night’s rest having been limited to about four hours, 
drowsiness would at times steal over us, and the only way to 
throw it off was to get out and tramp vigorously. At St. Gilgen 
we were at first assured that we could not find the way to the 
Schafberg, and then (seeing that the path stared us in the face for 
the greater part of the ascent) that even if we did get to the top, 
we should receive a very doubtful welcome unless accompanied 
by a friendly native. Of course, however, we were not caught by 
this sort of chaff, and had a most delightful walk, sometimes deep 
in the shade of pines (through whose branches the golden sunlight 
fell upon trunk and moss and stem with a glory of colour such as 
I never before saw equalled), and sometimes up slopes of brilliant 
elastic turf. The evening in the little hotel proved a merry one, 
a largish party of Germans being uproariously jolly, and the zwei 
Englander not disposed to take their pleasures sadly. . . . This 
morning, after lingering for some hours in hopes of a complete 
clearance (we had seen the view well the night before), we started 
in driving rain and got tolerably soaked before reaching St. 
Wolfgang. There, however, our knapsacks awaited us and we 
soon changed our wet clothes, and started in a one-horse char for 
this place which we reached between 2 and 3. We had intended 
to go to Gmunden and back to-day, but the rain, thunder and 
lightning have been so continuous that we gave it up and hope 
to be able to accomplish it to-morrow as the barometer is steadily 
rising. Ischl is said to be very full, and our room was the last 
unoccupied in this large hotel. We dined at 5, and notice that 
of the four other parties in the salle three were English. This 
place, and indeed everything we have seen since leaving Munich, 
is far more lovely than I had imagined, and I have longed over 
and over again to have you all here. 


BERCHTESGADEN, 29 July 1863. 


We arrived here late last night from Golling, having been misled 
by an incompetent guide, whom we had at last to dismiss and find 
a path for ourselves. Thus we were unable to get our letters 
yesterday, and instead of starting early this morning for Saal- 
felden over the Steinernes Meer Pass, we are now going to spend 
the morning here, and proceed in the evening to the highest 
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chalets to sleep. . . . When my last was despatched from Ischl 
the weather had set in very wet, but the next morning it changed 
and we had one of the most glorious mist effects I ever saw. We 
therefore determined to devote the morning to Gmunden and its 
lake, . . . and push on in the afternoon to Aussee. This we 
most successfully accomplished and thoroughly enjoyed. The 
most novel and amusing part of the expedition was the rapid boat 
voyage down the Traun, whirling down rapids fleet as an arrow 
amidst lovely pines, rocky islets, meadows, and the grandest 
scenery. The ride, too, from Ischl to Aussee over the Pétschen 
Pass was delicious in the lovely morning. . . . The next morning 
a most beautiful walk of two hours brought us to Obertraun on 
the Hallstadt lake, which is surpassingly grand, and then a 
pleasant row took us to the village of Hallstadt. Unfortunately 
the weather had again become wet, but I think the scenery looked 
all the finer, and as appearances improved towards the afternoon, 
we started with two Germans for the Wiesen Alp chalets. This 
is a charming expedition through the most sublime scenery, and 
we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves, though completely sopped 
through before we reached our quarters. A good fire was soon 
lighted, and some milk warmed, and before we retired to our hay 
we were all right again. On our return to Hallstadt the next 
morning the same process was repeated, but we had time to 
change, and in the afternoon proceeded to Gosau by steamer and 
char. At Hallstadt I made the acquaintance of Professor Simony 
of Vienna, one of the best mountaineers in Austria, and a very 
gentlemanly man. My barometer was the cause of this pleasant 
acquaintance, and he promised to correspond with me. I often 
longed for E. to be with us at Hallstadt, as, one after another, 
boats shot off for the different villages rowed by sturdy Madchen 
in the gayest and most picturesque costumes, and beautifully 
reflected in the glassy waters of the lake. At Gosau we lodged 
at the house of the smith, and in the evening, whilst Joe wrote, I 
kept a considerable audience in a state of hilarious astonishment 
with my conjuring tricks. Yesterday on waking we found to 
our delight that the weather had again become gloriously fine, 
whilst the fresh-fallen snow had cooled the air deliciously. The 
ride to Golling is fine, and the walk over the mountains thence to 
this place exquisite. We met a crowd of Germans at Golling, 
mostly excursionists from Salzburg, come to see a famous water- 
fall which seems to ordinary tourists about the most attractive 
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sight of all. We have not seen a single Englishman since leaving 
Ischl, and notice very few names of our countrymen in the hotel 
books. Now that we are about to turn our backs on the Salz- 
kammergut, I must confess that its scenery has very far surpassed 
my utmost expectations, and that of its kind I think it is 
unequalled by anything with which I am acquainted. I was 
prepared for beauty, but not for such grandeur and sublimity and 
such infinite variety. The valleys being so much deeper than 
those of Switzerland, mountains of six or eight thousand feet here 
are as effective as those of nine to ten thousand there, and, leaving 
snow and glaciers out of the question, the comparison is indis- 
putably in favour of this district. 


HEILIGENBLUT, 2 August 1863. 


Here we are in most comfortable quarters and amidst exquisite 
scenery, thoroughly enjoying a day of rest after two or three of 
considerable exertion. . . . My last, despatched from Berchtes- 
gaden on the 29th, mentioned, I believe, that we intended 
starting almost immediately for some chalets far up above the 
head of the K6nigsee at which we intended to sleep, and thence 
effect the passage of the Steinernes Meer to Saalfelden. Well, 
about noon we started for the lake, accompanied by a sturdy, 
fine-looking and picturesque fellow as guide, dressed in all manner 
of Tyrolese finery and every inch a mountaineer. Numerous 
parties were waiting for boats at the landing place, and we might 
have been delayed a considerable time, but for the kindness of 
some Germans who took us on board. The weather was perfec- 
tion, and this, with the glorious scenery, gay costumes, and 
numerous boats, served to produce a most enchanting scene. As 
usual, herculean Mddchen took their full share at the oars, and 
when we stepped ashore at St. Bartholoma to dine, they and the 
male rowers kept up the most boisterous fun at our table, whilst 
numerous others beneath the shade of some pine trees were 
occupied by some scores of tourists. Altogether it was most 
amusing, and we should have liked to linger for hours if time had 
permitted. As it was, we spent some time in feeding, and then, 
as soon as our friends were ready, proceeded to a point near the 
head of the lake where we sprang ashore, and, shouldering our 
knapsacks, followed our active leader up a path through the 
forest, commanding at various points exquisite views of the deep 
green lake beneath. Gradually we got above the trees and for an 
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hour or two scrambled up a wall of rock by a most curious track, 
helped out by occasional ladders and steps. This landed us on 
some upland pastures, nearly 3000 feet above the lake, and after 
crossing some pine-clad ridges and dropping down into verdant 
nooks of pasture, and passing a wonderfullysolemn and lonely tarn, 
we at length reached our night quarters at a most excellent chalet 
occupied by very friendly people. Over milk, coffee, songs and 
conjuring, and our guide’s fun and flirtation with the mistress and 
her daughter, the evening sped merrily away, and we really found 
it quite hard to retire to our nice fresh hay couches. Before 
turning in, I strolled out into the lovely moonlight, listened to the 
cow-bells and the faint distant jédels of the home-coming shepherd 
boys, but the moon looked a little sickly, so I returned in some 
doubt about the weather. We were to start very early, but on 
awaking it turned out that a change had taken place, and a 
dense fog enveloped us. A delay was therefore considered desir- 
able, but things improved about 6 a.m., and we accordingly 
started after securing the services of a native, partly as porter, 
and partly for the sake of his minute knowledge of the wild 
Steinernes Meer in case of the mist returning. It was fortunate 
that we did so, for the fog came on thicker than ever, and it would 
have been almost impossible to make out the track (or rather the 
direction, for track there was none) without him. With such a 
dreary desolate place the weather was quite in accordance, and 
as there was no view of special interest to miss during the ascent, 
we didn’t miss it. On the summit, however, we ought to have 
had a grand scene before us, instead of which the dense rolling 
fog was all that was visible till we got down some way on the 
southern side, We reached Saalfelden at length, and fortunately 
just before heavy rain came on which lasted till nightfall. Here 
a carriage was procured and we decided to take on our Berchtes- 
gaden man for a week or ten days, as he has proved a right good 
fellow, and only asked three gulden (about 5s.) per diem. By a 
good road we descended the valley through Zell am See on its 
pretty lake to Taxenbach and Lend, and thence proceeded in a 
return voiture to Hof and Bad Gastein. The scenery is very 
charming, but it was so late that, with the exception of the grand 
defile or Klamm at the commencement of the ascent, we saw but 
little. The next morning we had a capital view of the King of 
Prussia, and we learned that the Emperor was expected this 
afternoon. The place was in consequence very crowded, lively 
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and gay, and most charming it looked in the bright morning 
sunshine. A glorious cascade of great width and height dashes 
down right through the place, bringing a stream of fresh air and 
sending one to sleep with its soothing roar. On Friday morning 
we started to the westwards, with the intention of crossing two 
ridges into the Fuscher Thal. Unfortunately our late arrival the 
previous evening prevented an early start, and the result was that 
finding ourselves at some chalets a little after 7 p.m. rather below 
the summit of the second ridge, with a storm and mist impending 
and heavy rain-drops already splashing about us, we decided to 
take refuge and make a very early start for this place. The 
chalet was the most complete I ever was in, and commanded a 
most exquisite view, over which, before we sought our hay, the 
full moon threw its soft light. We had a capital night’s rest, and 
got off at 4 A.M. very comfortably. The ridge reached, a most 
glorious view burst upon us. Far beneath lay the deep green 
Fusch Thal, and beyond it rose some most noble summits which 
even in Switzerland would have been greeted with respectful 
admiration. For instance, the Wiesbachhorn is 11,500 feet in 
height. The weather was perfect and remained so throughout 
the day, which was most important as this particular expedition 
especially requires a clear sky, the distant views being very grand. 
A very steep descent brought us to St. Wolfgang or Bad Fusch, a 
little mountain bathing place much frequented, and most charm- 
ingly situated, and what was scarcely less important, capable 
of furnishing a right good breakfast. Hitherto we have found 
the coffee, bread and butter infinitely superior to anything in 
Switzerland. Wine too is good, and beer perfectly unapproach- 
able, so there is no occasion to starve. From Bad Fusch we pro- 
ceeded to Ferleiten, situated most beautifully in the upper part 
of the valley above which towers the Wiesbachhorn and numerous 
other noble summits. A halt was called to provision ourselves 
and our sack, and then we started for the Pfandlscharte Pass seen 
before us, and crowned with a pretty little glacier over which the 
path lies for one and a half hours. Though the summit would 
not be considered lofty in Switzerland, yet from the lower level of 
the valleys here the height to be ascended is very considerable, 
amounting to between 4000 and 5000 feet, and the climb 
occupied us between three and four hours. As we ascended, a 
most grand panoramic view opened out behind, over nearly the 
entire length of the beautiful Fuschthal, which reminded us of 
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that of Zermatt as seen from the slopes of the Théodule Glacier. 
From the summit a still finer scene is disclosed in the opposite 
direction, the sharp summits of the majestic Gross Glockner 
(12,300 feet in height) and the huge Pasterze Glacier (the largest 
in Tyrol) being right before us. Anything more interesting in 
the mixture of grandeur, beauty, and variety than the descent to 
this place I never saw, and we were both in the highest spirits. 
Suddenly we reached the edge of a steep rocky descent, and the 
richly wooded and cultivated head of the lower valley came into 
view, with Heiligenblut clustering round its pretty church. It 
took a long time to get down, and when we arrived we found the 
inn so full that we could only get beds in a neighbouring house. 
They proved however very comfortable, and we have had a 
most splendid night’s rest of about nine or ten hours which, added 
to the most gorgeous breakfast, has quite obliterated the effects 
of yesterday’s walk which amounted to about 11 hours not 
reckoning halts. . . . We intend to stroll down the valley in the 
cool of the evening to Déllach or Winklern, and to-morrow shall 
cross the Iselsberg to Lienz in the Pusterthal . . . and then 
proceed to Toblach and over the Ampezzo Pass. 


Lienz, August 3rd. 10 a.m. 

We have just reached Lienz after a delightful walk. The 
situation is glorious . . . a southern Salzburg with still finer 
mountains around. We start soon up the Pusterthal to Silian, 
and thence to Landro or Héllenstein on the Ampezzo. The 
weather is perfectly beautiful and looks thoroughly settled. . . . 


Riva, Lago pi Garba, 
7 August 1863. 


Well, here we are amidst olives, peaches, figs, fish, barelegged 
embodiments of the picturesque, Austrian soldiery, bright crisping 
blue waves, vines, oleanders, white sails, and numerous other 
things which, when a really good and charmingly situated hotel 
is added, go to make up a very tempting picture, though I can 
assure you the reality is as beautiful as you can well imagine. 
We had intended devoting yesterday and to-day to another of the 
glorious valleys which lie between the Pass of Ampezzo and 
Botzen, but as the weather looked threatening and we had really 
made a very complete excursion already, we determined instead 
to see something of Trent and Roveredo, and have a look at this 


lake. We should probably have had a delightful excursion if we 
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had kept to our first plan, but certainly nothing could have been 
more enjoyable than our present one, and it has enabled us to 
see a good deal more country, besides driving our magnificent 
Johann (the Berchtesgaden guide) nearly wild with his first sight 
of a railway, steamer, etc. My last brought us to Lienz in the 
Pusterthal, whence a charming ride took us to the N. foot of the 
Ampezzo Pass and an equally pleasant walk in the cool of the 
evening to Hdllenstein, a Post station with a huge old-fashioned 
looking inn. The house is situated amidst the grandest scenery, 
and being largely frequented by drovers, waggoners, travellers 
and commercials of all sorts, sizes, and nationalities, exhibits a 
scene of bustle and noise that seem quite out of place in a spot as 
wild as the St. Bernard. Starting early the next morning, we 
crossed the Pass to Cortina, dined, and then proceeded over 
glorious meadows, through pine woods, and beneath enormous 
masses of dolomite rocks, splintered, reft, and fissured in a way 
that would make the Chamouni Aiguilles turn blue with envy, to 
Pieve d’Andraz, a village most picturesquely perched high up in 
the mountains amid the most exquisite scenery. The next two 
days, (yesterday and the day before), which brought us to Botzen 
were very much a repetition of the same scene,—miles and miles 
of the most wonderful rolling sea of meadow, with the great white 
Dolomite Peaks rearing up their pinnacles all around into the 
bluest of skies as if in silent vigil, keeping watch and ward. It is 
impossible to give any notion of the mingled beauty, grandeur 
and peculiarity of this scenery, for it is perfectly unique of its 
kind, and suggests ideas of the ‘‘ Delectable Mountains,” or some 
of the landscapes of Claude, Salvator Rosa, or Titian. At 
Corfara, one of the highest villages of the Enneberger or Gader 
Thal, we were so fortunate as to see the celebration of the installa- 
tion of a new Priest, son of a wealthy peasant in a neighbouring 
village who had invited all the country round to the ceremony, 
on which we were told at least a thousand Gulden (or £100) would 
be spent. A good band was in attendance, and the peasants from 
all the neighbouring valleys flocked in shoals to the green, clad in 
their bravest bravery and looking, (the women especially), most 
ludicrous objects. Bee-hive-hatted, teakettle-hatted, pot-hatted 
heads met us at every turn, and Johann was completely upset by 
their ludicrous appearance, albeit his bare knees and footless 
stockings were equal subjects of merriment to them. I longed 
for you to be there, as your sketch book might soon have been 
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half-filled with grotesques, whilst there was plenty of colour and 
enough of beauty to constitute good subjects. To-morrow we 
start early to return to Trent by another road, (the valley of the 
Sarca), spend two or three hours there, and then proceed by rail 
to Botzen, have the afternoon and evening for lounging about, 
and at night start over the Brenner for Innsbruck. . . . We have 
just been having a most glorious bathe in the blue waters of the 
lake, and I have been on board the really fine Austrian Steamer 
carrying two large brass guns, to show Johann the nature of such, 
to him remarkable novelties. . . . 


CHAPTER VII 
1864 


In this year Tuckett’s party included a number of ladies, 
who, however, did no great ascents, meeting the mountaineer- 
ing detachment from time to time. This journey is also 
characteristic as regards the wide extent of country covered 
(quite in Tuckett’s best style), for, starting in the Bernese 
Oberland, the mountaineering part of the band went thence 
through the Engelberg region and the Maderanerthal to 
Stachelberg and Disentis, then gaining the Upper Engadine, 
making remarkable explorations in the Ortler district, then 
regaining the Upper Engadine before visiting the Baths of 
Masino, and ending in Appenzell. 

Fortunately we have a variety of sources by the aid of 
which we can narrate the history of this great journey ; 
Tuckett’s very full MS. Diary, with many sketches inserted 
therein, and the two MS. ‘‘ Guide’s Books ” of the brothers 
Michel of Grindelwald, his chief guides ; as well as an unusual 
number of very long MS. letters written by Tuckett. 
Further, in print we have a very detailed article by Tuckett 
as to his Ortler Explorations, printed in vol. i. of the Alpine 
Journal (with many illustrations, which do not appear in 
the reprint in his sister’s work, Pictures in Tyrol), as well 
as the first series of the delightful Voyages en Zigzag, entitled 
‘¢ How we spent the Summer,” written also by his sister, and 
enriched with many sketches, for the most part, however, 
not depicting the High Alps. 

The party met Michel Payot, of Chamonix, at Thun, and 
the brothers Christian and Peter Michel, of Grindelwald, at 
Lauterbrunnen on July 5, Payot being especially attached 


to the ladies, while the two Michels accompanied Tuckett 
164 
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on his high climbs. The party slept that night at Miirren, 
whence the next day Tuckett made the ascent of the 
Schilthorn (9754 feet), the ladies going part of the way. 
That afternoon Tuckett, with the Michels, went on to sleep 
at the Steinberg huts, intending to traverse two glacier 
passes thence to the Belalp—a route often adopted later, 
but first opened up by him. It may therefore be well to 
reproduce the Diary at length. 


Diary. Petersgrat and Beich Pass. Tuckett, with the two 
Michels, and (to the top of the latter) also Johann Rubin. 


July 7. Rose at 3.10, breakfasted, and at 4 started for the 
Petersgrat. At 4.15 reached the Glacier, and at 5.10 the 
Tschingeltritt. Halted till 5.20, and at 5.40 reached the summit 
[z.e. of the Tschingeltritt]. At 6.40 halted for a few minutes. 
Directly after reached the upper plateau of the Glacier, and at 
7.50 the foot of the Gamchi Liicke, and halted to feed till 8.30, 
when we went to the Gamchi Liicke [9295 ft.], returning at 9, 
and reaching the top of the Tschingel [Pass, 9265 ft.] at 9.10, and 
that of the Petersgrat [10,516 ft.] at 10.40. Here we halted a 
bit to make observations, and at 11.30 reached the Tellispitz 
[z.e. its W. foot]. Thence, keeping down the left side of the 
Glacier, we reached the moraine at 11.45, and halted there to 
feed till 1.40, when we continued the descent over débris. At 
length we came to precipices, and for a long time could not find 
the way, but at last got to the bottom at 2.45. Halted till 3.5. 
At 4 reached Blatten. Here we met with a capital fellow called 
Lehner, who fed and lodged us [i.e. probably the man who in 
1868 opened the little mountain inn, Hétel Nesthorn, at Ried, 
a little below Blatten]. 

A hunter of the name of Rubin; of Ried, was also arranged 
with to accompany us to the top of the Beich Grat to-morrow. 
At 9.15 went to bed. 

July 8. Rose at 2, breakfasted, and at 3.15 started with 
Johann Rubin for the Birch Grat. At 4 crossed the stream from 
the Ausser Thal by which the Petersgrat may be reached, though 
not quite so easily as through the Telli Thal. In both cases, as 
well as in that of the Hinter Thal [7.e. Inner Thal] (which also 
leads to the Petersgrat,) the passage is effected by the left bank 
of the Glacier, after ascending to the middle of the valley by 
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the right bank of the latter. At 4.30 reached the Gletscher- 
staffel Alp, and immediately after crossed the main torrent back 
to the grass slopes, immediately opposite, and worked up them 
till 5.40. (Rubin says that it is possible to reach the ridge 
between the Bietschhorn and Elwerriick by the Birch Glacier 
I believe, and then descend on the other side to the Bel Alp, 
but the last statement seems irreconcilable with the Federal 
Map). [NotebyW.A.B.C. Rubin clearly referred to the Balt- 
schiederjoch, 10,762 ft., a pass long known to the local hunters, 
though not crossed by travellers till 1866. But, as Tuckett 
rightly surmised, it leads to the head of the Baltschieder glen, 
and not to the Belalp—the confusion arose through the name 
‘“* Birch ”? being given to two wholly different glaciers—it really 
belongs to that giving access to the Baltschiederjoch. |] 

At 5.40 reached the western moraine of the Distel Glacier, 
descended upon the ice a good way above its termination, and 
at 6 reached the summit of the E. moraine, where we halted for 
breakfast. The view of the Breithorn [7.e. the Létschenthal 
Breithorn], immediately behind, and of the series of glaciers 
from the Telli to the Létschen in front, and the Tschingelhorn, 
[Lauterbrunnen] Breithorn, Grosshorn, and Mittaghorn, was 
wonderfully grand. At 6.35 off again, and at 8.25 reached the 
summit of the ridge at a point a little above and to the W. of 
the true Col [z.e. the Beich Pass, 10,289 ft.]. The Pass is quite 
easy, and most beautiful, and nothing can exceed the grandeur 
of the views. The summits on the N. side of the Létsch Thal are 
very striking, but the Nesthorn was by far the most striking 
object. Rubin returned to Platten from the summit alone. 
At 10 quitted the Col, and at 10.15 reached the level upper 
plateau of the Glacier [now called Beichfirn, but formerly the 
Jigi glacier.] Traversing this till 11, we reached the medial 
moraine, just opposite the arm leading up to the Aletschhorn, 
which, as well as the Nesthorn, presented a most magnificent 
appearance. Sketched, and 11.30 on again, and at 12.15 quitted 
the glacier [7.e. the Ober Aletsch], reaching the turf over the 
moraine and slopes of snow at 12.25, and halting at 12.30 in 
front of a most glorious view. Here we all inspected our shirts 
and trowsers, and I had to change from top to toe, a hundred ~ 
fleas having taken up their abode in my garments. 

At 2.15, after lunching, we started again, and at 3.15, after a 
lovely walk, reached the Aletschbord, and Lusgen Alp Hotel 
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[z7.e. the now well-known Belalp Hotel, opened in 1860], most 
charmingly situated, and commanding far finer views than the 
Aeggischhorn Hotel. 

The whole chain of the Alps, 8. of the Valais [7.e. of the Rhone 
valley], from near the Furka to the Weisshorn, is visible, whilst 
Brig [sic] is seen thousands of feet below, and directly opposite 
are the windings of the Simplon [road], with Monte Leone and 
the Fletschhorn. At 5.30 dined, and at 9.30, after a snooze 
before the fire, went to bed. 


As to Tuckett’s pass, his prophecies have been verified, 
as it is very well known nowadays to all who frequent the 
Belalp. But he was mistaken in supposing that he was the 
first traveller who crossed it, since as far back as 1811 the 
Meyers, of Aarau, with local hunters, had crossed it on their 
way to effect the first ascent of the Jungfrau. But Tuckett 
was certainly the first English traveller to traverse it. 
Tuckett’s name, ‘‘ Aletsch Pass,’ has not met with favour. 
For long it was named ‘ Birchgrat”’ or ‘ Birchfluh,” but 
nowadays generally “‘ Beich Pass.’ In his note in the Alpine 
Journal, i. p. 378, Tuckett suggests “‘ Aletsch Pass.” 

On February 28, 1864, Tuckett’s 1859 guide, J. J. Bennen, 
had perished in an avalanche on the Haut de Cry (see 
Alpine Journal, i. pp. 291-293). Soon July 9, 1864, Tuckett, 
with his natural kindness, went to Lax to arrange matters. 
From the Belalp Hétel he and his guides crossed the Rieder 
Furka and went on to the Bettmer Alp, on the route towards 
the Eggishorn. 

The rest may be told in Tuckett’s own words :— 


Then I started for Lax, whilst the guides proceeded to the 
Eggishorn. At 1.30, after missing the path, and scrambling 
about the woods, reached Martinsberg, and halted for milk. At 
2.30 reached Lax, and found that the Frau Bennen [mére], with 
one of her daughters, is at present residing at Steinhaus (opposite 
Bellwald), where she has a field, and, as she is very old, and has 
almost lost her reason, since Bennen’s death, I thought it would 
be useless to go to see her. The other two daughters reside in 
the neighbourhood. Bennen is buried at Aernen, there being 
no churchyard here. Herr Brunner, the Curé, soon arrived, 
and confirmed the statement that Bennen had three sisters, 
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none of whom were married. The house at Lax, with the pro- 
perty at Steinhaus, may be worth about four thousand to five 
thousand francs, but Bennen owed something like seven hundred. 
Soon the Président [7.e. of the Commune] came, and it was arranged 
that the sum of three thousand francs should be handed over to 
him and the Curé as trustees, of which two thousand should be 
paid into the bank, where it will remain, bearing five p.c. interest, 
until such time as the Curé and Prdsident see a good opportunity 
of purchasing land or cattle. The remaining thousand francs 
are to be devoted to the payment of debts, and what is left after 
this is to be divided between the mother and sisters, a Napoleon 
being given to the girl who was to have been married to Bennen 
in the autumn. I also arranged that a handsome granite slab, 
surmounted by an iron cross, should be erected over the grave 
at Aernen, and a simple inscription added, something after the 
following fashion : 

“Dem geliebten J. J. Bennen, Fuhrer in Lax, gebohren 1825, 
gestorben 1864, von J. Tyndall, F. V. Hawkins, und F. F. Tuckett 
eingeweiht.”’ 


The last word is rather illegible in the Diary. On en- 
quiry from a friend at Ernen, W. A. B. C. has learnt that 
the definitive inscription adopted, varied a little from the 
above draft. The original plate is now rather effaced and 
hard to read, save a quotation from Job xvi. 22. But the 
inscription was renewed in 1902 by Prof. Tyndall, and now 
runs as follows :— 


“ Bergfithrer Johann Joseph Bennen, aus Lax, Geboren 
11 Nov. 1819; verungliickt 28 Feb. 1864, am Haut de Cry. 
Errichtet von John Tyndall, F. Vaughan Hawkins, und F. F. 
Tuckett. Erneuert von John Tyndall, 1902.’’] 

The Curé, and afterwards Herr Wellig [7.e. the landlord of the 
inn on the Eggishorn] assured me that this money would place 
the family in quite easy.cireumstances. They have the house 
at Lax, besides some little property at Steinhaus, with a cow or 
two, and a proportionate amount of sheep and goats. The 
mother is old (upwards of seventy, I fancy), bent, and since her 
son’s death has very much lost her reason, but constantly refers 
to him. On the whole I thought it useless to see her or the 
daughters, two of whom had been at Lax the previous day, but 
had left for Steinhaus in the evening. At 6.15 I started for 
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Aeggischhorn (the Curé accompanying me part way), and at 
8.30, taking it very easily arrived [at the Hotel]. The new path 
is a very good one and, wherever there is any doubt about the 
way, sign posts are placed. At the Hotel I found a good many 
English, but no others. The Hétel is much improved, the 
Salle being now on the ground floor, and the guides’ Sdli and 
bedrooms in a separate wing, above the kitchen. On the first 
floor is a capital private sitting room. Had some supper, and 
at 11 to bed, after a pleasant chat. 


Tuckett, it will be remembered, had been at the Hdtel in 
1859, at the time of his ascent of the Aletschhorn. Bennen’s 
‘‘ Guide-book”’ passed into his possession, and W. A. B. C., 
to whom it had been lent, sent it back to his old friend the 
very day after he died, not having heard of that sad event. 

On July 10, Tuckett and the two Michels went to sleep 
at the Faulberg Cave, the predecessor of the Concordia 
Hotel. Their aim was the Gross Fiescherhorn (13,285 feet), 
which Tuckett calls the “‘ Almerhorn,”’ as that name had been 
suggested in 1864 by Mr. John Ball (Central Alps, pp. 109 
and 111), and appears on his map, as well as on that in 
Pictures in Tyrol. The idea was to do honour to the leading 
guide, Christian Almer, of Grindelwald, who in 1862 had 
made the first ascent of the peak with Messrs. George and 
Moore. But the name has not been officially adopted in 
Switzerland. 


Diary. Gross Fiescherhorn and Ménchjoch. Tuckett, with the 
two Michels. 


July 11. After four hours’ only slightly broken sleep, I awoke 
at 2 o’clock, but, as it was raining, did not join the others till 
2.30. ‘Then had some coffee, etc., and at 3.40 started for the 
Ménchjoch. The snow proved very bad. At 6.45, after travers- 
ing the 8. end of the Trugberg, we halted for a second break- 
fast about 7.15. Crossing the Glacier [7.e. the Ewigschneefeld], 
we reached the foot of the Viescherhérner at 7.55. At 10, after 
a very steep climb, reached the ridge to the S. of the Almerhorn, 
and halted till 10.20 for lunch. At 10.30 reached the summit, 
and at 11 quitted it, regaining our halting place at the foot at 
12.45. Had something to eat, and started at 1.15 for the Monch 
Joch [11,680 ft.], which we reached at 2.55 after a fearful pull 


- 
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through soft snow. The view from the summit was glorious, but 
we did not stop till we had reached some rocks [probably those on 
which the Bergli Club hut now stands], many hundred feet lower 
down, where we halted at 3.15. On again at 3.50, and at 5.45 
reached some rocks above the lower ice-fall [of the Grindelwald 
Fiescher Firn], where we halted for some food for a quarter of an 
hour. The views of the Schreckhorn and Almerhorn were most 
exquisite. The descent of the upper glacier gave us some 
trouble, but we turned the lower part by crossing cliffs, and at 
7 reached the lower Grindelwald Glacier, and Grindelwald at 9, 
after stopping for beer for a few minutes. Found the ladies. 
At 10 to bed, after supper and sitting out looking at the glorious 
view. 


This would seem to have been the third ascent of the 
peak, the second ascent of which had been made in 1863 
by Messrs. Hopper and G. Chater (Alpine Journal, i. p. 319). 
Tuckett’s attention had probably been drawn to this summit 
by Mr. Moore’s detailed account of his first ascent, printed 
in the Alpine Journal, i. pp. 236-247. The fir tree planted 
by the first party in 1862 was unluckily taken away in 
1865 by a Swiss party, which found Tuckett’s bottle (Alpine 
Journal, xiv. p. 323). In connection with Mr. T. Whitwell 
(cf. p. 191 below) it appears from Peter Michel’s “ Guide’s 
Book” (now the property of W. A. B.C.) that while the two 
were together for ten days they climbed the Wetterhorn, then 
crossed the Wetterliicke (2nd passage), and next Tuckett’s 
Beich Pass (see, too, Alpine Journal, i. pp. 378 and 434). 

On July 12 the whole party crossed the Gross Scheideck 
to the Hétel Reichenbach, near Meiringen, and next day 
went up to the Engstlen Alp. But wet weather on the 
14th preventing Tuckett from trying the Titlis, the entire 
party crossed the Joch Pass to Engelberg. Here Tuckett 
again went across country, rejoining the other members of 
the party at Lucerne. 

His first objective was Wassen, on the St. Gotthard route, 
whence by the Maderanerthal he proposed to gain Disentis, 
in the Biindner Oberland, in order to make his way thence 
by Tiefenkastel to Bergiin. 

The first link was the Grassen Pass (8918 feet), which had 
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been crossed as far back as 1834 by two Swiss travellers. 
No account of the 1864 passage has hitherto been published 
beyond some brief notes in Mr. Ball’s Central Alps (2nd 
edition, 1866, p. 38, supplied by Tuckett; see, too, Alpine 
Journal, ii. p. 92 and vi. p. 77). 


Diary. Grassen Pass. Tuckett, with Christian Michel, Michel 
Payot, and Crispin Infanger. 

July 15. Rose at 3.10, and at 4.15 started for the Grassen 
Pass. At 5.30 quitted the path to the Surenen, and struck off 
to the right up slopes of débris. At 7.10, after a stiff climb, 
halted for breakfast a little below the Glacier. Glorious view 
over Engelberg. At 7.35 on again, and saw a fine chamois. As 
we got opposite the foot of the Glacier, we turned round to the 
left, and took to the rocks, halting at 8.45 to put on gaiters. 
View glorious. At 9 on again, and at 9.30 reached the summit. 
The view of some of the E. summits of the Sustenhorn massif is 
fine, whilst on the Engelberg side it is most delicious. Left the 
summit at 11. Crispin Infanger, who had accompanied us from 
Engelberg, descended with us some distance on the S. side to 
shew us the way, and then took leave. At 11.30 quitted the 
glacier by its left bank, and descended over steep slopes to the 
bottom of the valley [7.e. the Meienthal], which we reached 
at 12.20. 

At 12.30 reached a much inhabited chalet, Klein Alp, where 
we had some milk. At 12.50 on again, joining the Susten route 
at 1.10, and reaching Wasen at 3.30, after twenty minutes’ halt 
for rest. The scenery of the lower part of the Meyenthal is 
most beautiful, and the road [7.e. that coming from the Susten 
Pass] particularly good. Had some dinner at the “ Stag” 
[? slip for “‘ Boeuf’’], and at 4.30 started for Geschenen [now 
usually spelt Goeschenen], reached at 5.30, and put up at the 
“ Rossli,” a very comfortable house. Had some chocolate, 
arranged provisions, and at 8 to bed.” 


Tuckett next made an expedition which failed for topo- 
graphical reasons, as the official Swiss Dufour map for that 
region was not published till later. His object was to gain 
the Gadmen valley, possibly with a view to an attack on 
the Titlis. He has given a detailed account of his doings 
on July 16, 1864, in the Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 92-94. He 
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was aware of the existence of the pass now called Sustenlimmi 
or Goeschenenlimmi, which leads from the Goeschenen Alp 
to the Stein Alp, and was crossed (see Alpine Journal, ii. 
p. 158) in July 1863 by the Rev. C. B. Hutchinson (see also 
an allusion to Tuckett’s attempt in Ball’s Central Alps, 2nd 
edition, 1866, p. 144). The pass Tuckett attempted is now 
known as the Unter Gletschjoch (10,335 feet), and was first 
crossed a few days later, August 6, 1864 (see Alpine Journal, 
i. p. 435), by Mr. F. W. Jacomb, who calls it ‘‘ Damma Pass.” 


Drary. Attempt on the Unter Glletschjoch. Tuckett, with 
Christian and Peter Michel. 

July 16. Rose at 2.45, and at 3.30 started up the Geschenen 
Thal, with a glorious mountain view before us. In about half 
an hour the river is crossed by a bridge (not the first) to its 
right bank [7.e. at Abfrutt], and at 4.30 we commenced our ascent 
by a picturesque pull through a wood, the stream bounding down 
on our right. At 4.45 reached some chalets [7.e. those of Wicki] 
at the junction of a valley (Voralp Thal) on the right (Susten- 
limmi ?) [Tuckett is quite right], and in a few minutes crossed 
[i.e. by the Bohnenbriicke] the stream to its left bank. At 5, 
after passing a little chapel [7.e. that of St. Niklaus], and, getting 
out of the wood, crossed a most picturesque bridge [7.e.the Loch- 
briicke] to the right bank, and met a civil man just above. Here 
the path winds up over masses of débris, reminding one a little 
of the “‘ Scalare di Ceresole,”’ and at the top (5.15), a magnificent 
view is obtained of the snowy range [?.e. the Damma range] 
in front. <A bridge [7.e. that leading over to the Wuest huts] 
is passed on the right, but the path continues on the right bank, 
and traverses a level plain [7.e. the Riedmatt], rather stony. 
Here the sun struck us. After traversing about two-thirds of 
this, we crossed to the left bank of the stream, and mounted 
the rocks. These we followed till 6, passing some magnificent 
specimens of glacier action, and then, traversing a rocky gorge, 
close to the stream, emerged on to the upper pastures at 6.5. 
The snowy mass in front, with the Dama Firn, is most beautiful. 
At 6.20 reached Geschenen [Alp], and saw the curé, from whom 
we got some good wine, and at 7 started again. There were 
twenty-five feet of snow here last winter, and they had to cut 
sixteen to eighteen steps down through a hole to get into the 
chapel. Three hours will take one from Geschenen [Alp] to the 
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Furka [??? the way over the Alpligenliicke takes four hours, only 
to Realp at the foot of the Furka]. At 7.30 reached the foot of 
[the Winter branch of] the Dama Glacier, and, proceeding up its 
right bank, reached the level surface at 8. Put on gaiters, and 
at 8.15 started again, reaching the foot of the icefall [7.e. of the 
main Damma glacier] at 8.35, finding lots of crystals en route. 
At 11.30 reached the Bergschrund, and at 11.45 the final rocks, 
where we halted till 12. At 1.30 reached the summit of the ridge 
[t.e. the Unter Gletschjoch], and found to our disgust that a 
glacier [7.e. the Tiefen glacier] on the other side separated us 
from the Galenstock. At 2.30 commenced the descent, at 4.30 
quitted the rocks, and at 5.45 reached the level portion of the 
Glacier. Here we halted till 6. At 6.45 quitted the ice, and at 
7 reached the Geschenen Alp. Had some food, and at 7.35 
started again.1 

At 10.25 reached the inn at Geschenen, after a tedious walk 
in the dark, the path being scarcely visible at times. 

It appears from this expedition that the Dama Glacier has no 
relation with the Galenstock, and that therefore the attempt to 
effect a passage over it to the Trift Glacier is a regular sell [7.e. 
in reality only the passes leading from the N. portion of the 
glaciers on the E. slope of the Damma range lead to the Trift 
glacier ; those more to the S. gain the upper bit of the Rhone 
glacier]. The range bounding the Dama on the W. [slip for S.] 
which we reached is separated from that of the Galenstock by a 
large glacier [7.e. the Tiefen glacier] which descends towards the 
route of the Furka, and to which we found it impossible to 
descend. The head of this glacier seems [Tuckett is quite right] 
to be formed by the ridge of the Galenstock curving round, and 
probably joining that on which we stood near A [?.e. the Tiefen- 
stock], a fine summit forming the N. [slip for S.] limit of the Dama 
[glacier]. Hence it is probable [Tuckett is quite right here] 
that to effect a passage from the Geschenen Thal to the Trift 
Joch [7.e. the Triftlimmi] or Glacier, it will be necessary to 
proceed up the valley towards the pass [?.e. the Sustenlimmi or 
Goeschenenlimmi] leading to the Stein glacier (between the 
Thierberg and Sustenhorn), and then strike up to the left by one 
of two or three lateral glaciers, which are seen at a consider- 
able height. ‘The pass [z.e. the Sustenlimmi or Goeschenenlimmi] 


1 Here occurs in the Diary a small topographical sketch, of which that 
in Alpine Journal, ii. p. 94, is an enlargement. 
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to the Stein Alp, between the Sustenhorn and the Thierberg, 
seems to be well known. The Curé told me that it took an hour 
to the foot of the glacier, and three hours thence to the summit, 
and one and a half on the other side. [These “ times ”’ seem to 
be very quick.] 


After these unfortunately unsuccessful exertions Tuckett 
took a kind of rest, going down on July 17 to Lucerne, where 
he joined the rest of his party. Next day they all slept at 
the Seelisberg, where on July 19 Tuckett left his friends in 
order to go by Trub and Fliielen to Amsteg and up to the 
little Waldibalm inn in the Maderanerthal. Tuckett’s scheme 
was to reach Ilanz by way of the Clariden Pass and the 
Tédi, but it only partially succeeded. 


Drary. Clariden Pass. Tuckett, with Christian Michel and 
Melchior Troésch. 


July 20. Rose at 2.40, breakfasted at 3, and at 4 started, 
with Melchior Trésch. Morning wretched, but cleared by and 
by, and at 5.30 cleared off gloriously. At 6.30 halted at the 
Hufi-Stutz Eck, just before entering on the Glacier. The mist 
effects were wonderful, and our shadows were projected, sur- 
rounded by a double rainbow. At 7.5 on again, and at 10.20 
reached the Pass [9741 ft.], where we halted for lunch till 11. 
Unfortunately mists obscured the view. At 11 [sic] on again, 
but Trésch got confused in the fog, turned right round, and 
took us straight towards the Claridenstock. I found him out 
with the map and compass, and we soon got into the right track, 
and hit the head of the Clariden Glacier. Soon the Tédi, 
Biferten-Stock etc. unveiled themselves in the most magnificent 
manner, and we had glorious views as we descended. We 
determined to keep straight down the glacier instead of turning 
off to the right towards the Sand Alp, and succeeded perfectly. 
We came down by the left bank of the Glacier, and glissaded 
down slopes of snow, quitting them at the foot of the Glacier at 
1.30. Halted here till 2.10 for a drink. At 2.50 reached a chalet 
on the Altenoren Alp, where we halted for milk. The view over 
the Lintthal and of the precipices [7.e. of the Selbsanft] on the 
opposite side of the valley was most glorious. At 3.40 reached 
the level of the [Linth] valley, by a charming path, and at 4.30 
the Baths of Stachelberg. Changed and then walked up the 
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valley to meet our party from the Klausen, but, as they did 
not come, I returned, after waiting an hour. Had tea at 8, and 
about 8.30 the others arrived. To bed at 10. Glorious moon- 
light. 


Tuckett now tried to climb the Tédi (11,887 feet) on the 
way over to Disentis, but only succeeded in crossing the 
Porta de Spescha (11,024 feet). 


Diary. Attempt on the Tédi and passage of the Porta de Spescha. 
Tuckett, with Christian Michel and Leonhard Végeli. 


July 31. Rose at 6, and at 11.15 started [from Stachelberg] 
for the Pantenbriicke, leaving E. to rest. At 12.25 reached the 
Gasthaus zum Tédi [at Thierfehd], and halted for dinner till 
1.20. At 2.10 reached the Pantenbriicke, and at 2.25 on again, 
and at 3.35 reached the last huts of the Lower Sand Alp. At 
4.20 on again, avoiding the Upper Sand Alp, and making for 
the N. foot of the Ochsenstock. The cliffs of the Selbsanft are 
most sublime, something like the Engelhérner at Rosenlaui. 
At 4.45 crossed the Biferten Bach, and had a glorious view of the 
Biferten [Glacier] backed by the tremendous crags of the Scheibe. 
At 5.5 passed the end of the Glacier, and, following up the 
moraine of its left bank and taking to the slopes on the left, 
halted at 5.15 to collect wood. On again at 5.35, and at 6.10 
halted by a pretty little lake, in sight of the Glacier. View 
superb. At 6.35 on again, and at 7.15 reached the [Griinhorn] 
hut, which is very nicely built. The sunset was most glorious. 
Had soup, chocolate, and hot wine, etc. Moonshine most 
exquisite. At 10.45 to bed. 

July 22. Rose at 3, had some chocolate, and at 5 started. 
The moonlight was very beautiful, and the night very cold, in 
spite of which we contrived to sleep. At 3.45 a storm came on, 
and dashed our hopes, but it gradually cleared off. At 5.30 
reached the foot of the Schnee-Runse, and at 5.45 halted for a 
short time near its summit. At 6.25 reached the Hegetschweiler’s 
Platte, where we halted till 7.10 for a second breakfast. Soon 
after starting, the weather again became bad, with fog and 
snow, and so we left the Tédi on the right, and made straight 
for the Porta a Spescha, which we reached at 8.30. [Under 
ordinary circumstances it is only one to two hours hence to the 
top of the Tédi, so that Tuckett missed that peak after all the 
difficulties had been overcome.] Halted here till 9.30, when we 
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gave up the Tédi, and commenced the descent. At 10.10, after 
a descent by a steep couloir, we quitted the snow. Lunched, 
and at 11.40 reached the [Rusein] valley. Here we parted from 
Vogeli, who had to sleep in the highest chalet in order to cross 
the Sand Pass to-morrow. At 12.15 on again, and at 12.30 
reached the Rusein chalet, where we halted for milk till 12.50. 
At 2.30 reached the high road, and had lovely views over the 
Vorderrhein Thal, and at 2.50 started for Disentis, and at 3.45 
reached it. Put up at the “‘ Krone.” Dined, and at 5.30 started 
in a char for Ilanz, which we reached at 8.10, after a delightful 
drive. Put up at the ‘‘ Oberalp.”’ Had tea, and at 10 to bed. 


On July 23 Tuckett continued his journey, going down 
from Ilanz to Reichenau, and then by way of the Schyn 
Gorge and Tiefenkastel to Bergiin, where he found the rest 
of his party. 

The following extract from Tuckett’s letter of July 24, 
to Mr. George dated from Bergiin, tells us about his plans 
for the future. 


July 23. To-day I sleep at the highest chalet in the Val 
Tuors, and mean to cross the Porchabella Glacier and so reach 
Samaden by the Sulsanna Thal. Coaz tried the Piz Aela 
opposite this place last year, but found it impracticable. I 
have however reconnoitred it pretty carefully, and feel by no 
means sure that it cannot be ascended. [Tuckett made a sketch 
of it from Latsch, just above Bergiin, the direction from which 
the peak was first climbed in 1865 by three Pontresina guides. ] 
I am assured that Coaz reached the summit of Piz Kesch two 
or three years ago, but was obliged to have ladders. I may 
perhaps have a look at the fellow to-morrow. 


The lower or western summit of the highest ridge of that 
peak was attained, for triangulation purposes, as far back 
as 1846, by Herr J. Coaz, but Tuckett’s party seems to 
have been the first to reach the loftier east summit (see, too, 
Alpine Journal, i. p. 381, where the name ‘‘ of W. Fowler ”’ 
should be effaced, as that gentleman only crossed the Eschia 
Pass with Tuckett. The text mainly reproduces Tuckett’s 
letter to Mr. George). 

In the 2nd edition, 1866, of Mr. Ball’s Central Alps, brief 
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mention is made (p. 371) of Tuckett’s expedition, which 
possibly had been suggested by the following remark in the 
Ist edition, 1864, p. 367: 


It is said that the remarkable tower-like peak of Piz Kesch 
has not yet been attained, nor does it seem from the 8. side 
to be attainable; but until a serious attempt be made by 
competent mountaineers from the Porchabella Glacier, the 
question cannot be decided in the negative. 


Diary. LEschia Pass and Piz Kesch. Tuckett and W. Fowler, 
with Christian Michel and Michel Payot. 


July 24. Rose at 5.30. A glorious morning. Walked up to 
the village [Latsch] behind Bergiin to get a view of Piz Aela, 
the Porchabella Glacier etc., but could only see the latter. On 
the other hand had an exquisite view of Piz Aela, which is 
very steep but perfectly accessible. At 8.30 down to [ Bergiin] 
to breakfast. At 10.30 went down to the Bergiinbach to have a 
swim, which was very nice. Then wrote till 1.45. Dined, wrote 
again, listened to the Italian road-makers, had tea at 5.30, and 
at 6 started for the Porchabella chalets with W. Fowler. After 
passing two fine specimens of ancient moraines, reached the 
head of the [Tuors] valley at 7.45, and, turning up to the right 
arm of the valley, we reached at 8.35 the chalets of Platzli [slip 
for Plazbi]. From here Ponte (in the Upper Engadine) may be 
reached in about three hours (?), according to the Senner, but 
he seemed to know very little about the matter. The Piz 
Uertsch, at the head of the [Plazbi] valley, is a magnificent 
object. From the “ Mayensass ”’ [i.e. Chants], at the junction 
of the three valleys at the head of Val Tuors, the route of the 
Sertig may be reached by the left arm, and the Pass either 
crossed, or a descent effected into the Val Sulsanna. 

July 25. Rose at 3.30, after a comfortable night on good hay, 
breakfasted, and at 4.25 started for the Porchabella Glacier, the 
foot of which we passed at 5.40, filling the left or S. bank of 
the valley. Then we pounded up slopes of snow, and at 6.15 
halted for gaiters, and a second breakfast till 6.30. Here we 
had a fine view of the Scaletta Glacier and Piz Vadret. At 
8.20 reached the summit of the ridge at the second opening 
from the Piz Kesch [7.e. the Eschia Pass, 9869 ft.], which towered 
up most grandly. Leaving W. F. on the Col d’Eschia, we 
started at 9.15 for Piz Kesch. At 10 reached the rocks, and at 
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10.25 the summit. This is double, so we went to both [the 
higher is 11,228 ft.], and then saw a third to the 8.E. the height 
of which was about the same, whilst it carried a bdton [probably 
left in 1863 by J. Planta, a chamois hunter of Siis ; the height is 
really 3388 m., 11,116 ft.]. After a careful levelling we found 
our peak was the highest. At 11.50 commenced the descent, 
and on the Col from 12.45 to 1.30. Halted at 2.15 to take off 
gaiters. After coming in sight of Madulein, we crossed the ravine 
to its right bank, and halted at 3.45 in a fir wood to escape a 
shower. At 4 on again, reaching Ponte at 4.25. At 4.50 left ina 
char for Samaden, arriving at 5.30 after a tremendous thunder- 
storm. The Buxtons arrived at 7. 


It is interesting to note that on Tuckett’s sketch (in his 
Diary) of Piz Kesch from the Eschia Pass he writes above 
the S.E. peak, 3388 m., ‘second summit not as high, 
with Coaz’s baton,’ but this seems to be rather Planta’s 
stick of 1863, as Coaz in 1846 reached the W. end of the 
highest ridge. 

Tuckett’s next performance was a dash round the S$. 
side of the Bernina Group, his main object being to complete 
the passage of the Crast’ Agiizza Sattel, which he had 
reached from the N.E. side in 1863. The second day 
of this expedition, which involved the crossing of three 
passes, the touching of a fourth and fifth, and the second 
ascent of the second highest peak of the group, prepares 
our minds for his still more astounding “ rounds ”’ in 1865. 


Drary. Sella Pass and Marinelli Pass. Tuckett, EK. N. and 
H. E. Buxton, and W. Fowler, with Peter Jenny, Christian 
Michel, and Franz Biner. 


July 26. Rose at 5, breakfasted, and at 7.15, with Edward 
and Redmond [Buxton], started for the Piz Ot, but had to 
return, and then walked to Pontresina. Arranged with Jenni, 
dined, and at 4 started for the Roseg [Misaun] chalets, the 
ladies in Bergwagen. At 6.30 arrived. Gave the ladies some 
milk, saw them over the torrent in a cart [see the sketch on 
p. 21 of the Voyage en Zigzag], then retired, had soup etc., and 
at 9.30 to bed. 

July 27. Rose at 3, had some breakfast, and at 4.30 [started]. 
At 6.30 halted on the moraine at the corner of the [Piz] Roseg. 
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At 6.40 on again, and at 9 reached the Pass [10,840 ft.]. View 
superb. Breakfasted, and at 10.30 off again, and at 12.15 
reached a summit on the right of the Glacier, commanding a 
most glorious view of the Scerscen, the descent of which is 
clearly quite easy [this summit seems to be that marked 3174 m. 
on the Siegfried map, E. of the Giimels]. The dirt bands are 
very clearly seen. The descent must be, I think, by the left 
bank. We halted several times to examine the Cresta Agiuza 
Sattel, sketch, and at 2 on again. At 2.30 reached the Fellaria 
ridge [7.e. the Passo Marinelli, 3063 m.], and at 3.5 gained the 
rocks on its right bank. At 4.10 on again, and kept down to 
the left, descending through a couloir, and at 5.30 reaching the 
Fellaria chalets. The lower part of the Fellaria Glacier is a 
grand ice-cascade. Read, etc. had supper, and to bed. 


Now came the great rush round the 8. side of the 
Bernina Group. 


Diary. Passo Marinelli, Crast’ Agiizza Sattel, Piz Zupé, Zupo 
Pass, and Passo di Verona Tuckett and E. N. Buxton, 
with Peter Jenny, Christian Michel, and Franz Biner. 


July 28. Rose at 1.30, had some breakfast, and at 2.30 
started, and at 4 reached the summit of the rocks by a couloir 
close to the Glacier. Halted here till 4.25, and had a most 
glorious sunrise. At 4.50 reached the Fellaria Pass [z.e. the 
present Passo Marinelli, 10,115 ft.], and had wonderful cloud 
effects, the lights and shadows on the snow being especially 
wonderful. At 5.45 reached the foot of the couloir leading up 
to the rocks on the right of the Col, and, at 6.50, after scrambling 
up rocks, halted for breakfast. At 7.20 on again, and at 8.30 
made the Pass [7.e. the Crast’ Agiizza Sattel, 11,805 ft.] without 
any serious difficulty, though a good many steps had to be cut. 
Made an observation, and at 9 off again. At 10 reached a Col 
to the right of the Zupé [i.e. the Fuorcla Zupd, about 12,200 ft.], 
and halted till 10.15, when we struck up the slopes on the left, 
and at 11 reached the summit [7.e. of Piz Zup6, 13,131 ft.). 
The view was superb, and we got some outlines. Found a stick 
and handkerchief on the summit, left probably by L. Enderlin, 
schoolmaster in Pontresina, with Pfarrer Serardy and Jédger 
Padrutt [t.e. Badrutt], July 9, 1863, last year [7.e. the first 
ascent, made by the same route from the Fuorcla Zupé as 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, i. p. 381, and Ball, 1866, p. 399. 
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Tuckett’s ascent, the second]. At 12.30 started to return. The 
summits seen from Piz Languard over the Bella Vista. We see 
every glacier. At 12.45 reached the foot of the Peak, and, 
skirting round to the right, struck straight up over Bergschrund, 
snow, and rocks to a Pass [i.e. the Zup6 Pass, 12,589 ft.], 
between the Zup6 and Bella Vista. The Col was reached at 1.45. 
A level set on Piz Morteratsch (12,317 ft.) showed that we were 
above it. At 2 on again, and at 3.15 reached the point [?.e. 
near the Passo di Gambre, 10,729 ft.], where the [upper Fellaria] 
Glacier began to descend steeply. At 3.30 reached rocks and 
water. At 3.45 on again, and, working down the left branch of 
the Glacier, we reached the foot of the séracs at 5.15. Then we 
turned off to the left, up a glacier to the right or S. of the Piz 
Verona, reached the summit [7.e. the Verona Pass] at 5.50, had 
a wonderful view over the Poschiavo Thal, Orteler, etc., quitted 
the glacier at 6, and at 6.10 halted in sight of the lake [of Poschiavo] 
for food. At 6.30 on again, and keeping down the mountain side 
to the left reached the path in the valley from the Verona Pass 
[i.e. the Rovano or Canfinale Pass], at 7.30. At 8.45 reached 
Poschiavo, ordered a carriage, and at 9.50 reached Le Prese. 
Had supper etc. and at 11 to bed. 


On July 29 the whole party went from Le Prese by 
Tirano to the Baths of Bormio, whence the same evening 
Tuckett and H. E. Buxton alone without their two guides, 
Christian Michel and Franz Biner, pushed on to Sta. Caterina 
in the Furva valley, reached only after midnight. They 
found there Mr. John Ball, on whose advice they undertook 
an ascent that very day. 


Diary. Monte Confinale Tuckett and H. KE. Buxton alone. 


July 30. Rose at 6. A glorious morning. Saw Ball, break- 
fasted at 8, and at 9 started for the Piz Confinale. At 9.35 
halted till 9.45. At 10.5 halted for milk, and at 10.20 on again. 
At 11.5 halted till 11.20. At 12 halted till 12.10. At 12.35 
halted for a feed, and at 1 on again. View superb. At 1.5 
reached the Glacier, and at 1.40 the rocks at the foot of the 
peak, the summit of which was gained at 1.45. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the view. The Disgrazia, upper plateau 
of Fellaria Glacier, Zup6, Bella Vista, Palti, Cresta Agiuza 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, i. pp. 382, 387-397. 
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Sattel, Roseg, Bernina, Morteratsch, Eschia [Glacier] etc., are 
clearly visible. The Orteler Spitz and Presanella were glorious. 
At 4.45 commenced the descent, reached the snow at 4.55, 
quitted it at 5.5, and at 7.15 reached Sta. Caterina, after a 
quarter of an hour’s halt. Dined, and finding that L., Christian, 
W. and F. had gone back, we followed in carriage with the 
Buxtons [to the Baths of Bormio]. 


This seems really to have been the first recorded ascent of 
this splendid point of view, which rises 4351 feet above 
Santa Caterina. Tuckett’s elaborate panorama from the 
summit fills four pages of his Diary, and is reproduced in 
the Alpine Journal, i. p. 389. 

When on the Confinale, Tuckett had been much puzzled 
about the identification of the various peaks grouped under 
the common name “ Cristallospitze,”’ especially by a remark 
in Mr. Ball’s Central Alps (1864, p. 415). His perplexity is 
shown by the series of attempted identifications noted on 
his sketch of that group from the top of the Confinale. 
Now for Tuckett a topographical puzzle meant as a matter 
of course a visit to the ground itself, which always cleared 
up all mysteries. This was the case with the Cristallospitze, 
which he proceeded to explore on August 1, starting from 
the third Cantoniera on the Bormio slope of the Stelvio. 


Diary. Cristallospitze, Madatschjoch, Passo der Camosci, and 
Passo del Zebru.1 Tuckett, E. N. and H. EK. Buxton, with 
Christian Michel and Franz Biner. 

August 1. Rose at 2.30, breakfasted, and at 3.15 set off. 
Just before reaching the house above Spondalunga, turned off 
by a path to the left, and at 4.15 reached the right (E.) bank 
of the Vitelli Glacier. Halted here till 4.30 to take a photograph. 
At 5.30 halted at foot of ice-fall to put on gaiters, and rope, 
before working up the left bank beneath a very fine peak much 
resembling the Lyskamm [i.e. the Cristallospitze]. At 5.40 on 
again. At 6.30 reached the upper plateau, a glorious expanse 
of snow, bounded by magnificent masses of séracs. At 6.50 
reached the summit of the ridge [7.e. W. of the Geisterspitze ] 
which is a little lower than the Confinale. Finding descent [7.e. 
into the Zebru valley] impracticable, we turned back, and 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, i. pp. 382, 397-403. 
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crossed the N. shoulder of the Cristallo [7.e. the Geisterspitze of 
to-day], reaching at 7.15 the upper side of the W. Madatsch 
Firn, which commands a superb view of the Orteler. Halted 
here to eat, and sketch till 8.20. The view was superb, raking 
the Trafoi Valley, and right opposite the Oetzthal Peaks. Having 
lost part of the camera, we had to spend some time in hunting 
for it, and then took a photograph. At 8.45 were fairly off, and 
at 9 reached the level surface of the Madatsch névé. At 9.15 
reached the foot of the steep wall of snow at the end, and at 
9.40 the summit of the Col [7.e. the Madatschjoch, 10,959 ft., 
just S.W. of the future Tuckettspitze, 11,346 ft., and N.E. of 
the Cristallospitze, 11,359 ft.]. View of Orteler, Zebru ete. 
glorious. At 10.30 on again for the Cristallo. At 11 reached the 
top, and found that our position was a little higher than the 
next peak to the W. [7.e. the Payerspitze, 11,142 ft.], say about 
thirty or forty feet. We were decidedly higher than the highest 
summit of the Madatsch [true, but the Geisterspitze to the W.., 
Tuckett’s Videospitze, is still higher, 11,405 ft., though it is not 
in the Madatsch region]. At 12 left the summit. We were 
entirely overtopped by the Orteler, Zebru, [? and] intermediate 
peaks. At 12.30 reached the Col, and at 1.15, after descending 
the Cristallo Glacier [now called Campo Glacier], halted on a 
rock [7.e. the Passo dei Camosci, 10,502 ft.] dividing it from the’ 
next to the E. and intermediate between it and the Zebru [7.e. 
the Camosci Glacier]. At 2.10 on again, traversed this second 
Glacier, and quitted the ice at 2.30. At 3reached the tongue of 
the Zebru Glacier, crossed it in five minutes, and at 3.15 quitted 
the fearful débris for turf. Then followed alternate slopes of 
turf and débris till 4.15, when-we reached the Glacier [7.e. the 
Castelli Glacier] which is formed of one from the N. and two from 
the 8. side. Crossed the first by 4.15, and then took up the 
slopes on the left of the second Glacier, on the 8S. At 4.45 took 
to the ice, and at 5.30 reached the Col [7.e. the Passo del Zebru, 
9925 ft.]. Halted till 5.40. At 6.15 quitted the Glacier, and at 
6.30 halted below for food and rest. The head of the valley, 
with the Zebru on the left, and the Zufall [7.c. Monte Cevedale] 
on the right, is a magnificent amphitheatre of many peaks and 
glaciers. At 6.45 on again, skirting the right side of the [Cedeh] 
valley by lovely slopes of pasture till we at last dropped into a 
path, and at 7.50 reached a little village [7.e. probably the Forno 
huts], whence a very steep path through rocks and woods took 
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us at 7.45 to the main track. At 8.40 reached the Baths [i.e. of 
Santa Caterina], had dinner, and at 10 to bed. 


A well spent day indeed! Seven pages of sketches and 
a sketch map to boot. 

It is interesting in the light of future events to note that 
on Tuckett’s sketches he adopts the letter ““H” for the peak 
which was later to bear his own name, and also attributes 
to it the name (which he allows to be erroneous, see Alpine 
Journal, i. p. 401, note 1) of “‘ Monte Lifero ””—the “‘ Monte 
Livrio” really belongs to the summit of the spur between 
the Madatsch Glacier and the Eben Ferner. The Tuckett- 
spitze was so christened in 1866 by Herr Julius Payer, 
another indefatigable explorer of this range. The Tuckett- 
joch (10,988 feet) lies between this peak and the Hintere 
Madatschspitze. 

The next day, August 2, was passed at Santa Caterina, 
with the rest of the party, who in the evening departed for 
Bormio, intending to cross the Stelvio the day after to 
Trafoi, whither the mountaineers were to go over the 
glaciers. 


Diary. Kénigsjoch and Kénigsspitze.. Tuckett and the two 
Buxtons, with Christian Michel and F. Biner. 


Aug. 3. Rose at 11.30 last night, breakfasted, and at 12.45 
started for the Forno Valley. At 2.30 passed the end of the 
Forno Glacier, and at 4.30 the left hand Glacier at the end of the 
[Cedeh] valley. At 4.45 on again, and at 6 reached the foot of 
the steep slope near the Zebru. Working up this, towards the 
latter peak, we halted at 6.30 on a snow col just beneath the 
final peak [7.e. the “ Shoulder,” 11,424 ft.]. Height about the 
same as the Tresero [7.e. 11,818 ft.]. Breakfasted, and at 7.15 
on again, and at 8.20 reached the summit [7.e. the Kénigsspitze, 
12,655 ft.]. At 8.45 started to investigate the chance of descend- 
ing towards the Orteler [7.e. to the Suldenjoch, this difficult 
route not being forced till 1878], but gave it up, and returned 
at 9.10, reaching our halting place at 9.40, and a lower point 
in the ridge to the left of a remarkable natural stone man at 10 
[¢.e. the K6nigsjoch, 10,811 ft.]. On again at 10.10, and at 
11.15 halted at the bottom of a steep slope of rock and snow, 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, i. pp. 382 and 403-408. 
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which required great care, the former being very much broken 
up, and the latter soft and on ice. At 12.15 on again, and at 
1.15 halted in the centre of the [Sulden] Glacier for a sketch. On 
again at 2, and at 2.30, after a tedious drag down the right central 
moraine, quitted the Glacier for the right bank. At 3 reached 
the highest hamlet [7.e. Gampenhof], just below where the Rosim 
Thal comes in on the right. Here the Zebru is almost hid, but 
the Orteler towers up most grandly on the left. At 3.30 on 
again and at 3.40 halted for a sketch of the Orteler till 4.15. 
At 4.25 passed St. Gertrud on the left, and at 6.10 reached 
Gomagoi. At 7.15 reached Trafoi. Had tea, and to bed at 
9.30. 


This is Tuckett’s modest account of the first ascent of 
the finest peak in the Ortler Group, and the second in height 
of the district. An alleged ascent, made from the Stelvio 
across many snowfields in 1854 by a young theological 
student, alone, is now discredited. 

Tuckett hesitated somewhat as to the name of his new 
pass. In his Diary and his letter he adopts the name of 
‘“‘Sulden Pass” (now reserved to the pass to the N.W. 
of the peak, between it and Monte Zebru). On his sketch, 
made on August 3, from the Sulden Glacier, he gives the 
name of ‘*‘ Zebru Pass,”’ but this is struck out, and replaced 
by ‘‘Sulden Pass.” The appellation ‘‘Sulden Pass” also 
appears in Tuckett’s short note in the Alpine Journal, i. 
p. 382. But in his long article he adopts ‘“ K6nigsjoch ”’ 
(Alpine Journal, i. p. 406), which he has also inserted on 
his published drawings (e.g. Alpine Journal, i. pp. 389 and 
401), and which is the description now generally em- 
ployed. 

Another rest day (August 4), passed pleasantly at Trafoi, 
Tuckett by great good luck there meeting Herr von 
Mojsisovics, the secretary of the Austrian Alpine Club, who 
gave him much valuable information. Tuckett now de- 
sired to effect the ascent of the highest peak of the region, 
the Ortler, which, originally conquered as far back as 1805, 
and visited very rarely since that date, had not been suc- 
cessfully ascended since 1834, despite several attempts. 
Tuckett’s party in 1864 reopened, so to speak, the peak, 
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but the route it selected is not quite that now usually 
followed (viz. along the whole of the Tabaretta or N. aréte), 
though from Trafoi it looks the most direct to the N. aréte. 


Diary. Oriler.1 Tuckett and the two Buxtons, with Christian 
Michel and Franz Biner. 


August 5. Rose at 12.30, had some breakfast, and at 1.45 
started with a lantern bearer for the Ortler. Morning lovely. 
At 2.30 passed the Heiligen Drei Brunnen, and at 4, after a fearful 
tug through the wood, where we missed the path and lost much 
time, came out upon the great slope of débris beneath the “ Gleis ”’ 
[slip for “‘ Pleiss’’]. Crossing this diagonally towards the N. 
ridge of the mountain, we reached at 4.50 the right (true) bank 
of the Glacier [7.e. the gully known as the “‘ Hohe Hisrinne ’’], 
which comes down in that direction. At 5 on again, and at 5.55 
reached the end of the valley, bounded by low rocks. Struck 
up the ice to the right, and crossed a Bergschrund. At 6.40, 
after pulling up a sharp slope, halted for breakfast. At 7.20 on 
again, and at 9.27 reached the summit without the slightest 
difficulty. We reached the highest wreath of snow, which has 
not been gained for thirty-four years, Herr Pegger last year having 
only got within eight feet of it. At 11.10 quitted the peak. At 
12.30 crossed the lower Bergschrund, at 12.35 reached the head of 
the glacier valley, and at 12.50 took to the right moraine. Halted 
for a pipe, and at 1.30 on again, reaching the wood at 2, the 
Heiligen Drei Brunnen at 2.25, and Trafoi at 3. Dined, and 
at 5.30 started again, reaching Prad at 6.45, after an evening 
examination of passports, during which Franz slipped away. 
Changed carriages, and at 7 on again. Passed Schluderns, 
where fifteen houses were burnt the day before yesterday, and 
at 8 reached Mals. Had some tea, and at 9.30 went on in an 
omnibus to Nauders [7.e. over the Reschen Scheideck Pass, 4902 
ft.], arriving at 1. Went to bed. 


One cannot enough admire the energy of Tuckett in 
crossing a distant Alpine Pass the very day he had reopened 
the highest summit of the entire Tyrol! In Tuckett’s 
Diary three pages are filled with sketches from the top of 
the Ortler. 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, i. pp. 382 and 410-415, and Ball’s Central Alps (2nd 
edition 1866), p. 424. 
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It will be noticed that, on this ascent, as during the whole 
tour in the Ortler region, Tuckett employed (save quite low 
down) only two Swiss guides, neither of whom seem to have 
made previously any high climbs in that district, or indeed 
ever to have visited it. The planting of the fir tree on the 
summit is a Grindelwald custom, as is shown by that found 
by Tuckett’s party on July 11 on the summit of the Gross 
Fiescherhorn, which had been planted there in 1862 by 
Christian Almer, who in 1854 acted similarly on the occasion 
of Mr. Wills’s famous ascent of the Wetterhorn from Grindel- 
wald. 

The ascent of the Ortler marks the end of Tuckett’s 
week in the region which it dominates. And it was a well 
spent week indeed! After gaining a preliminary idea of 
the local topography from the Monte Confinale, he had un- 
ravelled the topography of the Cristallo group, made the 
first ascent of the finest peak in the group, the Kénigsspitze, 
and finally reopened the way up the Ortler, the monarch of 
the whole of Tyrol. In 1865 and 1866 he completed his 
exploration of the Ortler Alps, as we shall see in due 
time. 

On August 6 the whole party went by way of Martinsbruck 
and Schuls to Pontresina. Sunday, August 7, was spent 
quietly there, and on the 8th Tuckett accompanied the 
ladies of his party to the Isla Pers, the rocky islet in the 
midst of the Pers Glacier, returning over the Diavolezza 
Pass (9767 feet) : see the Voyage en Zigzag, p. 33. ‘The same 
evening the untiring Tuckett, with Mr. Brown, the banker 
of Genoa, and Michel, crossed the Maloja Pass to Vicosoprano, 
while the Buxtons left next day for the Italian lakes on their 
way to Zermatt, taking Biner and Payot with them. The 
serious portion of Tuckett’s Alpine campaign was now over, 
but there remained a few crumbs for him to pick up, naturally, 
in a district which he had not visited before. 

Tuckett’s next objective was the splendid Monte della 
Disgrazia, the finest as well as the loftiest summit in the 
W. wing of the Bernina Alps. As it rises on a spur entirely 
within Italy, it had to be reached by a pass from the Val 
Bregaglia. Tuckett selected the Zocca Pass, perhaps be- 
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cause in 1863 Mr. John Ball had been beaten back from it 
on the Italian side owing to a great storm. 


Diary. Passo di Zoccaor Forcella di San Martino. Tuckett and 
Ff. A. Y. Brown, with Christian Michel and B. Walther (of 
Pontresina). 


August 9. Rose at 3.50, breakfasted, and at 5.15 started 
[from Vicosoprano] with Mr. Brown, Christian and Walther for 
the Albigna Glacier. Found the “ Post’ at Vicosoprano very 
comfortable and reasonable. Rode in our carriage till 5.45, 
and then struck off to the right by a path up the true left bank 
of the Albigna Torrent, but went too high, and had to return, — 
thereby losing a quarter of an hour. Then crossed a bridge, 
and zigzagged up through the woods, reaching a more level bit 
at 7.30, and having glorious views up and down the Val 
Bregaglia. At 8, keeping along the slopes on the left bank, 
reached the top of the beautiful Albigna waterfall, where we 
halted for ten minutes. Here are fine specimens of roches 
moutonnées. At 8.30 halted at the foot of the right side of 
the Glacier, after turning a gravelly basin, bounded on the 
W. by the most beautiful roches moutonnées. On again at 9, 
and at 9.5 reached the level portion of the Glacier. Here was 
a glacier table, the largest I ever saw, some seventy to eighty 
feet long, by forty broad and thirty thick. Just above was a 
fine dry moulin and a little further another, with a beautiful 
waterfall. At 10.30 reached the head of the [Albigna] Glacier, 
and, turning to the left, made for the Passo di San Martino 
[9000 ft.], which we reached at 11.25, after turning a couple of 
Bergschrunds beneath tremendous cliffs, from which there is some 
danger of stones. Halted till 12.20. At 1.20 reached a hollow 
at the foot surrounded by marks of Glacier action, roches mouton- 
nées, etc. Ascended the slopes opposite till 1.30, and halted to 
sketch till 2.15. Keeping too far to the left by an upper path, 
which soon mounted, we got bothered by rocks, and only after 
considerable scrambling arrived at 3.25 on the right path. At 
4.30 reached the bottom of the valley, and halted at a chalet 
for milk, a quarter of an hour below La Rasica. Close to it was 
a rock forty yards long, thirty broad and ten high. The men 
went down for provisions, and returned at 9.30, wet through in 
a tremendous thunderstorm. Our house, Casina [slip for Cascina] 


1 See Alpine Journal, xvii. pp. 390-391. 
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piana, belongs to Pietro Barolo, who is said to be a first-rate 
hunter etc., and to know the mountains well. Had some choco- 
late, and at 11 to bed. 


Diary. Attempt on Monte della Disgrazia. Tuckett and F.A.Y. 
Brown, with Christian Michel and B. Walther. 

August 10. Rose at 3.30 and at 4.20 started, meeting at the 
moment Freshfield, Walker, and Beachcroft, with F. Dévouas- 
soud, and a porter from Val Bregaglia, bound for the Forno 
[Glacier]. Accompanied them as far as the last chalet or malga, 
which we reached at 6.45. There we separated, and at 7.40 we 
started again, and, keeping to the right, turned round the foot 
of the [Pioda] Glacier, and made for the ridge dividing the Sasso 
Bissolo from the Mello Thal [i.e. probably the present Passo 
Cecilia]. Ice slopes followed by rocks took us to the ridge at 
9.50. On the opposite side of the fine Glacier [7.e. of Preda 
Rossa] filling the head of the Sasso Bissolo Thal, the Corno 
Bruciato rises very finely. At 10.30 on again, and at 11, after 
halting to put on gaiters, took to the ice beneath the rocks of 
the Kamm we had crossed. At 12.30 halted on the slope to 
feed. At 1.15 on again for a short distance, but at 1.30 decided 
to return, as the weather became worse and worse. At 5.15 
reached the chalet. Had soup etc., and to bed at 9.30. Wind 
raging and very cold. 


This description of Tuckett’s is not as clear as usual, 
doubtless owing to the bad weather which overtook the party. 
Hence it must be supplemented by the notice given by him in 
his letter of August 27 to Mr. Buxton (see below, pp. 195-197). 

It must be recollected that the Disgrazia had (in 1864) 
been but once previously ascended, in 1862 by Messrs. E. 8. 
Kennedy and Leslie Stephen, Kennedy’s description of the 
ascent forming the very first article in vol. i. of the Alpine 
Journal. It was not till 1867 that Tuckett succeeded in 
reaching the highest point of the Disgrazia (12,067 feet), 
which had not been touched since the first ascent in 1862. 
The meeting of Tuckett’s party with that of Mr. D. W. 
Freshfield is described by the latter, first in his From Thonon 
to Trent (1865), p. 65, and later in his Jtalian Alps (1875), 
pp. 62-63. 

Tuckett’s party had now to get back to the Maloja. He 
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had selected the route over the Monte Sissone, and down the 
long Forno Glacier, which runs parallel to that of Albigna. 
Though anticipated by a day by Mr. Freshfield’s party, 
Tuckett seems to have struck out a better route (bits of his 
Diary have already been printed in Mr. Strutt’s Climbers’ 
Guide to the Alps of the Bernina, Part I. pp. 173 and 176). 


Diary. Monte Sissone1 Tuckett and F. A. Y. Brown, 
with Christian Michel and B. Walther. 


August 11. Rose at 4.30, had chocolate, and at 5.20 started 
for the Forno Pass. At 6.20 reached the foot of the left moraine, 
and at 6.30 the Glacier. At 7.5 halted at the foot of the steep 
couloir immediately at the W. side of Monte Sissone for a glass of 
wine. At 7.20 on again, and at 9 reached the top of the ridge 
[7.e. the present Passo del Monte Sissone, c. 10,200 ft.], having 
worked up the couloir for about two-thirds of its length, and then 
taken to the rocks on its right bank. On again at 10. The 
height of the Col appeared to be about 750 feet below Monte 
Sissone [10,942 ft.] and 200 below the Corno Bruciato [10,220 ft.]. 
Turned to the right along the ridge, passed over the top of Monte 
Sissone, had a glorious view of the Glacier on the N.E. side of 
the Disgrazia, skirted the precipices above it towards the Cima ~ 
del Rosso, and then, striking down to the left, reached the level 
portion of the Forno [Glacier] at 10.30. Then on again. On 
the N.W. of the Cima del Rosso a wonderful mass of snow comes 
tumbling down, and two or three other lateral Glaciers are very 
fine. The Forno is a noble ice stream, somewhat resembling the 
Unter Aar. At 12.45 quitted the ice by the right bank, and at 
1 halted at the huts at the foot of the Muretto Pass. These 
huts are called Piancaning. At 1.30 on again, reaching Maloggia 
at 2.30, and Sils at 4. Had some hot wine, and at 5 started in 
a char for Pontresina. Dropped Brown at Silvaplana, called to 
see Freshfield and Co. at St. Moritz, and at 7.40 reached Pon- 
tresina. Dined, and went to bed at 10.30. 


It will be noticed that Tuckett above (as on two of his 
admirable sketches made that and the previous day) applies 
the name of “Forno Pass” to the pass he reached from the 
S., and which is now called the ‘“‘ Passo del Monte Sissone.”’ 


1 Cf, Alpine Journal, i. p. 382, and Ball’s Central Alps (2nd edition), 
1866, p. 409. 
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But Mr. Freshfield has on several occasions inappropriately 
used the name “Forno Pass” for his traverse of Monte 
Sissone (so in Alpine Journal, i. pp. 381-382, and From Thonon 
to Trent, p. 65), while he uses the name ‘“‘ Passo di Monte 
Sissone ”’ for the same climb in his From Thonon to T'rent, 
p. 135, and in his Italian Alps, p. 351. 

Two days later, August 13, Tuckett, abandoning for the 
time the ladies of his party, climbed the Fltiela Schwarzhorn 
(10,335 feet) on the way from the Engadine to Davos. On 
August 16 he acted likewise, going from Rorschach to Rhiiti, 
and thence visiting the Kamor (5742 feet), and the Hoher 
Kasten (5899 feet), which are (as he writes on August 27 to 
Mr. KE. N. Buxton)— 


*““ two summits of the Santis Group, commanding one of the most 
delicious views I ever saw. On the one hand was the lake of 
Constance, the valley of the Rhine from the lake to Chur, and 
the Vorarlberg, with its bounding mountains, and on the other, 
almost the whole of the lovely pastoral Canton of Appenzell, 
dotted with countless chalets, clustering for miles round the 
bright, cheerful-looking Capital, whilst the various peaks of the 
Santis, many of them of noble outline, towered up most grandly 
from the carpet of emerald green, varied by a couple of bright, 
rippling lakes. I lingered long over this, my last Alpine view, 
and then, descending to Appenzell, dined there, drove to St. 
Gall, and reached Ziirich by rail in the evening.” 


So ended Tuckett’s memorable Alpine journey of 1864, 
which perhaps was only surpassed by that of 1865. 


LETTERS 
To the Rev. H. B. George 
(Ldttor of the ** Alpine Journal,” which started in March 1863) 
REICHENBACH HOTEL, July 12th, 1864. 
July 8. With the Michels and Johann Rubin (a chasseur of 
Ried in the Létschthal; a right good fellow, thoroughly acquainted 
with the neighbouring mountains), up the Distel Glacier and 
over the ridge (called the Birch Grat on the Carte Fédérale), 
between the Schienhorn and Breithorn to the Aletschbord 
Inn on the Lusgen Alp via the Jagi and Ober Aletsch Glacier. 
Although known to the chasseurs of the Létschthal, this ex- 
quisitely beautiful and by no means difficult Pass, which I propose 
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to call the Aletsch Pass, may to a certain extent be considered 
as new, since to the best of my belief it has never been crossed 
by any traveller. . . . The views on both sides and from the 
summit are wonderfully fine, the Gross Nesthorn being as fine 
an object as any mountain I know, loaded with the most wonderful 
piles of snow. . . . This Pass will form a very convenient short 
cut for those who already know the Lotsch Sattel, or object 
to the long drag which this latter pass involves, whilst it is 
decidedly superior in beauty and picturesqueness. 

July 10. Tothe Faulberg. No commencement yet made rk 
the hut, but something will be done very soon. Wellig has had 
a boat built at Vevey for promenades on the Mirjelen See, but 
that objectionable lake ran dry last week and so the Schifflein 
must rest high and dry like the Ark till the waters return. 

llth. Left the Faulberg with the Michels at 3.30, and reached 
the summit of the Almerhorn at 10.30 by a route a little to 
the right of yours. Snow galore, and fearfully steep, your 
rocks only partially visible in places. You know how steep 
they are, and we had to grind up hand over hand through the 
snow for just two hours. View glorious. Your fir-tree and 
bottle still there, the latter broken. Descent took one and a 
half hours, as the snow was rather dangerously soft, and we had 
to go backwards half the time. Halted on the Glacier for half 
an hour, and at 1.15 started for the Ménch-Joch, heat ferocious 
and snow abominable . . . reached Grindelwald between 8 and 9. 
Both the Michels acquitted themselves capitally throughout. 
Peter is engaged to meet [T.] Whitwell at the Seelisberg on the 
19th [cf. p. 170 above]. 


Davos Am Pratz, August 14, 1864. 


5 August. The Buxtons and I, with Christian and Biener, 
left Trafoi at 1.45 for the Orteler, and had a most delightful and 
successful expedition. Mojsisovics, the Secretary of the Vienna 
Alpenklub, was at Trafoi, and wanted much to come with us, 
but he was bound to be at Santa Maria in the course of the morn- 
ing, and so had to decline our invitation. He gave me much 
valuable information, and, amongst other things, told me that 
for the last thirty-four years the actual summit of the Orteler 
had not been reached. It seems difficult to understand the 
cause, but probably the various parties have been unprovided 
with axes, and if they attacked the corniche—which fringes 
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the highest ridge en face, instead of following the aréte itself, 
they might easily be brought to a stand. We had determined 
the previous evening to avoid the ordinary route by the rather 
dangerous couloir called the “ Gleis ”’ [slip for “‘ Pleiss ’] visible 
from Trafoi, and, leaving it to our right, to proceed up the 
valley or hollow beneath the cliffs of the Orteler as far as the 
ridge bounding the Sulden Thal on the W. This point having 
been reached without difficulty, we struck up the steep slopes of 
snow and séracs to the right straight for the summit of the 
mountain, which was gained with comparative ease in less than 
seven hours’ walking from Trafoi. The same route was followed 
in the descent, which occupied only three hours, so that, though 
we remained two hours on the summit, and halted about the 
usual number of times for food, etc., we returned to Trafoi at 
3 p.m. We certainly went at a right good pace. The Orteler 
is a glorious mountain, and we had the highest satisfaction in 
placing a small fir tree on the very highest wreath of its magni- 
ficent snow dome. The view, though magnificent, is certainly 
inferior to that from the K6nigsspitze, but the weather being 
warmer, we were able to enjoy it more thoroughly and at our 
leisure. The only objection to our new route is that it traverses 
a portion of Glacier (in the hollow already alluded to) which is 
iable to be swept by masses of séracs falling from the ice-cliffs 
which cap the precipices on the right or 8. The danger, how- 
ever, is small in the early morning, and, coming down, one can 
put on a pace that will take one out of harm’s way in 5 
minutes. 


Trafoi to Heiligen Drei Brunnen . : : : 45 min. 
Slope of débris at summit of pine wood . . Lhr. 30 min. 
To rt. bank of Gl. descending from head of hollow . 50 min. 
Head of valley where ridge overlooks Sulden Thal . 55 min. 
To summit of Orteler Spitze . : : . 2 hrs. 52 min. 
(6. 52 up) 
From summit to head of hollow. ‘ s . Lhr. 10 min. 
To summit of wood : : : . : > 45 min. 
To Heiligen Drei Brunnen . ‘ : : . 25 min. 
To Trafoi_ . : : ; : ; ; ‘ 35 min. 
(2.55 down) 
Total . ; , ; : . 9 hrs. 47 min. 


In the evening drove to Mals and Nauders. 


A detailed account of Tuckett’s traverse of the Zocca 
Pass is to be found in a letter of his dated August 24, and 
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addressed to Mr. E. N. Buxton, one of his companions 
during that famous Ortler week : 


It was past five when we got off on the morning of the 9th, and 
in half an hour we reached the path striking up to the right by the 
side of the stream from the Albigna Glacier. For nearly two 
hours we wound up through the woods, getting lovely peeps at 
every turn over the Val Bregaglia, and away to the mountains 
forming its north boundary. Then we emerged upon the open 
mountain side, with grand splintered granitic Aiguilles shooting 
up into the cloudless sky, and the glorious Albigna Fall in front. 
This latter was reached in a few minutes, and our course then lay 
over a level torrent-ravaged plain extending to the foot of the 
Glacier and surrounded by some of the most wonderful specimens 
of ancient Glacier action that I ever saw—roches moutonnées, 
blocs perchés, etc. The Glacier is of great extent, extraordinarily 
level, and seems to possess scarcely any névé worth mentioning, 
whilst the granite crags surrounding it are extremely grand and 
fantastic in form. Near the lower extremity, we noticed some 
enormous fragments of rock, and amongst them by far the 
largest Glacier Table I ever saw, measuring about seventy-five 
feet in length by forty in width and thirty in thickness, and 
raised on its lower or northern side some twelve to fifteen feet 
above the level of the ice. It took us two hours of steady walking 
to reach the Zocca Pass (the Forcella di San Martino of the 
Federal map), which is a regular Fenétre, and commands a fine 
view on both sides, the Corno Bruciato and Disgrazia being the 
most prominent objects in the direction of the Val Mello, as the 
N.E. branch of the Val di Masino is called. I had intended 
merely to reach this point, and then, crossing the head of the 
Albigna Glacier to its W. side, to traverse the ridge dividing it 
from the [Val] Bondasca and reach the Bagni [di Masino] by the 
_ Passo di Bondo. This would have given me a sight of both 
passages, but the ridge in question [%.e. that crossed by the 
Albigna Pass, first forced in 1897, and presenting on the E. side 
a great rock wall] looked so very unpromising, and the weather so 
uncertain, that I abandoned the idea, and we accordingly de- 
scended into the Val di Mello by the Zocca route. There was no 
glacier on the S. side, the route lying over masses of débris filling 
a sort of gigantic couloir, and then down turf slopes and around or 
between numerous and extensive surfaces of polished rock, which 


constantly barred our progress and compelled retreat or circum- 
O 
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vention. Once we had to take to the bed of the torrent, with 
something very like a ducking as the result. Having reached the 
bottom of this first steep descent, and traversed a small sandy 
plain like an ancient lake bed, we found ourselves in some per- 
plexity as to the right direction to be taken in order to reach La 
Rasica, and, having selected a deceptive path which kept too 
far to the left, we managed to lose half an hour and get consider- 
ably bothered amongst the endless and very precipitous roches 
moutonnées. At length a man was discovered who set us right, 
and, after much scrambling down smooth surfaces, to the dis- 
comfiture of trowsers, we fell into the right track, crossed the 
stream, to its right bank, and were soon in the valley a little 
below La Rasica. Having taken it easily during the day, it was 
now too late to get to the Baths, and return again to this place 
or some higher chalet as a starting point for the Disgrazia next 
day, while Kennedy’s account of the Baths did not tempt me to 
make them my point de départ for the expedition in question. 
So it was decided that Brown and I should stop where we were 
(a little chalet called the Casina Piana), whilst Christian and 
Walther walked down to San Martino (distant one hour) for 
provisions, and on their return we proposed to proceed further up 
to the highest occupied malga or chalet of the Pioda Alp. During 
their absence we amused ourselves with measuring some of the 
gigantic blocks of granite which lay scattered around. One of 
them, close to the hut, measured one hundred and twenty feet in 
length by ninety in width and thirty in height. Whilst thus 
occupied we were driven in by drops of rain, which were soon 
followed by glorious thunder and lightning, and gradually merged. 
into a heavy and continuous downpour. We thought of our 
poor guides, and when at length they made their appearance, 
after dark and drenched to the skin, it became evident that we 
must stop where we were for the night, as the storm still raged 
with unabated fury, and they told us that the streams were so 
swollen and the difficulty of finding the way so great, that they 
would have been utterly lost if they had not luckily picked up a 
native at San Martino, where a stupid landlord detained them one 
and a half hours before he could tell them what they had to 
pay. 

A very vivid account of his glorious failure on the 
Disgrazia is given in a letter of August 27, written to Mr. E.N. 
Buxton : 
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We turned out of our hay at 3.30 on the morning of the 10th, 
and were just getting under way a few minutes after 4, when by 
the first morning light I discovered a cavalcade of five persons 
approaching from the direction of San Martino. The idea of 
other travellers never entered my head, and, the Zocca Pass being 
a favourite with contrabandists, two of whom we had met on the 
previous day, whilst we ourselves had been supposed to be follow- 
ing the same calling, I concluded that the new arrivals must be 
out on business. As however they passed the dark archway in 
which I stood, there was something about the cut of three of the 
party which made me involuntarily hail them with a << Hallo, 
gentlemen, where on earth are you bound for?” The sudden 
greeting out of the obscurity was startling, but I soon learnt that 
they were bound for the Forno Glacier, and that the party con- 
sisted of young Freshfield, the ‘“D” of Mrs. Freshfield’s book, 
[v.e. A Summer Tour in the Grisons, 1862], Messrs. Walker and 
Beachcroft, Frangois Dévouassoud of Chamouni, and a porter 
from Val Bregaglia. They had come over the Passo di Bondo 
[2.e. really the present Passo del Ferro] to the Bagni [di Masino], 
and, having left the latter about 2 4.m., were now making for the 
Forno [Glacier]. Our unexpected meeting was pleasant, and of 
real service to them, for, in the absence of the Federal Map, their 
notions as to the right point for attacking the ridge were very 
confused, and they would probably have gone at it too far to the 
W., either close to the right foot of the Pizzo Torrone or still more 
likely on its W. side. An inspection of my map convinced them 
that my advice to keep as close to the Monte Sissone as possible 
was well-founded, and, this point settled, we proceeded up 
towards the Pioda Alp in company. I tried to persuade them to 
wait a day, attempt the Disgrazia with us, and take the pass all 
together the next day, bnt Freshfield was pressed for time, having 
to meet his father and mother at St. Moritz, and, as they were 
provisioned for only one day, it was doubtful whether our stores 
would suffice for the united party on the morrow. So when we 
reached the highest Malga or chalet on the Pioda Alp, after two 
and a half hours’ steady walking, they quitted us, while we 
halted for a while to deposit a portion of our effects, etc. Then 
striking across the valley in a S.E. direction, and keeping close 
under the Glacier [7.e. the Pioda glacier] which descends from the 
Disgrazia, we made for the rocky ridge dividing the Val di Mello 
from the Val di Sasso Bissolo. One or two steep slopes of ice 
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required a good many steps, and it took us two hours to gain the 
ridge from the chalet. At the point where we reached it [the 
present Passo Cecilia], which was considerably further from the 
Disgrazia than that [7.e. the Passo di Mello] at which it was 
crossed by Kennedy and Co., the descent to the fine [Preda 
Rossa] glacier descending from the main mass of the mountain 
was perfectly easy, and, turning to the left, parallel to the ridge 
we had just traversed, we made straight for the peak. But now 
the clouds, which had been gathering round the higher summits, 
began to settle down and close in upon us in the most dogged 
manner ; gusts of wind, bearing little towrmentes of snow, swept 
against us from various points, and occasionally a smartish 
shower would vary the proceedings most unpleasantly. We 
fought it out stoutly for a couple of hours, but by this time the 
wind had risen to a gale, snow was falling thickly, and we could 
not see anything at ten yards distance, so as we were still at least 
1000 feet, and possibly more, from the summit, and the weather 
showed every sign of getting worse rather than better, we decided 
with many a pang to turn back. I think the resolve was a wise 
one, for, had we persisted, we should have exposed ourselves to 
severe suffering from the intense cold and excessive fury of the 
wind, and, if we had even succeeded in reaching the summit, 
nothing whatever would have been visible from it. By the time 
we reached the more level portion of the great glacier the snow 
had given place to heavy rain, but after repassing the ridge the 
weather held up again partially, and, thanks to the furious wind, 
our sopping clothes became tolerably dry by the time we regained 
the chalet about 5. This said chalet was about eight feet by ten, 
and, besides being very imperfectly roofed, it rejoiced in nothing 
better than a heap of loose stones, carried to a height of about 
four feet, at the front and back by way of walls, those at the two 
sides being of a more substantial character. It proved a complete 
sieve through which “every wind of heaven might blow,” as 
Lord Chatham said of the Englishman’s home, and oh! didn’t 
that coldest of N.E. gales riddle it through and through during 
the long hours of that night! It blew the smoke of the fire into 
eyes and nose, it blew the ashes into our mouths, our soup, our 
milk, it blew wooden bowls, securely placed on stones, completely 
head over heels, it drove our hair into our eyes, our eyes into our 
skulls, and chilled the very marrow of our bones. I think I 
never had quite such an experience, for all this time it was freezing 
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intensely outside, so that the grass was as hard and slippery as ice 
in the morning. However, we snuggled away into corners as 
well as we could, toasted first one side and then the other at the 
fire, as far as smoke and sparks would permit, concocted famous 
brews of soup and chocolate, and in fact made the best of a bad 
job. The herdsmen very kindly turned out of their beds, which 
were cleaner than usual, and we managed to secure some hours’ 
sleep, not, however, unaccompanied by sundry miserable wakings 
and convulsive shiverings. I should have said that, whilst halting 
on the ridge between the Vals Mello and Sasso Bissolo, we caught 
sight of Freshfield’s party, and, to our great regret, perceived that 
they had kept too far to the right or E., and had thus got on toa 
glacier and Col immediately to the S.S.E. of Monte Sissone, and 
overlooking the Val Malenco. Finding their mistake, they turned 
to the left, and commenced the ascent of the Sissone by the rocks. 
Then we lost them, but learned subsequently that they had 
passed over the summit of that Peak, and descended on the other 
side upon the Forno Glacier, reaching Maloya in about 13 hours 
from our sleeping-quarters, where we had parted the day before. 


To the Rev. H. B. George 

MonvTE SISSONE. Davos Am Puatz, August 14, 1864. 

Aug. 11. Ascending the slopes of turf and débris behind the 
hut, we reached a Glacier descending between the Monte Sissone 
and Pizzo Torrone of the Federal Map. This we ascended to- 
wards the 8.W. foot of the Sissone, and then, working up a couloir 
which lay immediately to the left or west of that peak, gained 
the ridge forming the head of the great Forno Glacier. We 
found it impossible to descend upon the névé from this point, 
so kept away to the right, ascending [7.e. by the S.W. aréte], 
till we reached the summit of the Sissone, which affords one 
of the best points of view to be met with in the Bernina district, 
as it stands at the point where the chain makes an angle. The 
head of the Val Masino, the Disgrazia with the great Glacier 
[v.e. the Disgrazia glacier] descending from it in to the Val 
Malenco, this latter valley itself, and the range of the Bernina, 
were seen most magnificently, and I can strongly recommend 
an excursion to it up the great Forno Glacier from Maloggia to 
future comers. The height of the Forno Pass [%.e. the Passo 

1 See the notices of Mr. Freshfield’s expedition in A.J. i. pp. 381-382, 


his Thonon to Trent, pp. 66-68 and 135, and his Italian Alps, pp. 63-67 and 
351. 
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del Monte Sissone] must be about 10,500 feet, I should imagine. 
It presents no serious difficulty, and the views of rock and glacier 
are extraordinarily fine. Keeping along the ridge [%.e. the N. 
aréte of the peak] which bounds the Val Malenco, for a few 
hundred yards, we then struck down to our left over the steep 
slopes of snow or névé at the S.E. corner of the Forno, and 
reached the main stream with ease. This presented no difficulties 
throughout its entire course, which is of immense length, and 
wonderfully grand, and gloriously broken lateral Glaciers of 
great size come tumbling down, especially on the right bank. 


To Mr. HE. N. Buxton 


MonrvE SISSONE, FRENCHAY, Aug 27. 


On the morning of the 11th one thing after another delayed 
us, and it was 5.20 before we got off for the Forno Glacier. We 
were glad to find that the weather had arranged itself during 
the night, though the violent wind and keen frost, which still 
prevailed, chilled us to an extent which no exercise could 
counteract. An hour’s steady walking brought us to the foot 
of the Glacier descending from the ridge between the Torrone 
and Sissone, and in three-quarters of an hour more, or at 7.5, 
we halted for a snack at the foot of the couloir indicated in the 
outline, immediately to the W. of Monte Sissone. The couloir 
detained us longer than we expected, as some three hundred 
steps had to be cut, and though we at length quitted it for the 
rocks on the left, and by this means accomplished the last third 
of the ascent more rapidly, more than one and a half hours elapsed 
before we stood on the ridge at 9. We soon found that a direct 
descent upon the head of the Forno Glacier from this point 
would be a longish affair, so, after getting into a snug corner 
away from the wind, and lunching and sketching at our leisure, 
we struck off at 10 sharp to the right in the direction of Mte. 
Sissone, and, making a slight excursus, found ourselves in a few 
minutes on the summit of that peak. The keenness of the wind 
was something indescribable on this exposed point, but the view 
rendered one almost insensible to the cold. You will see by the 
map that the Peak stands at the exact point where the chain, 
having previously exchanged a westerly for a southerly course, 
again resumes its former direction. Thus it commands views 
in three directions, all of the finest character. To the N. into 
the magnificent basin of the great Forno Glacier, to the N.E., E., 
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and S.E. into the Val Malenco, with the range of the Bernina 
beyond, and to the S. and S.W. into the Val di Masino, with 
the Disgrazia, Corno Bruciato, and many other noble rocky 
summits. At length the cold forced us to depart, and, having 
come upon the footsteps of our friends, we followed the course 
selected by them, which brought us in half an hour to the pretty 
level portion of the head of the Forno, the entire inclination of 
which is, as in the case of the Albigna, remarkably small. After 
leaving the peak, we kept due N. for some hundred yards along 
the ridge overlooking the Val Malenco, without descending much, 
and then, turning to the left, struck straight down over longish 
but easy snow slopes till the ice was reached. The weather now 
became a little threatening, so, after a halt to get an outline of 
the ridge from this side, we started off down the centre of the 
enormous ice-stream at 10.45. Proceeding at a rapid pace, and 
encountering no difficulties of any sort, we quitted the Glacier 
by its right bank at 12.45, and at 1 halted at the Piancaning 
huts, close to where the path from the Muretto comes in on the 
right. Another hour took us to Maloya, and one and a quarter 
more to [Sils] Maria, whence, after some hot wine (for it was 
by this time snowing heavily and we had got rather damp), 
we proceeded in a char to Pontresina, Brown bidding me good- 
bye at St. Moritz. 


CHAPTER VIII 
1865 


Tuts Alpine season was probably the most successful of 
Tuckett’s career. It is also very characteristic of his mode 
of travel. Thus, while he broke new ground (as regards 
high climbs) in the first half of his journey (Dolomites, 
Glockner, Venediger, Oetzthal, and Adamello districts), the 
second half is devoted to supplementing his previous ex- 
plorations in the Ortler, Bernina, and Tédi groups. 

Unluckily, Tuckett does not seem to have written any 
long article about his 1865 trip, though we have copious 
notes in vol. ii. of the Alpine Journal. On the other hand, 
the diary is rather concise, but, as Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
was one of his companions, some additional information is 
to be gathered from that writer’s [talian Alps (1875). The 
letters written by Tuckett seem (so far as they have been 
preserved) to have been addressed wholly to his family. 

The rendezvous for 1865 was Venice, where Tuckett and 
his companions (Messrs. George H. Fox, D. W. Freshfield, 
and J. H. Backhouse) arrived on May 26, the permanent 
guides of the party (Peter Michel, of Grindelwald, and 
Francois Dévoussoud, of Chamonix) joining their Herren 
there on May 28. 

Next day, May 29, after despatching the heavy luggage 
to Trafoi (it must be recollected that in 1865 Venice was 
still in the hands of the Austrians) the whole party went by 
way of Conegliano to Belluno. Despite the earliness of the 
season, operations were begun on May 30, when, after going 
up from Belluno to Agordo, a first high pass was crossed 


thence to Primiero. 
200 
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Diary. PassodiCanali.1 Tuckett, G. H. Fox, D. W. Freshfield, 
and J. H. Backhouse, with Peter Michel and Francois 
Dévouassoud. 


May 30. Glorious weather. Left Belluno at 4.30 a.m., and 
reached Agordo at 8, after a most charming ride. Had some 
food, and at 9 started for Primiero. At 9.20 reached Tai Bon, 
and then struck off to the left (W.) up the Valle di San Lucano, 
intending to find a way to Primiero direct by the extreme head 
of the valley, instead of by the [Forcola] Gesurette and San 
Martino [di Castrozza]. On reaching the point above the Pra, 
where the latter route diverges, we were told by a native that a 
path led to Primiero up the slopes on the left of the S. head of 
the valley, and therefore determined to follow it, as the views 
were sure to be splendid, and the actual head of the valley [of 
Angoraz] looked difficult. The walk had been frightfully hot, 
and we were all a good deal fatigued, requiring to take the 
ascent easily. After reaching the snow, we made for a col in 
front, Dévouassoud and George [Fox] preceding us, but they 
reported that it led in the wrong direction, so we turned off to 
the right, and had a long pull, first up and then down, then 
round undulations of snow, till finally, after performing a semi- 
circle, we got round in sight of the ridge at the head of the Vals 
San Lucano and Canali. Mists were gathering in, and the sun 
was getting low, but it appeared difficult to tell whether we ought 
to make for this ridge, or a gap nearly opposite us and further 
to the W. We resolved at last upon the former course, and 
fortunately were right. By the time we reached the water-shed 
[8193 feet] it must have been about 8, but a lovely, young moon 
helped us, and we got on well down the slopes of snow, turf, and 
rock, etc., for a considerable distance, the glorious pinnacles of 
the bounding Dolomites gleaming out solemnly in the moon- 
light. The latter at last became fainter, we got into the woods, 
and were entirely checked by finding ourselves on the edge of 
deep ravines or of precipices, which cut us off from the bottom 
of the valley. At last we found a path, crossed the dry bed of 
the stream, and went on for some distance on the left bank, 
but finally missed the track, and got fairly perplexed by the 
precipices. After much hunting about, it being by this time 
between 10 and 11, and the chance of getting to Primiero 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 137-138; Freshfield, pp. 288-294; and Ball’s 
Eastern Alps, 1868, p. 469. 
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becoming more and more faint, we decided to bivouac, and 
accordingly established ourselves in a delicious nook, lit a fire, 
cut branches of Legféhren and about 12 turned in. 

May 31. The night was still, and we slept tolerably till 3.30, 
when we roused, and at 4 started down the lovely Canali valley. 
Before very long, we came to some chalets, and had a glorious 
bowl of milk, then passed Count Welsberg’s charmingly situated 
Jagd Schloss, the wonderfully perched Castello di San Pietra, 
and, about 8, reached Primiero. Here we halted at the “‘ Aquila 
Nera,” had some breakfast, and about 9 lay down on beds to 
secure a good nap before we dined at 1.30. The pass we made 
yesterday was one of the finest imaginable, and the view, from 
the higher portion, of the Civita [i.e. the Civetta], Marmolata, 
Tofana, etc., backed in places by the range of the Tauern, was 
superb. The cloud displays, too, were marvellous. The natives, 
in going to Agordo, cross the ridge at the head of the Val di 
Canali, as we did, but whether they descend into the head of 
the San Lucano valley or make some détour (though not so 
great as ours) is not quite clear. Our highest point could not 
have been under 10,000 feet, as the Cima di Pape was far below 
us [but this peak is only 8212 feet high]. At 3.45 left Primiero 
for San Martino di Castrozza, but, being caught very soon by 
a thunderstorm, halted under some trees for about three-quarters 
of an hour. At 7.30 reached San Martino di Castrozza, and 
found the people very attentive. The Austrian gens d’armes 
[sic] were a little curious at first, but soon became friendly. 
However, before going to bed, one of them called me aside, 
and asked very politely to see my passport “ as these were very 
critical times.’’ At 9 to bed (after a pipe) in a large room. 


This expedition was a cheerful beginning to Tuckett’s 
1865 campaign! But it served only to stimulate his zeal 
and that of his comrades. 

Caprile was the next point to be reached, in order to find 
the knapsacks. 


Diary. Passo della Rosetta. Same party. 

June 1. Rose at 3.15, breakfasted, and at 3.45 started for 
Gares and Cencenighe. Our host gave us wrong directions, and 
we went up the [main] valley some way instead of striking up 
at once, but soon recovered our lost ground. At 6.45 halted for 
1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 138; Freshfield, pp. 294-297; and Ball, p. 469. 
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breakfast, and at 7.15 on again, and at 7.40 reached the summit 
of the Pass [i.e. the Passo della Rosetta, 8442 feet]. The view 
of the Orteler and Presanella groups, on one side, and the Civita 
[z.e. Civetta], Pelmo, and Antelao, on the other, was superb. 
At 8.15 on again. The Palle [7.e. Pala] di San Martino, to the 
S. of the Col, is a fine summit, and might apparently (but not 
really, 1867) be most easily ascended from the E. and N. By 
the level we were about 150 feet above the Cima di Pape [height 
8212 feet], so, if the height of the latter is 9000 feet, that of the 
Col must be rather more. The descent was accomplished first 
into an upper basin, and then into a succession of levels separated 
by gorges, which being filled with snow were rapidly traversed, 
though here and there a bit of a climb was required. At 9.30 
halted on some grass till 10. Not far below, the flat ended in 
the first gorge we had seen, filled with lilies of the valley and 
other beautiful flowers. There was scarcely room for the stream 
and us also, and at one point but for a bridge we could not have 
got any further. Just below the bridge, a glorious view opened 
out of the [Comelle or Gares] valley in front, which is one of the 
loveliest I ever saw, flat at the bottom, gloriously wooded, and 
its slopes covered with the richest green to a great height, and 
then capped with grand cliffs. All difficulty ended here, and at 
11.30 we reached Gares, where the people were most hospitable. 
After milk, started again at 12, reaching Forno di Canale at 1.10, 
and Cencenighe at 2.5, the foot of the lake [of Alleghe] at 4, the 
opposite side at 4.30, and Caprile at 5.30, after several halts for 
rain. The “lovely fisherman’s daughter” [see Gilbert and 
Churchill, p. 436] turned out no great beauty, but was a bright, 
lively, sturdy lass. The valley from Cencenighe to Caprile is 
dull, except where the Civita towers grandly aloft. Washed, 
and at 6.30 dined very well at Mother Pezzé’s really nice inn. 
At 9 to bed, after a talk with Pellegrini [the local hunter]. 


In his letter of June 4 Tuckett describes all the pre- 
parations for the successful ascent of the Marmolata (the 
culminating point of the Dolomites) on June 2: ‘‘ Backhouse 
had contrived to blister his feet, and therefore wisely decided 
to rest on the next day (Friday), but we sent for the local 
chasseur, Pellegrini by name (who had more than once 
attempted the Marmolata), and, though he persisted that 
the mountain was inaccessible from this side, we determined 
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to start early next morning, and see for ourselves, as the 
native notions of the horrors of a glacier are ridiculously 
wild.” 

No doubt the latter consideration explains how the ascent 
of the peak from the Fedaja Pass on the N. (really 
ludicrously easy !) was not effected till September 1864, by 
Paul Grohmann; Tuckett’s party, therefore, was the second 
to attain the top, the highest summit in the Dolomites, 
though only 10,972 feet high. 


Drary. Marmolata.: Tuckett, G. H. Fox, and D. W. Fresh- 
field, with Peter Michel, and Francois Dévouassoud, and 
Pellegrini (as far as the Fedaja Pass). 


June 2. Rose at 1.30, and at 2.30 started, with the guides 
and Pellegrini, for the Marmolata. At 3 reached Rocca (Pelle- 
grini’s home), Sottoguda at 3.55, and at 5.30 halted for some 
breakfast. The gorge of Sottoguda is very fine, but scarcely, I 
think, up to what I expected from C(hurchill) and G(ilbert)’s 
descriptions [see pp. 135 and 430 of their book]. At 5.45 on 
again, and at 6.10 reached the summit of the Fedaja [Pass, 
6713 feet]. A little beyond, halted for ten minutes to reconnoitre 
the Marmolata, and decided on attacking the second or central 
glacier, the foot of which we reached at 7.10, where a halt was 
called till 7.35 to put on gaiters. At 8.50 halted for food in 
sight of the summit, at 9.20 on again, and at 11.40 reached the 
summit. View clouded at times, but cleared off at intervals. 
Descended to Grohmann’s stone man. Commenced descent at 
12.50, and at 2.50 reached the Glacier, and halted to feed till 
3.25, when starting again we reached the Fedaja at 4, Rocca at 
6, and Caprile at 6.20. 


Our party was now bound for Innichen on its way to 
the Glockner region. From Caprile that place was attained 
by crossing successively three low passes. On June 3 they 
traversed the Forcella Forada (6480 feet), N. of the Pelmo, 
from Caprile to San Vito, going on that night to Cortina, 
whence in the afternoon of the next day they made an 
excursion to the Tre Sassi Pass (7215 feet). On June 5 it 
was hoped to climb the Antelao, but rain allowed them 
only to go over the Forcella Piccola (6959 feet) at its N. 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 138-139, and Ball, p. 478. 
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foot of that peak, to Pieve di Cadore, and on to Auronzo. 
But the pass crossed on June 6 from Auronzo to Innichen 
merits more attention, as it was then very little known, so 
that Tuckett put a notice of it in the Alpine Journal, ii. 
p- 139, and also inserted a short notice in Mr. Ball’s Hastern 
Alps, p. 528. Tuckett’s alternative name of ‘ Passo di 
Cengia ”’ has not been accepted. 


Diary. Oberbachernjoch.1 Tuckett, and three friends, with 
their two guides. 


June 6. Rose at 4, breakfasted, and at 5.30 started for 
Innichen. Passed Giralba a mile or so, and then at 6.40 turned 
off to the right up the Val Mason [7.e. Marzon]. At 8 turned 
off to the right from the main valley, leading to Landro by a 
pass to the W. of the Tre Cime di Lavaredo [7.e. the peaks now 
better known as the Drei Zinnen, the pass alluded to being the 
Forcella Lungieres], and ascended a wooded ravine, called on 
the map Val Cengia. At 8.30 halted for food. At 9 on again, 
and at 11.25 reached the summit [of the pass, 8327 feet]. View 
superb. At 12 on again, but, having kept too much to the left 
in ascending, and consequently got too near the Patern Kogel, 
so that, if we had descended, we should have come down by the 
V. Altscher Berg [7.e. the Altenstein glen], we had first to climb, 
and then to descend to the right, which soon brought us down 
into a fine cirque [7.e. where the Zsigmondy Club hut now stands] 
beneath the glorious cliffs and pinnacles of the Monte Popera 
[i.e. Poperra, or in German—the name being probably used in a 
general sense—the Hochbrunnerschneide]. Here we halted for a 
short time, and then continued down the Over-Bacher Thal, 
reaching the Sexten Thal at 2.45 and Sexten at 3.5. Halted 
here for milk till 3.40. At 5 reached Innichen, 


whence the party went on to sleep at Sillian. Next day, June 
7, Kals was gained via Villgraten, the Villgraterjoch (8570 feet, 
called Winkeljoch by Tuckett), and Hopfgarten, and on June 
8 the party crossed the Kalser Tauern (8242 feet) to the 
Blausee huts in the upper Stubach Thal. Thence on June 9 the 
party effected a fine new glacier pass to Heiligenblut ; in the 
Alpine Journal Tuckett called this ‘‘ Johannisberg Pass,” but 
it is now better known as the ‘‘ Obere Oedenwinkelscharte.” 
1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 139, and Ball, p. 528. 
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Diary. Obere Oedenwinkelscharte1 Tuckett, Freshfield, and 
Fox, with the two guides and a porter, Johann Griffler 
of Kals. 

June 9. Rose at 1, had some milk, and at 1.45 started for 
the Oedwink Scharte [sic]. At 3.5 reached the sort of Col above 
the Schafbithel, at 3.45 gained the Glacier [7.e. the Oedenwinkel- 
kees], and at 4.30 halted at the foot of the final slope for some 
food. At 5.5 on again, and at 8 reached the ridge [7.e. the pass, 
10,562 feet], rather to the left of the head of the Oedenwinkel 
Kees. It snowed, the [wind blew] furiously, and whether we 
had reached the Oedenwinkel Scharte or the Todtenlocher we 
could not tell. We came straight down the [Pasterze] Glacier, 
cutting our way between the Little and Great Burgstall, and at 
11.30 quitted the Glacier at a point a little above the Hohen 
Sattel. At 12.30 on again, and at 2.45 reached Heiligenblut. 
The inn was burnt down last year and not yet rebuilt. Had 
dinner, and afterwards read papers, letters, etc., going to bed 
at 9. Gave up the Glockner. 

At Heiligenblut Mr. Backhouse’s sore heel compelled him 
to cross the Pfandlscharte, in order to join his friends at 
Krimml. The rest of the party traversed (June 10) two 
easy passes—the Bergerthérl (8694 feet, called Kalserthérl 
by Tuckett) to Kals, and the Kals Matreierthérl (7238 feet) 
to Windisch Matrei ; in a letter of June 11, Tuckett says of 
the latter pass that it was ‘“‘one of the prettiest I ever saw. 
We had intended to ascend the Gross Glockner, but the 
weather was variable, and there was little or no hopes of a view, 
which is the main attraction of the expedition, the mere 
climb being comparatively uninteresting ”’ (cf. p. 228 below). 

On the 11th the whole party (minus Griaffler and Mr. 
Backhouse) went from Windisch Matrei up to the Virgen 
Thal to the village of Prigraten. But next day the weather 
was so unfavourable for an attempt on the Gross Venediger 
that they first strolled up to the foot of the great Umbal 
glacier, then returned to Windisch Matrei, and slept that 
night in the Johannis hut, hoping for the Gross Venediger. 
But weather prevented them from doing anything but a 
fine pass, the Ober Sulzbach Thorl (9600 feet), which does 
not seem to have been previously described in print. 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 139-140. 
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Diary. Ober Sulzbach Thérl.1 Tuckett, Freshfield, and Fox, 

with their two guides. 

June 13. At 7 started for Krimml, and at 10.55 reached the 
summit of the Pass in driving snow. At 12.30 quitted the ice 
for the rocks on the right bank, but, finding them bad, regained 
the Ober Sulzbach Glacier below the ice-fall, and at 2.35 halted 
on the terminal moraine. At 3.30 on again, and at 4 reached 
the first chalet, where we halted ten minutes for milk. At 6.55 
reached the central road of the Pinzgau at Rosenthal. At 7.30 
left in a waggon for Krimml, and at 8.45 arrived, meeting Back- 
house and Gutmann. 


The party had had hard luck in the Glockner and Vene- 
diger regions, especially after their brilliant opening ascent 
of the Marmolata. But things improved once they reached 
the Zillerthal district, and later one triumph followed 
another. 

On June 14 the whole party, now complete, went over 
the Krimmler Tauern (8642 feet) to the Ahrnthal, sleeping at 
Steinhaus, and next day via Taufers and the Miihlwalderthal 
to the village of Lappach, where, as at another village, they 
found a great festival going on with many picturesque 
adjuncts. 

Their object now was the first ascent of the Mosele 
(11,438 feet), then thought to be the monarch of the Zillerthal 
Alps, though as a matter of fact the Hochfeiler, a little to 
the S.W., is slightly loftier (11,559 feet), and was first 
climbed by Paul Grohmann, July 24, 1865. 


Diary. WMoésele2 Tuckett and his two friends (without 
Mr. Backhouse), with their two guides and Johann 
Gutmann. 


June 16. Rose at 3, and at 3.50 started for the Mésele Spitze. 
At 5.45 passed the last chalets, and at 6.40 halted a short distance 
below the foot of the [Neves] Glacier. At 6.50 on again, and at 
7.15 halted for breakfast. At 8.15 on again, and gained the 
aréte [t.e. the S. aréte], which we followed for some time, till 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 140. 

2 See Alpine Journal, vii. pp. 283-285. 


8 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 140-141, and vii. pp, 285-294, and Ball, 
pp. 204 and 221. 
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further progress was impossible. Then cétoyaient [sic] to the 
right, and reached a Col [7.e. between the Mésele and the Thur- 
nerkamp] whence descent was impracticable. Then turned to 
the left, and at 12.45 gained the summit, whence there were at 
times fine views. At 1.50 began to descend, and at 4, after a 
long and difficult descent, reached the upper portion of the 
[Furtschagel] Glacier. Quitted it at 5.20, and halted to take 
off gaiters till 5.30. At 6.20 reached the first chalets, and at 
6.55 halted for milk, near the junction of the Hérpinger Thal 
[i.e. the Schlegeisenthal] with the Zamser Thal. The view of 
the Firtschlagel [sic] Ferner, backed by a magnificent buttress 
of the Hoch Feil Spitz (which, according to my level, must be 
slightly higher than the Mésele Spitz), as well as up the Hérpinger 
Thal, was very fine. At 7.30 on again (Freshfield and I pre- 
ceding friends), and at 9 reached Breitlechner [slip for Breitlahner] 
after scrambling through the woods. At 11.45 reached Ginzling, 
but had an hour more before we could find the inn, and were at 
last taken there by the curé whom we knocked up, and who fed 
us with bread and wine. At 1 to bed. 


This grand spurt of Tuckett’s down a long valley ‘‘ in the 
cool of the evening ” later became quite famous, as it seemed 
to set at defiance both distance and time. 

The indefatigable Tuckett rising at 5 greeted his com- 
panions who had just appeared, and apparently did not 
allow them any rest, hurrying them down past Mayrhofen 
and Zell to Jenbach, whence the railway took them to 
Innsbruck. Here they spent June 18, having met some 
friends, and being busily engaged in sight-seeing. 

Writing to his relatives on June 25, Tuckett says : 

“The last week has been the most successful one of our 
outing, and, having been favoured with fine weather, we 
have accomplished a great deal in first-rate style.” 

This phrase is undoubtedly true, and we must now examine 
its full meaning. 

Our party now desired to explore the Stubai and Oetzthal 
Alps. Hence on June 19 they went from Innsbruck up the 
main Stubai valley to its extreme head, where they spent 
the night in the Graben hut above Ranalt, desiring to make 
the second ascent of a very high summit. 
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Diary. Pfaffenschneide (called by Tuckett ‘‘ Vorder Schaufel 
Spitz or Wilde Pfaffen”’) and Pfaffenjoch (called also by 
Tuckett Sulzer Joch).1 Tuckett and his three friends, with 
their two guides and Gutmann. 


June 20. Rose at 3, and at 3.45 started. Struck up the hill 
to the left, on the other side of the stream, keeping the cascade to 
our left, and at 4.15 reached the summit [of the waterfall]. <A 
level path led us thence at 4.30 to a chalet situated in a fine 
upper cirque of pasture, and, having turned this, we again 
commenced a steep ascent, which took us to the edge of the 
[Sulzenau] Glacier at 5.30. Halted here to put on gaiters, and 
at 6 on again. At 6.30 reached the foot of the first ice-fall, and 
its summit at 6.50, keeping to the left. At 6.55 halted on the 
plateau for breakfast, and at 7.45 on again. Kept to the left, 
and, ascending by a couloir to the left (right bank) of the upper 
ice-fall, reached its summit [%.e. the Pfaffenjoch, 10,598 feet] 
easily at 9, and that of the Pfaff [7.e. the Pfaffenschneide, 11,477 
feet] at 11.30, after a good deal of step cutting. The view to 
the N. was almost, and that to the S. perfectly clear. Indeed 
not a wreath of mist rested on the mountains of the Oetz Thal, 
or the whole chain of Dolomites, which were gloriously seen. 
We also recognized the Zufall Spitz [7.e. the Monte Cevedale], the 
K6nigs Spitz (?), the Brenta Alta, the Orteler, the Bernina, the 
Morteratsch, the Palii, etc. At 1.45 started to descend, and at 
2.45 quitted the Winacher [7.e. the Pfaffen] Glacier, after a 
tedious descent down its centre. At 3 quitted the ice, and had 
then an hour’s disagreeable scramble down roches moutonnées 
and débris, reaching the [Winacher] valley at 4. Then G. H. F. and 
I started for Sdlden, and at 5.5 halted for milk, and at 5.45 on 
again, having been joined by the others. At 6.45 reached Sdlden, 
and put up at the [curé’s]. To bed at 9.30. 


It will be noticed that in his Diary Tuckett does not 
mention (as he does in the Alpine Journal, ii. p. 141) 
the Pfaffenjoch (10,598 feet), situated to the N.W. of his 
peak. But the time given (two and a half hours) makes it 
certain that in the Diary “its summit” (apparently referring 
to the upper ice-fall) really means the pass. As a matter 
of fact Tuckett’s peak forms the W. shoulder of the 
Zuckerhitl, the culminating point of the group, which 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 141, and Ball, p. 184. 
P 
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Tuckett thought it unnecessary to visit as the view would 
be the same and time pressed.1 The name ‘ Wilder Pfaff ” 
really belongs to the third highest peak (11,388 feet) of the 
group, which rises a little to the E. of the Zuckerhiitl. 

On June 21 Tuckett’s party went up the main Oetzthal 
from Sélden to Vent or Fend (6211 feet), which he rightly 
describes in his letter of June 25 as ‘“ the local Chamouni or 
Zermatt,” and where they put up at the house of the 
famous mountaineering curé, Franz Senn. After having 
contented themselves with one peak in each of the Zillerthal 
and Stubai groups, Tuckett seems to have thought that 
the importance of the Oetzthal region justified the capture 
of three peaks in it, the two highest peaks, the Wildspitze 
(12,382 feet) and the Weisskugel (12,291 feet), besides a 
lower point taken on the way, the Langtaufererspitze (11,631 
feet). 


Diary. Wildspitze and Rofenkarjoch (called by Tuckett Mittel- 
berger Joch).2 Tuckett and his three friends, with their 
two guides, and Benedict Klotz (of Vent). 


June 22. Rose at 12.45, had some breakfast, and at 1.45 
started for the Wild Spitze, accompanied by Benedict Klotz 
instead of Gutmann. At 2.7 left the Rofen path, and struck up 
to the right, passing the foot of the Rofen Kar Kees at 3.30, and 
halting at 4.10 for a few minutes to see the sunrise. At 4.30 
halted for breakfast below the snow “‘Sattel’’ to the left or 
S.W. of the Urkund. At 5.15 on again, and at 9.15, after a 
tedious climb over the rocks of the Urkund, reached the “‘ Sattel ”’ 
[i.e. the Urkundsattel] at the foot of the fine peak. Had some 
food, and at 9.55 on again, and at 11.5 reached the top [2.e. of 
the S. Summit, which is 16 feet lower than the N. Summit]. 
At 12.15 commenced the descent, retracing our steps [to the 
Urkundsattel], and then making to the left between the Wild 
Spitze and Weisser Kugel [7.e. the Weisse Kogel, 3412 m.] to 
the head [i.e. the Rofenkarjoch, 10,827 feet] of the Mittelberger 
Glacier, which we reached at 1.45. At 2.30 on again, and at 4.30 
reached the moraine to the right of the great ice-fall, after cutting 
through some séracs. Halted to unrope etc. till 4.45, and at 


1 See Alpine Journal, ii. p. 141. 
2 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 141-142, and Ball, pp. 151 and 164. 
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5.45 got down to the level of the fine level bit of ice below the 
second ice-fall, which is very fine. At 6.15 passed the end of 
the Glacier, and at 6.30 reached the Mittelberg chalets. At 8 
to bed. 


This is said to be the first passage of the Rofenkarjoch. 
The name ‘‘ Mittelbergjoch ” is now reserved to the depression 
between the Wildspitze and the Brunnkogel peaks, 7.e. the 
depression to the W. of the Wildspitze, some way to the 
£. of which is Tuckett’s pass of 1865. 

Next day the party (minus Mr. Backhouse and Klotz) 
returned to Vent by way of two glacier passes. 


Diary. Oe6elgrubenjoch and Gepatschjoch Tuckett and two of 
his friends, with their two guides. 


June 23. Rose at 1, and at 2.30 started for the Oelgruben 
Joch. At 4.30 reached the foot of the Taschach Glacier. At 
5.30 halted for food, and at 6.15 on again, and at 6.45 reached 
the foot of the Oelgruben Glacier. Halted near its central 
portion to put on gaiters, and at 9 reached the Col [i.e. the 
Oelgrubenjoch, 9886 feet]. Halted for lunch, and at 9.30 on 
again. At first descended to the right, and then, keeping round 
beneath the terminal moraine of the Glacier, and to the left 
over the grass slopes, we succeeded in reaching at 11 the side 
of the [Gepatsch] Glacier, about one mile above its termination. 
Striking across the ice diagonally, we struck at 11.40 the foot 
of the rocks to the left (true) of the ice-cascade. Halted for 
food till 12.20, and at 1.5 reached the upper portion of the 
[Gepatsch] Glacier, above the rocks. At 3.30 reached the Col 
[z.e. the Gepatschjoch, 10,640 feet], from which there was a 
glorious view on both sides of the Gepatsch and Vernagt Glaciers. 
At 4 commenced the descent, and at 5.15 quitted the foot of 
the Glacier, which has shrunk excessively. Halted for ten 
minutes to take off rope, and gaiters, and then on again. After 
half an hour’s scramble over moraine, reached the bottom of 
the valley at 5.50, Rofen at 6.35, and Fend at 6.55. At 10.15 to 
bed, after a pleasant chat. 


Now it was time for our untiring party to fly once more 
westwards, in order to reach the Ortler region. They took 
on the way the second highest peak of the region, of which 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 143, and Ball, p. 162. 
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this was the second ascent, the previous expedition having 
taken place in 1861. They also crossed a fine glacier pass, 
now called Hintereisjoch, Tuckett’s name ‘‘ Matscherjoch ” 
not having been accepted. Tuckett also made the first 
ascent of the Langtaufererspitze. 


Diary. Langtaufererspitze, Weisskugel, and Hintereisjoch.' 
The same party as on June 23. 


June 24. Rose at 2.15, and at 3.40 started for the Weiss Kugel. 
At 5.5 passed the Vernagt Glacier, and at 6.10 reached the 
Hintereis Glacier. We struck up its moraine in the centre, and 
soon came upon the ice. At 6.45 halted for breakfast, at 7.35 
on again, and at 10.35 reached the Langtauferer Joch [10,391 
feet]. At 11, on again, starting up the aréte to our left along the 
aréte towards the Langtauferer Spitz. At 12 reached the summit 
[11,631 feet], and at 2.15 the Col at the head of the Glacier [1.e. 
the Hintereisjoch, 11,369 feet]— height about 200 feet less 
than the Langtauferer Spitz—had some food, left it at 2.45, and 
at 3.50 reached the top of Weiss Kugel [12,291 feet]. Quitted 
it at 4.30, reached the Col at 4.55, and quitted it for the valley 
at 5.5. At 6.20 quitted the [Matsch] Glacier by the right bank, 
having kept at first well to the left. The view of the Orteler in 
front was most superb. At 6.45 on again by the right moraine. 
At 7.5 passed the end of the Glacier, and at 8 reached the first 
chalet, where we halted a few minutes for milk. Left the guides 
behind, and at 8.15 on again, reaching Matsch at 10.5. Here we 
got some wine, and at 11 went on to Schluderns, arriving at 12.15. 
Left Schluderns, in a carriage, at 12.45, and at 4.15 reached Trafoi. 


Mr. Ball (p. 155) rightly remarks: ‘‘ It must be recollected 
that the above described expedition from Fend to Schluderns 
was a tour de force, performed by trained mountaineers in 
first-rate condition; and that, even without including the 
détour to the Langtauferer Joch, few travellers can expect 
to combine the ascent of the Weisskugel with the pass to 
Mals in a single day’’ (Schluderns is but two and a half 
miles below Mals). It was Mr. Ball who obtained the con- 
sent of Tuckett to alter the name of his pass. The détour 
over the Langtaufererspitze was simply due to confusing it 
with the Weisskugel itself. 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 142-143, and Ball, pp. 154-155. 
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At Trafoi Tuckett’s journey of 1865 links on to that of 
1864. Here Mr. Backhouse rejoined his friends, but natu- 
rally the rest of June 25 was spent in resting after the very 
long traverse of the previous day. 

Having in 1864 ascended both the K6énigsspitze and the 
Ortler, Tuckett naturally desired to capture the Monte 
Zebru (12,254 feet) which rises between these two summits. 
But this success was denied to Tuckett, who only effected 
the Ortler Pass, near the W. foot of the Zebru. 


Diary. Ortler Pass Tuckett and his three friends, with 
their two guides. 


June 26. Rose at 1.30, and at 3 started for the Orteler Joch. 
At 3.40 reached the Drei Heiligen Brunnen, and, instead of taking 
the route by the Bergl, kept on beneath the tongue of the Orteler 
Glacier, and gained the rocks between it and the Trafoi Glacier 
[v.e. the present W. branch of the Ortler Glacier]. The climb up 
these was steep, and occupied so much time (everybody having 
at one place to be hauled up by the rope in turn) that we decided 
at 6 to strike to the left, and cross the [E.] Orteler Glacier to its 
right (true) bank. This was successfully accomplished at 6.40. 
Keeping up the slopes of débris beneath the Orteler, we halted 
by 7.15 for breakfast. At 8.20 on again, and, after some serious 
difficulties, got clear of the séracs at 11, and reached the Col 
[z.e. the Ortler Pass, 11.001 feet] at 12. The view of the Orteler, 
Zebru, Tresero, Palle della Mare [i.e. Punta San Matteo], Con- 
finale, etc., was superb. At 1.5 started for the Col between the 
Orteler and the Zebru, which we reached at 1.30 [7.e. the Hoch- 
joch 11,602 feet, on which a Club hut now stands]. The Kénigs 
Spitz is not visible. The height must be about 500 feet above 
the Orteler Joch. It appeared possible to descend to the Sulden 
Glacier (by keeping well to the left, but if any one wished to make 
the Pass they should take it from the E. side) [this was done later 
in 1865 by Herr von Mojsisovics, Tuckett’s friend]. At 1.45 left 
the Col, and at 1.55 reached the Orteler Joch. At 2 quitted it, 
and at 3.20 quitted the [Zebru] Glacier for the slopes of débris 
on the right, at 3.30 quitted the worst part of the débris, and at 
4 reached the bottom of the [Zebru] valley. At 4.25 reached 
Campo. Had milk, and at 4.45 off again, reaching S. Gottardo 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 143-144, and Ball’s Central Alps, 2nd edition, 
1866, p. 433. 
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at 6.10, and Sta. Caterina at 7.45. Had a capital dinner, followed 
by coffee, and at 11 to bed. Found only a gentleman and lady 
from Milan, besides ourselves. 


From the notice in the Alpine Journal it appears that, 
though the Monte Zebru was easily accessible from the 
Hochjoch, clouds covered it so constantly that there was 
no hope of a view, and the ascent was given up (it was first 
made from that direction in 1866 by Herr Julius Payer). 

In his Diary for the next day (a rest day) Tuckett adds 
some further remarks on his expedition of June 26: “ We 
built a stone man on the W. side of the Orteler Joch yesterday, 
and deposited a bottle with our names. Just below it, on 
the side of Val Zebru, is a remarkably sharp natural rock, 
rising out of the snow. In descending, the route is to keep 
to the right, and land on the débris to the right of the more 
westerly, broader, and shorter ice tongue. It would always 
be best to take the pass from Trafoi. My sketches and 
map proved very accurate. The Zebru appeared perfectly 
ascendable, but, having already done the Orteler and the 
Kénigs Spitz, and the summit of the Zebru being in clouds, 
we did not think it worth while to go up it.” 

In Tuckett’s Diary for June 26 his new pass is originally 
thrice called ‘“‘ Trafoi Joch,”’ but in each case this name is 
effaced, and that of “‘ Orteler Joch”’ written over the erasure. 
The name ‘ Trafoierjoch’”’ is now given to a pass much 
further to the W., and but little E. of the Tuckettjoch. 

A day’s rest (June 27) at Santa Caterina prepared Tuckett 
and his companions for another long day’s scramble. In 
1864 he had been up the Confinale, and now he proposed to 
attack the highest summit of the group, opposite, towards 
the S., the Punta San Matteo (called by Tuckett the 
Pallon della Mare), traversing thence to the Tresero, and so 
regaining Santa Caterina—two fine first ascents, and a superb 
traverse. 


Drary. Punta San Matteo and Pizzo Tresero.1 Thesame party. 


June 28. Rose at 12.15 and at 1 started for the Palle della 
Mare. At 2.15 crossed the bridge over the Gavia Torrent, and 


1 Cf, Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 144-146, and Ball, 1866, pp. 427-428. 
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at 3.15 quitted the path to strike up to the left, and take the 
Glacier from the Palle [7.e. the Forno glacier] higher up. At 4 
reached the right moraine, and at 4.15 halted on the medial 
moraine for breakfast. At 4.45 on again, and at 7.35 reached 
the top. Left at 9, and at 9.50 halted for food. We ascended 
the peak [i.e. the Punta San Matteo, 12,113 feet] by the 8.E. 
aréte. The view from the summit was superb, including Monte 
Viso, Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, the Disgrazia, the Allalinhorn, 
the Alphubel, the Sissone, the Roseg, Zupd, Pali, Verona, 
Finsteraarhorn (Rheinwaldhorn, Tédi?), Orteler group, Weiss 
Kugel, Wild Spitz, Tauern, Gross Glockner, Pelmo, Marmolata, 
Civita [7.e. the Civetta], Bocca di Brenta, Presanella, Adamello, 
etc. etc. etc. At 10.45 on again, reaching at 12.30 the top of the 
Tresero [11,818 feet]. The W. summit is about 10 feet higher 
than the other. At 1.30 left the summit, and halted a few 
hundred feet lower down, at the last rocks, to make a cairn. 
Off again at 2, and tried to get down to the right of the rocky 
ridge (seen from Sta. Caterina to the right of the Peak). It 
was too long, however, to descend late in the afternoon, so 
took the other side, and scrambled down between the rocks 
and glacier, halting beneath the latter at 3.30 for food. On 
again at 3.50, and at 4.10 reached an Alp. Here, instead of 
making for the bridge over the Gavia torrent, we struck to the 
right along a nearly level path, commanding exquisite views of 
the valley, and finally descended close to the lower Gavia bridge 
at 5, reaching the inn at 5.15. Had dinner, and at 9.30 to bed. 


Tuckett’s party now directed their steps towards the 8. 
where rise the Presanella (climbed first by Mr. Freshfield’s 
party in 1864) and the Adamello (first climbed later in 1864 
by Herr Julius Payer). 


Drary. Passo della Vedretta Rossa (called Passo del Forno by 
Tuckett).1. The same party. 

June 29. Rose at 3, and at 4 started for the Forno Pass. 
At 5.15 reached the ice of the Forno [glacier], a little above 
and to the E. of the tongue, and, traversing it diagonally to 
the left, reached the right lateral moraine, just below the first 
ice-fall, at 6.30. Followed the moraine till 6.45, and then took 
up the steep slope on our left, reaching at 7.40 the right lateral 
moraine of a Glacier coming down from the summit (? La Mare) 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 146, and Ball, 1866, p. 427. 
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between the Zufall Spitze [z.e. the Monte Cevedale] and Rocca 
Marcia [7.e. the M. Vioz, the nameless peak being the true Palon 
della Mare]. The views of the K6énigs Spitz and Zufall, as well 
as of the ridge from the Vios to the Tresero, were very fine. 
The masses of snow etc. seen on the latter and the Forno Glacier 
beneath were superb. Halted for breakfast till 9. At 10.30, 
skirting the slopes of the Pizzo di Tschengels [Tuckett wrote 
the last word over “della Mare’’], reached the Col [%.e. the 
Passo della Vedretta Rossa, 11,172 feet]. The ridge from the 
Palle to the Tresero, covered with snow and ice, was one of the 
loveliest things I ever saw. A pass between the Giumella [word 
written by Tuckett over ‘“‘ the Palle ’’] and the Palle della Mare 
[these words are written by Tuckett over “Saline’’], and 
another between the Viozzi and the Saline [word written by 
Tuckett over Rocca Marcia] should lead to Pejo, and both are 
easy on the N. side. The height of our Pass (Forno Pass) is 
greater than either of the others, and I should estimate it at 
11,100 feet [really 11,172 feet]. The descent on the other side 
into the Val della Mare is quite easy by a noble glacier [t.e. the 
Vedretta Rossa]. At 11.25 on again. For the first few hundred 
feet the descent is rapid, but afterwards there is no difficulty. 
We kept to the left, and at 12.30 reached the left lateral moraine. 
Halted here for a few minutes. At 1 halted for dinner, and at 
1.30 started again, and at 2.30 reached the highest malga, where 
we halted to get out of the rain, which had come on. Gave up 
the Pass into the Martell Thal, and at 3.30 started for Pejo. 
At 6 reached Pejo, and at 6.15 the Bagni below. They were 
scarcely opened, and we had to wait nearly two hours for dinner. 
At 9.15 to bed. 


Hence the party had to go via Cogolo, Fucine, in the 
main Val di Sole, Malé, and Cles to La Rocchetta. Hence 
they crossed a low pass to Molveno past Andalo. The 
Diary for June 30 gives only the dry “times”: ‘Left 
Rocchetta on foot at 4.35. At 5.50, after a long détour on 
the road to Spor minore, reached Spor maggiore. At 6.55 
reached Cavedago, and at 7.30 Andalo, situated on the water- 
shed [3419 feet]. At 8.30 reached Molveno, had some soup, 
and at 10.30 to bed.” 

Our party was now bound for Pinzolo on their way to 
the Adamello. To reach that place they crossed that 
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amazing Dolomite pass known as the Bocca di Brenta, 
which had been traversed in 1864 by Mr. John Ball as the 
first traveller.1 It must be borne in mind that in July 1865, 
first two Italian parties, and then Mr. John Ball himself,? 
on August 9, 1865, succeeded in vanquishing the highest of 
all, the Cima Tosa (10,420 feet), at which our friends looked 
longingly, but in vain, owing to the weather. 


Diary. Boccadi Brenta.2 Tuckett and Freshfield, with Peter 
Michel and Francois Dévouassoud. 


July 1. Rose at 2.30, and at 4 started for the Brenta Alta, 
George [Fox] and Backhouse deciding to go round by the road 
to Tione. At 5.15, after winding up through a fine gorge, ex- 
quisitely wooded with beech, and closed by glorious Dolomites, 
we reached the point where it was necessary to cross the stream. 
The bridge having been carried away, we cut down a fir with 
an axe brought by our landlord’s brother, and, having placed it 
across the stream, reached the other side at 5.40. Turned up 
to the left. Crossed the left-hand stream at 6.10, and at 6.30 
halted on a sort of pasture for breakfast. At 7.15 off again, 
and at 7.45 reached a second grassy plateau, from which the 
remarkable rock close to the Col was visible. A little further, 
at 8.10, halted till 8.20 to let the weather clear. At 9.15 reached 
the Bocca di Brenta [8376 feet]. At 9.40 commenced the descent, 
and then turned off to the left for the Brenta Alta [7.e. the Cima 
Tosa], but found the appearance of things discouraging and the 
cold rather too great to proceed. At 11 halted to sketch. At 
11.55 on again, but halted twice to sketch for thirty to forty 
minutes. At 4 reached Pinzolo, after a ten minutes’ halt to see 
the curious “‘ Dance of Death” painted on the old church [of 
San Vigilio]. At 6 George [Fox] and Backhouse arrived, having 
walked [from Molveno] to the Baths of Comano, and driven 
round thence via Tione. At 8.30 to bed. 


As Freshfield had climbed the Presanella in 1864, Tuckett 
no doubt consented to put off his own visit to this, 
the culminating point of the region, though it did not take 
place till 1872. On the other hand, the Adamello (only 

1 See Alpine Journal, i. pp. 442-444. 


* Alpine Journal, ii. p. 148, and xvii. pp. 387-388. 
3 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 147, and iv. p. 45. 
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climbed once previously, in 1864, by Herr Julius Payer) 
was new to all the party, and formed their next objective. 
The party spent the night of July 2 at the Bedole huts, at 
the head of the Val di Genova, and next day crossed the 
Adamello to Edolo. 


Diary. Adamello and Passo dell’ Adamello1 Tuckett and his 
three friends, with their two guides, and Johann Gutmann. 


July 3. Rose at 12.15, and at 1.45 started for the Adamello. 
Struck up to the right, and at 3.30 reached the top of the clifis, 
and got a glorious view of the Matarotto [7.e. Lobbia] and Bedole 
[t.e. Mandron] Glaciers. Skirted along, gently ascending, to- 
wards the left (true) bank of the Bedole [glacier], and at 5.10 
halted on a rock opposite the séracs of the upper ice-fall for 
breakfast. At 6 on again, and at 6.50 reached the upper level. 
Halted to rope, and at 7 on again. At 8.55 reached the foot of 
the final peak, and halted till 9.25. View superb. At 9.50 
reached the summit [11,661 feet], and had a glorious view. The 
Lakes of Iseo, Como, and Garda were clearly visible, and we 
raked the lower part of the Val Camonica completely. The 
Presanella appeared to be slightly higher than the Adamello, 
say 10 feet [but really 33, attaining 11,694 feet], whilst the 
Caré Alto is certainly not more than 50 feet lower [its real 
height is 11,369 feet]. All the Dolomites were visible, the 
Marmolata, Antelao, Pelmo, and Civita [7.e. Civetta] being 
especially conspicuous. The [Grand] Paradis and Grivola were 
clearly seen, and the whole chain of Monte Rosa, with the 
Weiss Thor, the Matterhorn, the Cima di Jazi, the Allalinhorn, 
the Mettelhorn, Rympfischhorn, Taschhorn, Dom, Weissmies, 
Fletschhorn, Monte Leone, and some of the summits of the 
[Bernese] Oberland, with the Disgrazia, Bernina, Orteler group, 
Presanella, Ziller Thal Ferner, Venediger [word written by 
Tuckett above ‘“‘ Venezia’’ effaced], and Glockner, the latter 
being especially clear. At 11.20 quitted the summit, and at 
11.30 regained the ridge at its foot. Then skirted round beneath 
and to the right. At 12.20 reached a Col [7.e. the Passo dell’ 
Adamello, 10,630 feet] at the head of Val Miller, and at 12.50 
commenced the descent. At 1.45 got off the rocks on to the 
Glacier, and, keeping to the right, and glissading most of the 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 147-148; Ball, 1866, p. 477; and Freshfield’s 
Italian Alps, pp. 211-221. 
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way down, halted at 2 to take off the rope, etc. At 2.30 on 
again, reaching the bottom of the valley at 2.50, and the first 
chalet at 3.30. Halted here for milk till 3.45, and then on again. 
Almost immediately after, commenced a steep descent into the 
Val di Malga, as the lower part of the valley is called. At 4.15 
reached the bottom. At 6.30 passed Sonico, after a charming 
walk through chestnuts, and at 7 reached Edolo. Dined, and 
then lay down. 


Next day, July 4, the whole party drove over the Aprica 
Pass (3875 feet) to Tirano, and then over the Bernina Pass 
(7645 feet) to Pontresina. Here the party broke up, as 
G. H. Fox and Gutmann departed in different directions, 
but H. E. Buxton and B. Walther, the Pontresina guide, 
were added, so that the numbers continued the same. 

-Tuckett, like Freshfield, was desirous of clearing up the 
confusion as to the “‘ Passo di Bondo.” Further, as far back 
as 1862 Mrs. Freshfield (A Summer Tour in the Grisons, p.174), 
taking a hint from an observation of her son, had suggested 
the desirability of attacking the Pizzo di Verona, one of the 
most easterly peaks of the Bernina group, while in 1864 
Tuckett had passed a little below it, on occasion of his 
famous raid of July 28. Hence these two objects were now 
to be attained, or at least a valiant attempt made to attain 
them. 

Our party spent the night of July 5 at the Griim Alp, 
S. of the Lago Bianco, which is close to the top of the 
Bernina Pass. 


Diary. Pizzo di Verona, Passo di Verona, and Passo di Cam- 
polungo.: Tuckett, Freshfield, and H. E. Buxton, with 
Peter Michel, Francois Dévouassoud, and B. Walther. 


July 6. Rose at 1.30, and at 2.50 started for the Palit and 
Piz Verona. Kept well to the right, along the slopes of turf 
and rock, and at 4.40 struck the left moraine of the Pali 
[glacier], and at 5.10 halted on a plateau below the upper ice- 
fall for breakfast. At 5.55 on again, and at 8 reached Pizzo 
di Verona [11,359 feet]. At 10.15 started again for the descent, 
and at 11 reached our “‘ Verona Pass” of last year. Dropped 
down upon the Rovano Pass [#.e. the Canfinale Pass of to-day], 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 136-137, and Ball, 1866, p. 399. 
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and at 12.25 passed the Gambré chalets. At 1 halted at the 
Gera chalets for milk till 2. At Foppa struck off to the right, 
skirted the left bank of the Val Lanterna for a short distance, 
then descended and crossed the stream at 3.45. Ascended the 
opposite side, and at 5.15 reached the chalets of Campo Lungo. 
Had some milk, and at 5.30 reached the top of the [Campolungo] 
Pass [7113 feet]. The view was most exquisite, including the 
Disgrazia and the Lago di Palii. We left the guides, and struck 
down to the right to the latter. Had a delicious bathe, and at 
6.30 left the lake, reaching the bottom of the valley at 7.15 and 
Chiareggio [in the upper Val Malenco] at 8.20. Had some 
supper, and at 10 to bed. 


We learn from the Alpine Journal notice that Tuckett 
found a cairn of unknown origin on the Pizzo di Verona, of 
which his was the first ascent by travellers. A glance at 
the map will show the immense distance traversed on this 
expedition, which started not far from the road over the 
Bernina Pass, and ended at Chiareggio, the highest hamlet 
in the Val Malenco and on the route of the Muretto Pass. 
The Palii lake had been previously visited by Freshfield’s 
party in 1861, on the occasion of his ascent of the Monte 
Nero (see Mrs. Freshfield’s A Swmmer Tour in the Grisons, 
pp. 164-168 and 173). 

The next thing planned was to reach the Baths of Masino, 
visited by Freshfield in 1864, but as yet unknown to Tuckett. 
To attain them a fine new pass was made at the N. foot 
of the Disgrazia and at the S. foot of the Monte Sissone, 
both associated with Tuckett’s tour of 1864. 


Diary. Passo di Mello (called by Tuckett Disgraziajoch).1 
Tuckett, Freshfield, and H. E. Buxton, with Peter Michel, 
F. Dévouassoud, and B. Walther. 


July 7. Rose at 3, and at 3.50 started for the Pass to Val 
Masino. At 5 reached the foot of the [Disgrazia] Glacier, went 
straight up it, and at 6 halted for breakfast. At 7.5 on again. 
At 9.10 reached the foot of the rocks at the lowest point, and 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 137; Freshfield’s Italian Alps, pp. 68-73; 
and Ball, 1866, p. 408, who objected to a German name for a pass lying 
wholly within Italian territory, and proposed the name by which it is 
now usually known. 
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at 9.50 the Col [9813 feet] itself, which commands a superb 
view. At 11.10 began the descent. At 11.50 quitted the [Pioda] 
Glacier. At 12.40 reached the highest malga where we slept last 
year. Had some sérac and at 1.10 started again, and at 2.25 
reached La Rasica. Halted here till 3.30. At 4.30 reached San 
Martino, and at 6.15 the Bagni [di Masino]. We had glorious 
views of the Disgrazia, and our Col altogether, though easy, was 
superb. Dined at 6, then chatted, had coffee at 9.30, and at 
10.15 went to bed. Lovely moonlight. 


It does not appear from any account why the party did 
not halt on its way to ascend the Disgrazia, missed by 
Tuckett in 1864, and as yet unknown to Freshfield. 

Our party now desired to clear up the mystery attending 
the “ Passo di Bondo,” a smugglers’ pass leading over to the 
Val Bregaglia. Mr. Freshfield’s party, August 9, 1864, really 
seems to have crossed the Passo del Ferro, which starts 
from the Ferro glen on the S. side of the range (see 
Mr. Strutt’s discussion of the whole question in his Climbers’ 
Guide to the Alps of the Bernina, 1910, Part I., pp. 40-41 
and 113), that is, too much to the E., though leading over 
to the Bondasca Glacier. The very same day Tuckett had 
planned to combine the Passo di Bondo with the Zocca Pass, 
but was deterred by the look of the formidable rock wall on 
the E. side of the Colle dell’ Albigna. 

Mr. Strutt decides that in 1865 our party first made a 
détour to the ‘‘ False Passo di Bondo,’’ then bore E. and 
crossed the W. Passo di Bondo, while the true smugglers’ 
pass, the E. Passo di Bondo, does not seem to have been 
visited by travellers till 1875, when it was crossed by Mr. F. 
Gardiner, who also visited the Passo del Ferro, whereon he 
found the cairn and card left in 1864.1. Note that the 
three Passi di Bondo lead from the Val Porcellizzo. 


Diary. W. Passo di Bondo.2 The same party. 


July 8. Rose at 3.50, and at 5.15 started for the Passo di 
Bondo. At 6.40 reached the Alp and malga at the top of the 


1 Alpine Journal, vii. p. 328. 
2 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. p. 137; Freshfield, pp. 73-76; and Ball, 1866, 
p. 407. 
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first steep ascent. At 7.20 reached some upper chalets [1.e. 
those of Porcellizzo]. At 8 halted for breakfast. At 8.40 on 
again. At 9.10 reached the right bank of the Glacier beneath 
the Punta Trubinesca [7.e. really the Gemelli]. At 9.20 halted 
to put on gaiters. At 9.30 on again. At 10.10 reached the Col 
[z.e. the False Passo di Bondo], but found it was “no go”! 
and that we had missed it, so struck for the ridge to the right, 
crossed it at 10.30, reached the next Glacier to the right at 10.40, 
and at 10.50 the second Col. Found that we could get down by 
a couloir beneath a cliff to the left, but, as stones fell at every 
moment, left again at 11, crossed the second ridge to the E. at 
11.50, and striking up to the left reached the ridge again at 12 
[z.e. the W. Passo di Bondo]. Halted here for lunch till 1. 
Then worked down to the right by steep rocks and snow slopes, 
reaching the upper part of the [Bondasca] Glacier at 3, and the 
right lateral moraine at 4, keeping first right, then left, and then 
right again. Sketched, and at 4.15 on again, and at 4.30 halted 
for some food. At 5.25 on again, reaching the bottom of the 
[Bondasca] valley at 6.15, and Promontogno at 7.20, and Cata- 
segna at 8. Had some tea, and at 9 started in the diligence, 
reaching Chiavenna at 10. Had some dinner, and at 11.50 
departed for Spliigen. 


That very day, July 9, the party, reinforced by Mr. 
Backhouse, drove up to Hinterrhein, which Freshfield had 
visited in 1864, on the occasion of his ascent of the Rhein- 
waldhorn or Piz Valrhein, the monarch of the Adula Alps. 
Our party now aimed at visiting the Giiferhorn (11,132 feet), 
the second peak of the district. But from the following 
entry in Tuckett’s Diary for July 10 they do not seem to 
have got very far away from Hinterrhein, so that one 
cannot fairly say that they made a real attempt on that 
summit : 


Rose at 2.45, and at 3.45 started for the Gufferhorn [sic]. 
Thunder, and weather threatening. At 4.15 halted at a chalet 
for rain. At 5.45 returned, and at 6.10 got back to the inn at 
Hinterrhein. 


As we learn from the letter of July 9, the idea had been 
to cross the Giferhorn to Zervreila and Vals Platz and so 
reach [lanz. But the bad weather forced them to make 
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the long round by Spliigen, Thusis, and Reichenau. They 
slept that night at Truns, rather higher up the Vorder 
Rhein valley than [lanz, its capital. 

Their aim now was the Piz Urlaun (11,060 feet), one of 
the southern outliers of the Tédi group, and believed not 
to have been ascended since 1793, when the Benedictine 
monk, Father Placidus & Spescha, had conquered it. 


Diary. Piz Urlaun Tuckett, Freshfield, H. E. Buxton, and 
Backhouse, with Peter Michel and F. Dévouassoud. 


July 11. Rose at 3.45, and at 5 started for the Puntaiglas 
Glacier. At 7.45, after a détour which lost us a quarter of an 
hour, halted at the base of the steep ascent below the Glacier 
for breakfast. At 8.30 on again. At 8.50 reached the Glacier, 
which is very level and easy. At 9.10 halted to put on gaiters. 
At 9.30 on again, and went up the Glacier for some time in the 
direction of the highest peak. Finding the snow soft, we then 
turned off to the left, reached the foot of the rocks on the left 
at 10.45, and working up them without difficulty, reached the 
summit of the aréte at 11.35. The W. slope offered the best 
walking, and at 11.55 we gained the summit [7.e. of Piz Urlaun]. 
The view of the Tédi was superb, and we also saw the Lake 
of Constance, Stachelberg, the Bernina, Rheinwald, and many 
other groups. We found it impossible, or at least very dangerous, 
to get down on the Biferten Glacier, and so at 12.10 commenced 
the descent of the rock and snow slopes on the W. face of the 
mountain. At 1.45, after a quarter of an hour’s halt, reached 
the left bank of the Gliems Glacier, traversed this, and the further 
branch diagonally, quitted the ice at 2.25, and at 2.30 halted 
for dinner on the moraine. At 3.50 on again, and at 5.30 
reached the Lower Rusein chalets. At 8.30 to bed. 


It is clear that Tuckett had had some hope of getting 
down the N. face of Piz Urlaun (achieved in the other 
direction by a Swiss party in 1866), and then of going up 
the Tédi, and so reaching Stachelberg. At the worst he 
hoped to get up the Tédi from the Rusein huts. But bad 
weather spoiled this plan, and he had to reach Stachelberg 
by way of the Sand Alp Pass (9121 feet). 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 134-135, and Ball, 1866, p. 215. 
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Diary. Sandalp Pass. The same party. 


July 12. Wet morning, had to give up the Todi, and at 6.30 
started for the Sandgrat. At 8.45 reached the Col. At 9.5 
quitted it, and at 9.30 reached the left moraine of the Sand Glacier. 
On again at 9.45. At 10 halted on the grassy plain below to 
take off gaiters, and at 10.40 reached the Ober Sand Alp. At 
12 started again, [and] at 12.45 reached the Lower huts. Had 
some milk, and on again. At 1.45 reached the Pantenbriicke. 
At 2.5 the Tédi Wirthshaus [7.e. at Thierfehd], at 3 Lintthal 
[village], and at 3.15 Stachelberg. Had a bath, dined, then 
lounged. At 8.40 had some coffee, and . . . to bed. 


The next day, July 13, the party broke up, Walther leaving 
them at Weesen, and Michel and Dévouassoud at Zurich, 
whence Tuckett went straight through by rail to Paris, and 
on to London. 

Tuckett’s entry in Michel’s Guidebook (penes W.A.B.C.) 
was mainly written at Spligen, but an addition was made 
at Stachelberg. An Alpine journey from Venice to Stachel- 
berg! must have been very uncommon then, almost as much 
as it would be now. This 1865 exploration forms probably 
the climax of Tuckett’s Alpine career, and, in any case, is 
a wonderful monument of his energy and perseverance. 


LETTERS 
26 May 1865. 

. .. The journey to Vienna was most successfully and easily 
accomplished. . . . The heat at Vienna was great, but tempered 
by a strong breeze, and we managed to do a large amount of 
sightseeing very pleasantly. . . . Altogether we were charmed 
with Vienna and have only seen enough of it to wish to get there 
again. We had an admirable view of the Emperor and Empress, 
whose carriage passed us at a walking pace in the Prater within 
ten feet. ‘The Empress is decidedly pretty, and the Emperor, who 
was close behind her on horseback, looked a fine manly fellow. 

The Belvedere was twice visited, the Dirers and Rubens 
being especially admired. From the Gloriette at Schénbrunn 
we had a glorious view of the city and its beautiful barrier of 
enfolding mountains, and one lovely sunset shewed to great 
advantage from the bridge over the main Danube. . . . Finding 
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that there was no express train on Wednesday from Vienna, 
we were compelled to take the slower morning one and stop at 
Gratz, but this we did not at all regret, for the grand scenery 
of the Semmering made the time pass fast enough, and the 
sunset view from the castle hill at Gratz was about the loveliest 
thing of the kind I ever saw. Yesterday leaving Gratz early 
(6 A.M.), we reached Adelsberg in time to see the cave thoroughly 
and catch the express at 7.30 p.m. which took us to Trieste by 
10 and just two hours before the steamer sailed, thus allowing 
us time to get some supper. The cave is indeed superb, and the 
magnesium proved a great success, though not an absolute 
novelty to the guides, as some one had tried a week ago to take 
some photographs by its aid. We spent more than two hours 
underground and had a rush to catch the train. Seven hours’ 
steaming over the smoothest of seas brought us here (Venice) 
this morning, and no words can tell how lovely was the approach 
in the fresh clear morning air. We have not attempted any 
very hard work to-day, but have looked in at St. Mark’s, the 
Redentore, the Gesuiti, San Giorgio Maggiore, etc., prowled 
about the canals in a gondola for several hours, and worked 
steadily at the Accademia for two and a half hours. . . . Our 
guides come the day after to-morrow. . . 


CoRTINA D’AMPEZZo, 4 June 1865. 


. . . Our guides made their appearance on Sunday evening, 
and were not a little astonished at all they saw. On Monday we 
took the 11 o’clock train to Conegliano, and drove thence up the 
Ampezzo road for three or four hours till we came to the road 
leading on the left to Belluno. This we followed for another 
hour and halted for the night at that charmingly situated town. 
The further we got into the mountains and the higher above 
the sea, the better we felt. On Tuesday we quitted Belluno at 
4.30 a.M. and drove up in the freshness of a lovely morning to 
Agordo in the Val Cordevole, the next to the west of that which 
the Ampezzo road follows. The scenery was as fine as anything 
on the latter, and our ride of three and a half hours was most 
enjoyable. At Agordo we were fairly to enter on our work, 
and sending our knapsacks up to Caprile near the head of the 
valley to be met three or four days later, we started off on foot 
up a glorious valley to the left with the intention of crossing a 
pass at its head to Primiero, another little town charmingly 
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situated amidst grand Dolomite scenery. Just before leaving 
home, I had had some correspondence with Mr. Gilbert, (one of 
the authors of that nice book on the Dolomites), and he kindly 
sent me a long letter at Venice full of useful notes and suggestions, 
by many of which we have greatly profited. It was he who 
advised our taking this particular route from Agordo to Primiero, 
and certainly more exquisitely beautiful and sublimely grand 
scenery cannot exist in Europe. It was very hot, however, and 
what with starting so late and not being yet in training, our 
progress was unusually slow. It was 9 when we left Agordo, and 
with frequent halts, uncertainty about the right direction to be 
followed, etc., it was nearly 6 when we reached the ridge at 
which we had been aiming. On getting there it appeared that 
we had hit the wrong place, and that a considerable détour to 
the left would be necessary. The near and distant views, mean- 
while, were most superb and the cloud effects unusually grand, 
so that, apart from the prospect of being benighted, we were 
amply repaid for our trouble. At length about 8 o’clock we 
struck the right point, and by the light of a young moon pro- 
ceeded to descend into a wonderful gorge, bounded by the most 
fantastic pinnacles that can be imagined. For three hours we 
walked on, sometimes over snow, turf, and rocks, then through 
thickets of the abominable ‘‘ Leg-Féhren,’’ and lastly among the 
fine pine woods which clothed the lower slopes. Once we struck 
a path, but lost it again almost immediately in the deepening 
gloom, and finally we were brought up by a series of precipices 
which barred our further progress in front and rendered it im- 
possible to get on without more light. It was at once decided 
to camp out and we soon arranged a most jolly bivouac. The 
night was fine and still, and selecting a cosy place beneath a 
great rock, we cut down great masses of the Leg-Féhren which 
made a very elastic couch, lit a famous fire, ate the remainder 
of our provisions, and turned in about midnight. After three 
or four hours of sleep, there was light enough to proceed, in 
five minutes we recovered the lost path, and after a lovely walk 
of three or four hours reached Primiero. In point of scenery 
our pass could scarcely be exceeded. After getting a good break- 
fast, we turned into bed for four hours during the heat of the 
day, and in the cool of the evening strolled up to the head of 
the valley, and established ourselves for the night at the Hospice 
of San Martino di Castrozza. On Thursday morning we got off 
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at 3.45 a.m., and had another most successful and gloriously 
beautiful day, reaching Cencenighe in the Val Cordevole above 
Agordo, and thence proceeding to the lovely lake of Alleghe 
and Caprile. . . . In descending from the summit of the pass, 
which must be 9000 ft. in height, we came down through a 
most extraordinary gorge which from below appeared quite in- 
accessible, and could not indeed have been traversed but for two 
or three pines flung across it at its narrowest and wildest point, 
and even these were so narrow and slippery that we had to crawl 
across them on hands and knees. Close by, great masses of lilies 
of the valley in flower formed a strange contrast to the general 
wildness of the place. We see a great many new flowers here. 
At Caprile we got comfortable quarters chez Mme Pezzé, but the 
poor woman was ill and we did not see anything of her... . 
We sent for the local chasseur, Pellegrini by name, (who had more 
than once attempted the Marmolata), and, though he persisted 
that the mountain was inaccessible from this side, we determined 
to start early the next morning and see for ourselves, as the 
native notions of the horrors of a glacier are ridiculously wild. 
Accordingly at 2.30 we effected a start, and at 11.40 reached the 
summit, without encountering any but the most ordinary diffi- 
culties. ‘This was the first ascent from the Caprile side, and the 
second time that the summit has been reached at all, so we felt 
very jubilant, though the distance from Caprile being considerable 
we had been rather long over it. By 6 we were back again and 
punished the larder very severely. Yesterday we came over 
here (Cortina d’Ampezzo), by a fine but very easy pass, (about 
seven hours), over a shoulder of the Pelmo, one of the grandest 
mountains in the neighbourhood. Hitherto the weather has 
been beautiful every day till the afternoon when a storm has 
generally come on, followed by a fine evening. Yesterday how- 
ever the rain did not clear off as usual, and up to the present 
moment it still pours down in an unceasing stream. It could 
not have come at a more fortunate moment for us, as we are in 
capital quarters, have plenty of occupation, and should in any 
case have spent the day quietly here. To-morrowif it clears we 
shall start very early for the Antelao (from which Venice and 
the Adriatic are visible in clear weather), and descend to Pieve 
di Cadore (‘Titian’s birthplace). . . . I am now in capital con- 
dition, and my companions are also all well and enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly... . 
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Winpiscu Matrey, June llth, 1865. 


I posted a letter to you this day week at Cortina d’Ampezzo 
and meant to have despatched another from Heiligenblut the 
day before yesterday, but could not contrive to squeeze out the 
necessary time. . . . As it was desirable to get to the summit 
[of the Antelao] as early as possible, we determined to take 
advantage of the moonlight and go up through the night which 
after our rest day would not be tiring. Accordingly about mid- 
night we drove down the Ampezzo road to the point where the 
ascent commences and then struck up to the E. The weather 
looked threatening, and as time went by it got from bad to 
worse, finally settling down into heavy rain soon after daybreak. 
All idea of the ascent had of course to be given up and nothing 
remained but to push on over the Pass of the Forcella Piccola 
to Pieve di Cadore. The rain soon cleared off sufficiently to 
enable us thoroughly to enjoy the charming scenery, though 
the summit of the Antelao still remained buried in clouds. Our 
arrival at Pieve produced quite a sensation amongst the idlers 
in the market place, who were very numerous, and evidently 
very hard up for sensational amusements. . . . After a short 
rest and food we drove from Pieve to Auronzo, up one of the 
most beautiful valleys that can be imagined, and took up our 
quarters in a homely little inn after again producing tremendous 
excitement. The next morning, (Tuesday the 6th), we crossed 
a fine pass to the N., descending through the Sexten Thal into 
the Pusterthal at Innichen, not far from where the Ampezzo 
road turns off to the 8. From thence we pushed on eastwards 
as far as Sillian, where we found good quarters. On the 7th we 
proceeded to Kals; on the 8th crossed the Kalser-Tauern into 
the Stubach Thal and slept at a chalet; on the 9th effected a 
very fine and new pass over the glacier to Heiligenblut; and 
yesterday came over here by two passes the latter of which was 
one of the prettiest I ever saw. We had intended to ascend the 
Gross Glockner, but the weather was variable and there was 
little or no hope of a view, which is the main attraction of the 
expedition, the mere climb being comparatively uninteresting. 
On the whole we cannot complain much on the score of weather, 
but it is fickle, and we are thus kept in an unpleasant state of 
uncertainty as to what our plans for each day shall be. Back- 
house, having a sore heel, wisely quitted us at Heiligenblut, 
crossing to the N. side of the main chain by an easy pass, pro- 
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ceeding up the Pinzgau to Krimm! where we hope to meet him 
to-morrow evening. We are all well, and looking capitally 
burnt. ... 


STEINHAUS (AHREN THAL), 
June 16th, 1865. 


Since my last was despatched from Windisch Matrey we have 
had some interesting expeditions, but the weather has unfortu- 
nately been variable, and the higher summits have been veiled 
in clouds and storm to a greater extent than is agreeable. On 
the afternoon of the 12th, Freshfield, George and I strolled up 
the beautiful Virgen Thal to Pregraten, whence we intended on 
the following morning to ascend the Gross Venediger and effect 
a descent on the other side to Krimm! in the Pinzgau where we 
had arranged to meet Backhouse. The weather however proved 
so unfavourable that we had to defer the expedition, and there- 
fore devoted the day to an exploration of the head of the Virgen 
Thal as far as the fine Umbal Glacier which descends from the 
Dreiherrn Spitz. Returning thence in good time, we then struck 
up a lateral valley in the direction of the Gross Venediger, and 
established ourselves for the night in a hut constructed at the 
expense of the Archduke Johann for the use of travellers. This 
proved to be an excellent refuge from the furious storm of wind, 
snow and hail which raged without throughout the night, but, 
notwithstanding a good supply of firewood and a famous brew 
of soup followed by hot wine and sugar, we were none too warm, 
whilst the prospects for the morrow were by no means en- 
couraging. On waking we found a deep layer of snow resting 
on the ground and though the wind had fortunately subsided, 
there seemed to be no immediate prospect of a clearance. Under 
these circumstances it seemed absurd to think of prosecuting the 
ascent of our peak, but as we were anxious to get to Krimml 
without further delay, and it appeared likely that we might 
effect a passage to that place by the western shoulder of the 
Venediger, we resolved at least to make the attempt and started 
accordingly. The blasts of snow were at times almost blinding, 
but with the aid of our compass and map we preserved the 
right direction very fairly, and, after a three hours’ pull, found 
ourselves upon a ridge at the head of the glacier looking down 
upon a sea of mist, through which nothing could be distinguished 
at a distance of a hundred yards. The descent, though steep, 
did not however prove difficult, and, when after awhile the 
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clouds dispersed a little, we found to our delight that we had 
taken a very judicious course and had dropped down straight 
upon the noble Ober Sulzbach Glacier, which lay in the direct 
line for Krimml. The scenery was very fine, and though the 
Venediger itself obstinately refused to unveil, we got a very 
good general notion of the topography. After quitting the ice, 
a three hours’ walk down a noble and beautifully wooded valley 
brought us into the Pinzgau and in another hour and a half we 
were welcomed by Backhouse at the comfortable inn at Krimml. 
Here too we found Gutmann, the Berchtesgaden guide, whom 
Joe and I had for a fortnight two years ago, and whom we had 
engaged as a porter for the next week or two. As you may 
imagine, we were quite ready to do justice to the excellent dinner 
of soup, trout, cutlets, omelette, etc., which was soon prepared, 
and after the scanty hay and bitter cold of the previous night, 
comfortable beds were a luxury indeed. We had been undecided, 
if the weather should not prove more propitious in the morning, 
whether to cross the low Gerlos Pass to the Ziller Thal and thence 
drive down to Innsbruck, or whether to venture over the Krimmler 
Tauern and so regain the S. side of the main chain ; and so when 
on awaking the morning looked gloomy and threatening, our 
fate hung for some time in the balance. It would not however 
do, to miss a visit to the great Krimmler Waterfall which is the 
most celebrated in Tyrol, and one of the very first in the Alps, 
and asit was supposed to lie on our road to the Krimmler Tauern 
we resolved at least to go so far, and then if things did not look 
worse to proceed to the Ahren Thal. The quantity of water 
being small we saw the fall to great disadvantage, but still it 
was very fine and must be often most magnificent. Having got 
so far on our way, we did not care to retrace our steps, though 
there seemed every chance of rain, and before long our persever- 
ance was rewarded by a lift in the clouds and a decided change 
for the better. In fact the view from the summit of the pass was 
almost clear, and altogether the day’s walk proved a very 
pleasant one. The descent on this side was rapid, and we were 
afraid that it would try Backhouse’s feet, but the rest had done 
him so much good that he did not suffer in the least, and we 
were all able to enjoy a three hours’ walk down one of the finest 
valleys we have yet seen. The inn here is very comfortable ; 
we have fed and slept abundantly, and propose to start in about 
an hour for Luttach or Taufers on the road to Brunecken (in the 
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Pusterthal) and thence turn up a side valley on the right with 
a view of crossing the Mésele Ferner to the Ziller Thal to-morrow 
if the weather is favourable. Otherwise we shall hope to proceed 
to Brunecken and Brixen and so reach Innsbruck via the Brenner. 


INNSBRUCK, June 18th, 1865. 


. . . We have found good quarters here at the Goldener Sonne 
which so far I prefer to the rather more pretentious Oesterreich- 
ischer Hof, and are revelling in all the luxuries of civilization. A 
heavy storm has just swept over the city, but the sun is now 
shining brightly again, the streets are full of gaily dressed people, 
and we shall soon be tempted forth. After posting my letter at 
Taufers (by-the-bye they could not tell what the postage would 
be, and so I could not prepay it), we set out for the village of 
Lappach at the head of the Mihlwalder Thal with the intention 
of effecting the ascent of the Mésele Ferner Spitz, the loftiest of 
the Ziller Thal group, and passing over it to Zell. Its height is 
upwards of 11,500 ft. and, to the best of my belief, it has never 
been attempted before. Various things delayed our start on 
the 16th, and it was nearly 4 before we were fairly under way, 
but we made good progress and were in high hopes of a favour- 
able change in the weather which had been queer the previous 
afternoon. ‘The clouds however gathered a good deal as we 
ascended, and by the time we had reached the upper portion of 
the fine Mésele Glacier and were beginning fairly to tackle our 
peak, we were wrapped in mist and driving snow. It soon 
cleared, however, sufficiently to allow of our maintaining the 
right direction, and pushing steadily upwards we were con- 
gratulating ourselves upon the prospect of speedily bagging our 
game, when, on gaining the summit of a snowy ridge, which we 
had supposed to be the final pull, we suddenly discovered that 
the actual top,—consisting of a most forbidding-looking pile of 
rock,—lay some way to the 8. and towered up several hundred 
feet above us. Further progress in this direction seemed hopeless, 
but in spite of weather we were determined not to give in, and 
therefore shaped our course diagonally to the right for the 
eastern ridge of the peak up which it appeared possible to 
scramble. The transit was long and rather tedious as the slopes 
were steep and it was frequently necessary to cut steps, but we 
gained our point at last and in another half hour the summit 
was won. Fortunately the air was still, the sun came out 
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pleasantly, the mists dispersed from time to time, and at intervals 
we had some most glorious views which amply repaid us for all 
the trouble of the ascent, even without counting the victory 
over anew enemy. We lingered for more than an hour, but, as 
it was nearly 2 o’clock, were compelled to tear ourselves away 
after erecting a cairn and depositing our names therein. The 
descent on the N. proved extremely steep, and, as much step- 
cutting was necessary, our progress was so slow that we did 
not gain the upper portion of the glacier till 4. Then we put on 
steam, but the snow was soft and deep, and the valley lay far 
down, and so it was not till nearly 7 that we reached the first 
chalets and obtained some milk and bread. This was a most 
welcome refreshment as our own provisions were exhausted, 
and we had received the pleasing (?) announcement that 
Mayrhofen—our proposed sleeping place—was just six hours 
distant. We learned, however, that we could get quarters at a 
half way house in a village called Ginzling, and so whilst the 
others finished their meal, Freshfield and I started off at a rattling 
pace with the intention of getting a good meal all ready by the 
time the others arrived, and thus saving half an hour or so to 
be added to the night’s rest. For about an hour we maintained 
a rapid rate of walking in spite of the fearfully dislocated nature 
of the path, but as the valley narrowed, and the daylight waned, 
and the pines thickened, and the path developed increasingly 
irregular tendencies, we were obliged to go more gently and use 
extreme caution at every step in order to prevent serious falls. 
As it was, during the next three hours of our pilgrimage, I twice 
went clean head over heels to the serious damage of trousers 
and coat, not to mention hands and legs, whilst three times I 
beheld Freshfield flat as a pancake measuring his length upon 
the track. Every minute the gloom increased, every other minute 
we missed the path, and had to ferret it out, but at last a light 
appeared on the other side of the torrent, and, having luckily 
found the bridge, we made for it, and succeeded in obtaining a 
little wine and directions as to our further proceeding to 
Ginzling which was still two hours distant. Much refreshed by 
the short halt, we again pushed on, and were congratulating 
ourselves on the apparent improvement in the path when 
suddenly it disappeared altogether in a mass of fallen pines 
and we were fairly brought to bay. A good systematic hunt, 
however, was at last rewarded with success, and after more 
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stumbles, and bogs, and occasional mistakes, we reached our 
destination at 11.45. But our work was only half done. The 
question was which and where was the Inn. We could see a 
church out of whose windows a dim ghostly light streamed 
wanly, but not a soul was stirring, and only two houses were 
discernible. One was no doubt the priest’s, and the other the 
inn, but which was which? One was of stone and had a sub- 
stantial cut about it, so we betook ourselves to the other and 
rapped. An upper window at length opened, a head was poked 
out, and we learned that this was the “‘ Pfarrhaus”’ and not 
the inn, that the other house was the schoolmaster’s, and that 
the inn was weiter hinauf rechts. This could only mean “ on the 
right further up the valley,” so we thanked the Curé, and 
apologized for having disturbed him, and at once set out to 
retrace our steps. Nothing like an inn was, however, to be found, 
and after repeated knockings and waiting at various chalets, 
none of which appeared to be inhabited, we were finally com- 
pelled to return to the church and discuss some other mode of 
procedure. We did not like to disturb the Curé again, but 
happening to spy a light in one of his windows and arguing 
from this that he was on the qui vive, we at length decided to 
do so. He asked us to wait a moment, and he would shew us 
the way himself, but, before doing so, he insisted on our coming 
in and having some wine and food, of which we really stood in 
need after our long day’s work of twenty hours. Then, lantern 
in hand, he preceded us to the inn, explaining that he had said 
weiter hinab rechts or “‘ further down on the right”? which we 
had misunderstood. At length then, about 12.30, we were fairly 
housed, and in a few minutes were snugly in bed. There were 
still no signs of our companions however, and in fact they only 
made their appearance at 5 the next morning. They had been 
equally bothered by the darkness and the bad path, but, less 
fortunate than ourselves, they had contrived to miss the latter 
entirely about half a mile higher up, and as it was then nearly 
1 a.m. they betook themselves to a neighbouring grange [hay 
chalet], and finding a supply of hay, spent the night com- 
fortably enough. We got a good breakfast, and then strolled 
down the valley through one of the most beautiful gorges I 
ever saw to the head of the Ziller Thal at Mayrhofen, where a 
carriage was obtained which soon took us to a comfortable inn 
at Zell—one of the most characteristic of Tyrolese mountain 
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villages, beautifully situated in a noble valley. At Mayerhof 
we found a couple of Englishmen, (the first we have met), whom 
we had passed on the road between Steinhaus and Taufers two 
days before, and found that they had been much bothered by 
the weather. After dinner a roomy carriage took us down in 
three hours to the Jenbach station of the Innsbruck and Kufstein 
railway, and at 5.45 we arrived here. 


TRAFoI, June 25th, 1865. 


The past week has been the most successful one of our outing, 
and having been favoured with fine weather we have accomplished 
a great deal in first-rate style. I will not attempt to give you 
more than a brief outline of our proceedings. . . . We are very 
cosy here, having come upon our trunks once more after several 
weeks’ separation, and Madame Ortler is most hospitable and 
makes us very comfortable. To-morrow if the weather is fine, 
we are going across the glaciers to Sta. Caterina and, after 
spending a week or rather more in the Ortler and adjacent groups, 
we make for Pontresina where we shall hope to meet Redmund 
[v.e. H. Edmund Buxton] about the 5th of July. Now to 
journalize. We left Innsbriick on Monday morning (the 19th) 
about 10, in a carriage and drove up the Brenner road as far 
as Schénberg, the Howards [Dillworth and Eliot Howard] 
accompanying us in another vehicle. Then we separated— 
they proceeding over the Brenner to photograph in the Dolo- 
mites—whilst we turned off to the west up the lovely Stubay 
Thal, and leaving our carriage at Neustift, walked up to its 
head in the cool of the evening. We found good quarters at a 
chalet or Almhiitte (as they are here called). Effecting an 
early start the next morning we easily reached the summit of 
the Vorder Schaufelspitze, the highest peak of the Stubay 
group. The view was superb and, especially on the Italian side, 
marvellously clear. Indeed, I never saw the Italian peaks come 
out with anything like such exquisite sharpness of outline. 
Descending upon the Winacher Glacier, where poor Watson 
was killed four years ago, from the neglect of his guide to use 
the rope, and then proceeding down the Winacher Thal, we 
took up our quarters at Sdlden, in the Oetz Thal. On Wednes- 
day we strolled leisurely up the valley to Fend—the local 
Chamouni or Zermatt—where excellent accommodation is found 
at the Curé’s, Herr Senn. The village lies very high (above 
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6000 ft.), and is surrounded by noble peaks and first-class 
glaciers, the Wild Spitz, the loftiest of the group, towering up 
just behind it. On Thursday we polished off the latter, had 
again a glorious view from the summit, and, instead of returning 
to Fend, effected a very fine and new pass by the Rofenkar and 
Mittelberger Glaciers to Mittelberg in the Pitz Thal. This 
altogether was a sixteen-hour day. The next was as long, for 
we had first to cross the Oelgruben Joch (about 10,000 ft.), into 
the Kaunser Thal and then the Gepatsch Joch [10,640 ft.], in 
order to reach Fend by the Gepatsch-Vernagt Glaciers. Yester- 
day we left Fend with the intention of ascending the Weisskugel 
(12,650 feet and the second highest of the Oetzthal group), and 
effecting a pass into the Matscher Thal, which would bring us 
out at Schluderns on the Finstermiinz [7.e. the Reschen Scheideck] 
road. For this purpose we proceeded up the huge Hintereis 
Glacier, and, gaining the Langtauferer Joch (10,500 feet), struck 
up the slopes on the left for a peak which we had imagined 
previously to be the Weiss Kugel, though we had some slight 
misgivings on the subject. On gaining the summit, (about 
12,000 ft.) we found, as we had feared, that we were on the 
Langtauferer Spitz and that the Weiss Kugel lay at a considerable 
distance across the head of the glacier. This was very dis- 
appointing, and at first we gave up all hopes of accomplishing 
our purpose. The Col over into the Matscher Thal was however 
plainly visible just to the left of the final peak, and we determined 
to make for it in the secret hope that after all we might come 
off victorious. We had to descend 2000-3000 feet, and then pull 
up a long way over soft snow slopes, but we kept the guides in 
good humour by helping to make steps, and when we got to the 
Col and saw that a descent on the other side would be practicable, 
we put it to them whether we were not honourably bound to 
polish off the peak. They shared our disgust at the previous 
disappointment, and in another hour we stood upon the summit. 
It was nearly half past four when we returned to the Col, and 
there was no question that we were in for a night walk down the 
valley. The view from the summit was far superior to that 
from the Wild Spitze, and indeed I think on the whole that it 
surpassed any that I have ever seen—the grouping of the moun- 
tains being perfection, whilst the sense of height is greatly 
increased by the fact that the eye plunges down directly into 
the very bottom of three or four fine valleys which lie like maps 
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beneath. We were in a most enthusiastic state at having thus 
retrieved our honour, and went merrily down the slopes of snow 
and ice towards the Matscher Thal. Everything went well at 
first, but soon we came to a tremendously broken ice-fall, and 
had it not been for great skill on the part of the guides and a 
lucky decision on our part to keep well to the right, we might 
have been very much puzzled to get through. As it was, it 
was 6.30 before we quitted the ice, and 8 when we reached the 
highest chalet. Finding that it would be a walk of three hours 
or more to Schluderns, the guides decided that they would 
prefer remaining where they were, if we would allow them to 
follow us to Trafoi to-day, whilst we, being anxious to get our 
letters and find comfortable beds, determined to push on in the 
dark as the path was very good. At 10 we reached the village 
of Matsch and halted to get some bread and wine. It was 
fortunate that we did so, for we learnt in this way for the first 
time that the main road did not go to Schluderns at all, but 
that it was necessary to quit it some way on and strike down 
to the left by a footpath. This would of course be hard to find, 
and as the landlord said we could hire a J aeger to accompany 
us, we gladly jumped at the offer, and started with him a little 
before 11 p.m. It was well that we took this precaution, as 
without it we should never have got down. As it was, we 
reached Schluderns a little before midnight, and after half an 
hour’s delay got off in a carriage which deposited us here 
between 3 and 4 this morning. Of course we dozed on the way, 
and, going to bed directly we arrived, slept soundly till 10. 
Backhouse, not feeling up to the two long days on Friday and 
Saturday, . . . left us on Friday morning at Mittelberg, and 
descending the Pitz Thal to Imst in the Inn Thal, rejoined us 
here by the Finstermiinz [i.e. over the Reschen Scheideck Pass]. 
. . . We are all well and as strong as horses. 


Sta. CaTERINA, 27 June 1865. 


I despatched a letter to you from Trafoi the day before yester- 
day and did not then hold out much expectation of being able 
to write again, but the seductions of the charming scenery and 
good fare of this place having proved too much for us, and 
induced us to devote a day to utter loafing, I must try to get a 
few lines begun to be despatched to-morrow before we plunge 
once more into the heart of the mountains. We left 'Trafoi very 
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early yesterday morning, and, forcing a passage through the 
finely dislocated masses of the Orteler Glacier (the left hand of the 
two ice-cataracts visible from Frau Barbara [Ortler’s] window), 
made a new and most magnificent pass right through the heart 
of the Orteler group. On our left, the Orteler itself and the Piz 
Zebru towered grandly aloft, while on our right the beautiful 
snow cone of the Monte Lifero shot into the bluest of skies. To 
the N. we looked down upon the snake-like windings of the 
Stelvio road, thousands of feet beneath, and, far beyond, over 
a sea of Swiss and Tyrolese peaks, and, in the opposite direction, 
a still more beautiful and extensive array of the giants of the 
Lombard Alps, met the eye. Altogether the expedition was a 
most charming one, and we came in here [?.e. Santa Caterina], 
last night via the Vals Zebru and Furva, delighted with our day’s 
work. To-morrow we intend to go up the Tresero, which, as 
E. will remember, rises so grandly from the meadows at the head 
of the valley. As the season does not commence till the Ist of 
July, we found the house empty with the exception of a lady 
from Milan, and an apocryphal gentleman of whom we have 
not yet got a sight. We have therefore the undivided attention 
of the hostess, and are taxing it pretty severely. We have been 
spending the day out in the meadows with our newspapers 
and books, after ten hours of sound sleep which will be 
something to work upon for some days. The weather is ex- 
quisite, though the N. wind out of the sun is too cool to be 
pleasant. 

28 June. My companions are all gone to bed, and I ought to 
follow them, as we are to start at 3 to-morrow morning to cross 
the head of the Forno Glacier into the Val della Mare and thence 
by a second pass into the Martell Thal, but I must try to finish 
and post this here though I can only give you a very brief descrip- 
tion of a most charming and successful day. 

We started at 1 this morning, and at 7.30 stood on the summit 
of the Pizzo della Mare, a peak lying behind the Tresero, and 
loftier than it, though invisible from here. The atmosphere was 
wonderfully clear, and though the wind was high and extremely 
cold, we contrived to get sufficient shelter to enable us to spend 
three hours on the summit in the enjoyment of one of the most 
wonderful views that I ever beheld. Not only were the moun- 
tains of the Orteler group, the Lombard Alps (Presanella, 
Adamello, etc.), the whole range of the Dolomites, and the 
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Bavarian and the Engadine peaks perfectly clear, but Monte 
Rosa, Mt. Blane (distant 185 miles), and Monte Viso (distant 
210 miles) were distinctly visible to the W., while in the E. the 
eye ranged as far as the Gross Glockner and even beyond. I 
have no means at hand for determining the distance of the Viso, 
but I imagine it must be greater than has ever before been em- 
braced in any Alpine panorama. Having gazed our fill, we next 
proceeded to attack the Tresero, reached its summit without 
any serious difficulty, spent another delightful hour there, and 
then dropped straight down upon this place [7.e. Santa Caterina] 
at 5 o’clock. Two new peaks, each nearly 12,000 feet in height, 
accomplished in one day, and under such perfect conditions 
of weather, are a prize that only rarely falls to the lot of 
the mountaineer, and you may imagine that we are jubilant 
in proportion. We seem to have got into a spell of thor- 
oughly fine weather, and mean to make the most of it for 
the exploration of the Presanella, Adamello, etc. We shall prob- 
ably spend next Sunday at Pinzolo and perhaps I may be 
able to despatch a few lines from thence. .. . 


PINZOLO, VAL RENDENA, 
2 July 1865. 


. . . We had a most pleasant time at Santa Caterina and left 
with regret, though we had indulged in a longer stay there 
than had at first been contemplated. The morning of the 29th 
was everything that could be desired, and we set out in high 
spirits to effect a new Pass, over the great Forno Glacier, and 
between the Rocca Marcia [7.e. the M. Vioz] and a nameless 
summit [7.e. the true Palon della Mare] further to the N. into 
the Val della Mare, the most N.W. branch of the noble Val di 
Sole, which enters that of the Adige between Trent and Botzen. 
The Forno Glacier is the largest in the Orteler group, and the 
snow and ice scenery is as magnificent as anything that is to 
be met with in the choicest portions of Switzerland. The Pass 
is one that I marked last year as practicable, and considering 
its great height (11,100 feet), and the great extent of ice and 
snow to be traversed, it presented singularly little difficulty on 
either side, and especially on that of Sta. Caterina. Up to the 
summit the weather was everything that could be desired, but 
on the other side great masses of cloud were boiling up, and it 
was clear that we might soon expect an unfavourable change. 
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We had intended to cross a second Pass, (the Fiirkeli), the same 
afternoon into the Martell Thal, and return thence into the Val 
di Sole by the Baths of Rabbi, but by the time we had reached 
the head of the Val della Mare it was raining heavily, and all 
idea of the other Col had to be abandoned. Taking refuge in 
a chalet till the storm had abated, we therefore trotted off 
down the splendid Val Bella Mare for the Baths of Pejo, beauti- 
fully situated a little above its junction with the Val di Sole, 
and offering, according to Mr. Ball, “very fair accommodation 
in an unpretending style.’’ We were in hopes of finding a rougher 
Sta. Caterina, and already smacked our lips in anticipation of 
a good dinner. Alas, when we got there, there was indeed the 
Stabilimento, the waters, and the scenery, but the season had 
not yet begun, and the Stabilimento was not even open, and a 
rather dismal inn close by did not seem to promise much. The 
people had, indeed, only arrived two days before, and the stock 
of provisions was sadly limited. If, however, one could get 
something hot pretty soon after one’s arrival from a long day’s 
work, one could not grumble, but the want of these Italian [slip 
for Austrian] Inns is that, after having ferreted out what they 
contain in the way of eatables, it takes such an enormous time 
to get the cooking accomplished. There is nothing more dis- 
agreeable than to sit for something like two hours expecting 
every moment that something will come, and getting gradually 
sullen and sleepy with the long trial of one’s patience, when one 
would be so glad of the wasted time in bed. At length however, 
after Freshfield had gone to his room in disgust, a decent meal 
made its appearance, and the rest of us did ample justice to it. 
By this time the rain had come on again, and when we woke 
next morning (June 30), was still streaming down without a 
moment’s cessation. We determined therefore to descend the 
Val di Sole to Rocchetta (a little above its junction with the valley 
of the Adige), in a carriage, and thence to cross a low pass to 
Molveno, situated close to a beautiful lake at the eastern foot of 
the noble dolomitic mass of the Brenta Alta, the most westerly 
and the least known of all the Dolomites. We had to walk a 
quarter of an hour from Pejo to Cogolo and could only obtain 
a cart to take us from thence to Fucine, one and a half hours 
further down. Borrowing umbrellas and couvertures we con- 
trived to keep tolerably dry, and at Fucine where we came upon 
the fine military road of the Tonale we were able to exchange 
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our rough vehicle for a couple of chars which took us as far as 
Malé. Here we got a Stellwagen which proved a very com- 
fortable conveyance, and we got on flourishingly to Rocchetta 
via Cles through the most beautiful and striking scenery, com- 
bining Alpine grandeur and Italian softness and luxuriance in 
the highest degree of perfection. As we approached Rocchetta 
the rain gradually ceased, and finally cleared away, leaving a 
beautifully clear, fresh summer evening for our walk of four 
hours to Molveno, and a most charming walk it was. Up 

through vineyards and cornfields, and mulberries, where fruit 
' strewed the path, past picturesque ruins and gleaming villages, 
perched on the green slopes, and with the glorious mass of the 
Brenta Alta on our right. Then down through pine woods, with 
a bright young moon in front, and below us the lovely Lago di 
Molveno, with peak after peak beyond, glowing in the soft light 
of departing day. Molveno was reached soon after 8, but every 
one at the inn was gone to bed, there was no meat in the house 
(it being Friday), and at first it seemed as though a little rice 
was all that we should get. I installed myself, therefore, in the 
kitchen, and soon produced an excellent brew of portable soup, 
which, with plenty of bread, and some hot spiced wine, made 
a very good supper, and sent us to bed in a good temper. In 
the morning whilst Backhouse and George departed for the 
Baths of Comano, (four hours distant), intending to proceed 
thence via Tione to this place, Freshfield and I, with the guides, 
set forth to cross the Bocca di Brenta, a magnificent pass in the 
very heart of the Brenta Alta, leading direct to Pinzolo. We 
also had some idea of ascending the Brenta Alta itself, but subse- 
quent examination rendered the possibility of this very doubtful, 
and, as the view would have been mostly obscured by clouds, we 
finally gave up the latter portion of the programme. The heavy 
rain of the previous day had so swollen the torrent from the 
Brenta that the bridge close to the village was carried away, 
and we were informed that the second, which crossed the stream 
about an hour further up, would probably have shared the same 
fate, in which case it might be impossible to effect a passage. 
We were not discouraged however, but set out at 4, merely taking 
the precaution to secure the company of the landlord’s brother 
with an axe which might be of service. The result proved the 
wisdom of this course, for when we came to the crossing, there 
was no trace left of the bridge, and it was equally impossible 
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to jump or ford the torrent. A pine was soon selected, and in 
a quarter of an hour it was cut down, chopped in two, and cleared 
of its branches. The two lengths were at length got across to 
the other bank, side by side, and the difficulty was at an end. 
Anything more exquisite than the scenery of this valley [7.e. the 
Val delle Seghe] or rather gorge cannot be imagined. The 
bottom and sides were clothed with the most luxuriant growth of 
ferns, beeches, and pines, whilst, above, the tall pinnacles and 
mighty cliffs of the Dolomite rocks towered grandly aloft. Gradu- 
ally we got out upon the bare slopes above, and roamed about 
amongst toppling rocks, and spires of white and brown and bronze 
coloured stone, and finally, soon after 9, the Col was gained. 
The distant view was not particularly remarkable, but, on the 
other hand, the rock scenery in the immediate neighbourhood 
was superb indeed. We spent some time in cutting up a snow 
slope to reconnoitre the Brenta Alta, but the prospect of success 
appeared small, and clouds were gathering round the summit, so 
we gave up the idea, and sauntered leisurely down to Pinzolo. 
The lower we got the more grandly the cliffs towered up behind 
us, till at last we were obliged to confess that in sublimity and 
fantastic grandeur they beat anything we had ever seen. Soon we 
came to another bridge, or rather where it ought to have been, 
but again the torrent on this side had carried it away, and we 
had to take off boots and stockings, and plunge through—a 
most refreshing operation. The scenery on the descent is lovely 
throughout, the path passing successively through pines, beeches, 
walnuts, chestnuts, fruit trees (including mulberries), and fine 
fields of corn, potatoes, beans, flax, etc. The Val Rendena is a 
most noble one, and one especially distinguished for the beauty 
of its vegetation. The guides get on very well together, and 
give every satisfaction, but poor Gutmann does not much like 
the ice and snow work I fancy, and often amuses us with his 
expression and appearance, especially if he happens to be descend- 
ing a steep snow slope. 

We propose after dinner to stroll leisurely up to the highest 
chalets of the Val di Genova, whence we hope to-morrow to effect 
the ascent of the Adamello, and pass over it to Edolo in the 
Val Camonica in time to push on by carriage the same night to 
Sondrio in the Valtellina. On Tuesday we shall endeavour to 
reach Pontresina where we hope to meet Redmund and his 
companion. . . . The weather to-day is lovely, bright, and warm 
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with a fresh breeze and the valley and mountains shew to 
perfection. ... 

Pontresina, July 5. Well here we are safe and sound in brilliant 
weather which shews every prospect of lasting. . . . 

On Sunday evening we had a delightful stroll up the Val di 
Genova to the highest chalets, situated in the grandest scenery, 
and starting early next morning found the snow in excellent 
order, and reached the summit of the Adamello with ease by 
10 o’clock. The weather was superb, and the view perfect, 
the entire chain of the Alps from the Gross Glockner to Monte 
Rosa and away as far as the Grand Paradis and Grivola being 
wonderfully distinct. The Lago d’ Iseo, part of the Lago di 
Garda, a long reach of the Val Camonica, and the Valtellina 
also added greatly to the beauty of the scene. Descending to 
the Bedole Glacier we next effected a new pass [7.e. the Passo 
dell’ Adamello] over its head to the Val Miller, and so reached 
Edolo, exquisitely situated, in the Val Camonica. A good meal 
and a few hours in bed prepared us for a start by diligence soon 
after midnight, and by 7 o’clock in the morning we were sitting 
down to a famous breakfast at Tirano. Laying in a good supply 
of green figs, apricots, pears, and cherries we then drove over the 
Bernina and arrived here about 6. ... We are off this after- 
noon for the Palii Alp, with the intention of ascending Piz Verona 
(the fine summit above Poschiavo), and thence working round 
into the Val Malenco. We shall probably spend Sunday at 
Spliigen. ... 

SPLUGEN, 9 July 1865. 


We have this large and excellent inn all to ourselves, and are 
enjoying a quiet resting Sunday here, in this fine fresh air, so 
invigorating after the stifling heat of some of the narrow Italian 
valleys through which we have been wandering for the last 
three or four days. My last letter from Pontresina told you 
that we were on the point of starting for this place via the Vals 
Malenco, Masino, and Bregaglia, . . . and the Spliigen. This 
programme has been most satisfactorily carried out, and our 
mountain “bag” is the richer by three very fine new Passes 
leading through the most superb ice and rock scenery, and one 
Peak which has I believe never before been ascended by any 
traveller. On the afternoon of the 5th we strolled up to the 
Bernina Pass, and, turning off to the right by the path which 
runs alongside the lakes, and furnishes a short cut to Poschiavo, 
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via Cavaglia, halted a little way down at the chalets of Griimm, 
nearly opposite the noble ice-fall of the Palii Glacier. These 
furnished excellent accommodation, and we had a capital 
night’s rest on the softest of hay, after a famous brew of chocolate. 
The next morning we forced a passage up the séracs of the Palii 
Glacier, and from its highest plateau gained without difficulty 
the summit of Piz Verona, the fine snowy mountain which 
immediately overhangs Poschiavo, and forms so striking an 
object from Le Prese. Its height is not very great, but its 
position is excellent, and nothing can be imagined more beautiful 
than the appearance of the Poschiavo valley, the lake of Le 
Prese spread out like a map before us, whilst the distant views 
of the Oetz Thal and Orteler groups, with the noble peaks lying 
between the latter and the Lago di Garda—the Tresero, Presa- 
nella, Adamello, etc—were perfectly clear and most striking. 
Descending on the opposite side, we dropped down upon the 
Col which Edward Buxton and I made last year (and called the 
Verona Pass), thence descended to the Rovano Pass, and soon 
afterwards, joining the path from the Canciano [Pass], reached 
the entrance of the Val Lanterna. Up this we turned to the 
right, and crossing the torrent, toiled over the opposite slopes 
in burning heat till Redmund [7.e. H. E. Buxton] began almost 
to despair of reaching Chiareggio in the Val Malenco. The ridge 
[v.e. the Campolungo Pass] was, however, at length gained, and 
such a view burst upon us as amply rewarded us for all our 
toil. Right in front, but separated from us by the width of the 
Val Malenco, rose the noble form of the Disgrazia, and from 
our feet to the valley the ground dropped away in gentle undula- 
tions, richly wooded and brilliantly lit up by the afternoon sun. 
Right in the middle, surrounded by firs and meadows, lay a 
brightly glistening lake, the Lago di Palii—and_ towards this we 
at once hastened for a bathe. After our morning’s broil, the 
water was delicious, and I never enjoyed splashing about so 
much, an amusement in which shoals of small trout, apparently 
innocent of the fear of man, joined us con amore. Then there 
came an hour’s walk through the woods, and another up the 
bottom of the Val Malenco, till Chiareggio was at length reached, 
a little after sunset. Our quarters were rough, but, on the 
whole, we fared pretty well, and in spite of fleas, passed a com- 
fortable night on some excellent beds. On the 7th the weather 
was again propitious, and we started in high spirits to effect a 
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Pass to the Val Masino, between the Disgrazia and Monte 
Sissone, with the intention of sleeping at the charmingly situated 
Baths of Masino which I had not time to visit last year... . 
To return to the Disgrazia Pass. An hour’s walk brought us 
to the fine glacier which descends from the ridge between the 
Disgrazia and Sissone, as well as from the slopes of those 
mountains, and, by a little skilful management, the apparently 
serious difficulties of the ice-fall were readily overcome, and we 
reached the foot of the rocky ridge forming the Col about 9. 
The rocks were very steep, but at one point offered a chance of 
success, and proved by no means so bad as we had feared, though, 
a stream being chosen the only practicable line of descent to 
come down by, we were, of course, pretty thoroughly ducked. 
The descent into the Val Masino on the other side was free from 
all difficulty, whilst the scenery was of the very highest order, 
the rocks being especially remarkable for their wild, rugged 
grandeur and immense height. The sun was again perfectly 
broiling, and we therefore took it easily, and went in largely for 
milk and liquids generally. At 5.15 we reached the Bagni di 
Masino, a large establishment most exquisitely situated and 
very well managed. It is rather larger than Sta. Caterina, and 
a cut above it in the style of the accommodation. In the height 
of the season there are a hundred and twenty guests there, but 
up to the time of our arrival the number had only reached 
forty. They gave us a capital dinner after which we strolled 
about in the cool of the evening and evidently excited a good 
deal of interest. .. . By and by the moon began to light up 
the great rocky azguilles, which overhang the house on every 
side, and it was hard to go indoors and go to bed, though of 
course we were ready for resting and knew that we ought to 
have it. . . . At 5 the next morning we were once more under 
way, and marched up the lovely valley in the fresh air for a fine 
pass, Passo di Bondo, at its head, said to be known to hunters 
or smugglers, but of the whereabouts of which no one seemed to 
have a very clear idea. We at length selected the point of 
attack, and reached the ridge without any difficulty, but the 
other side was hopelessly impracticable, and it was not till 
another trial, further to the right, had equally failed, that we 
were able to discover a possible mode of getting down. As it 
was, the rocks took us two hours, but the glacier below proved 
easy, and we finally reached Castasegna in the Val Bregaglia in 
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time to catch the diligence from Samaden, which brought us to 
Chiavenna by 10. There we got a capital dinner, started by the 
diligence at 11.45, and, travelling through the night by exquisite 


moonlight, arrived here (i.e. the village of Spliigen) at 7 this 
morning. 


CHAPTER IX 
1866 


Tuis year Tuckett travelled with a large family party, so 
that no letters remain to throw further light on his notes 
printed in the Alpine Journal, though a few stray mentions 
are contained in his sister’s Pictures in Tyrol (1867). His 
guide throughout was Christian Almer, of Grindelwald. 

The party reached Constance from Basel and Schaffhausen 
on May 16, and thence proceeded wa Lindau, Immenstadt, 
Reutte, and Lermoos to Innsbruck (reached on May 18). 
After a couple of days spent there, they moved on wa 
Waidring to Berchtesgaden (reached on May 22), where 
Tuckett spent two days and the rest of the party a longer 
time (see Pictures in Tyrol, pp. 79-91). Thence a move 
was made wa Salzburg on to Ischl, attained on May 25, 
and then on by Aussee to Hallstadt, reached on May 29 
(loc. cit. pp. 181-188). 

Tuckett and Almer had during this wander crossed some 
low passes and made one or two minor ascents. But their 
proper high climbing started on May 29, when, with a local 
Hallstadt guide, named Karl Schupfen (as to whom see 
Ball’s Hastern Alps, 1868, p. 119), they went off to sleep at 
the Wiesen Alp, with a view to ascending the Dachstein 
(9830 feet), on which Tuckett had failed in 1863. 


Diary. Dachstein and Gijaidsteinsattel (called Hoher Gjaid- 
stein Joch by Tuckett).1 Tuckett, with Christian Almer and 
Karl Schupfen. 

May 30. Rose at 3, and at 4.30 started for the Dachstein. 

At 4.45 reached the Ochsenwiesen Alp, and at 6.30 the edge of 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 352-353, and Pictures in Tyrol, pp. 91 and 194. 
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the Karls Eisfeld [7.e. Hallstatt glacier]. Halted here till 7. At 
9.50 reached the summit [7.e. of the Dachstein]. The view was 
exquisite, and far surpassed my expectations. I could see an 
immense extent of plain on the N., and the courses and junction 
of the Danube and the Inn. At 10.45 began the descent, and, 
keeping along the head of the Karls Hisfeld, reached at 12 a 
Col [7.e. the Gjaidsteinsattel, about 8850 feet], S. of the Gjaid- 
stein. Descending the Schladminger Eisfeld, we quitted the 
Glacier by its right moraine at 12.30, and then, turning to the 
right, crossed a succession of ridges, till at 2.30 we stood on a 
Col overlooking the lovely Ramsau [valley], and Schladming. 
After feeding, and descending very slowly by a steep path, we 
reached the level of the Ramsau at 4, passed the church at 4.15 
and at 5.30 reached Schladming. Dined, and at 7 started for 
Radstadt, which we reached at 9. To bed at 10. 


No previous traverse of this pass is known. 

Next day, Tuckett and Almer went on wia Bruck and 
Fusch to Ferleiten, at the head of the Fuscherthal. Their 
aim was Heiligenblut (whence Tuckett desired to climb the 
Gross Glockner, missed in 1865). But in bad weather the 
party crossed two passes. 


Diary. Fuscherkarscharte and Bockkarscharte1 Tuckett, with 
Christian Almer and Anton Hutter, of Fusch. 


June 1. Rose at 2, and at 3.45 started for Kaprun via the 
Fuscherkarkees. At 3.50 struck off to the right up the slopes, 
passing the Juden Alp at 4.15, and then keeping first to the left, 
and then to the right, till we worked round into the Kifer Thal. 
Halted here for a quarter of an hour to watch the weather, and 
at 6, after ascending by the slopes of snow and débris on the 
left side of the valley, halted for breakfast till 6.15. At 7 reached 
the left bank of the Bockkarkees, and put on the rope. At 8.45 
reached the summit [z.e. of the Fuscherkarscharte]. At 12.30 
got back to our first slope, regained the Col at 1.45, left it at 2.10. 
At 3 reached the Johannishiitte. At 3.45 quitted the [Pasterze] 
Glacier, and at 7, after some halts, reached Heiligenblut. The 
new inn will be ready in course of this month. There is a fearful 
amount of snow in these parts. For instance the Wallner Hiitten 
are deep in it, and huge avalanches block the path from below. 


1 Cf, Ball, p. 247. 
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In aiming for the Kaprun Thal, owing to the fog, we made a 
most frightful mistake, and contrived to walk round the Breitkopf, 
and came down by the N. aréte upon the Bockkarkees. For 
a long time we supposed that we were descending the Karlinger 
Kees into the Kaprun Thal, but the discovery of footsteps on 
our right and (as the mist cleared for a moment) of the Fusch 
Thal beneath us, showed us our mistake. At 12.30 we struck 
into our old track, after turning the ice-fall, and buckling again 
to our work, again reached the summit of the Hiskarscharte, 
[v.e. the Fuscherkarscharten], and descended to Heiligenblut 
instead of Kaprun. At 8.30 had supper, and at 10 to bed. 


Here is the account in “ Ball,’ no doubt contributed by 
Tuckett : 


It was supposed in Fusch that the Wasserfall-Gletscher and 
both its upper branches were impassable, but Mr. Tuckett, with 
Christian Almer, in the course of an expedition made in bad 
weather in 1866, being misled by a local guide in a snow-storm, 
proved the possibility of traversing both the Bockahrkees and 
the Fuscher Kahrkees. Having ascended by the latter to the 
Fuscher Kahrscharte, they passed by the W. foot of the Breitkopf 
to the Bockkahrscharte, descended the Bockkahrkees nearly to 
the junction of the two glaciers, and, having thus lost four 
hours, reascended to the Fuscher Kahrscharte, and thence 
descended to Heiligenblut. 


The Fuscherkarscharte is 9246 feet and the Untere Bock- 
karscharte 9994, the Breitkopf, rising between them, attain- 
ing 10,348 feet. 

Next day, June 2, Tuckett spent at Heiligenblut, and on 
June 3, with a local guide, went up to sleep at the Leiter- 
hiitte. 


Diary. Gross Glockner 'Tuckett, with Christian Almer and 
Georg Wallner. 


June 4. Rose at 11.45 last night, chocolated, and at 12.30 
started for the Gross Glockner. At 4.20 reached the Hohen- 
wartscharte, just as the sun rose. Halted for breakfast till 4.45, 
and at 5.30 reached the Adler’s Ruhe (height by aneroid 11,300 
feet)—[really 10,447 feet]. At 6.15 reached the first summit 
(Aneroid 12,300 feet)—{7.e. the Klein Glockner 12,350 feet], and 


1 Cf. Pictures in Tyrol, p. 109. 
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at 6.40 the second [12,461 feet]. At 7 left it, and at 7.30 reached 
the Adler’s Ruhe. At 8.10 started to descend over the Kodnitz 
Kees. At 9.15 quitted the Glacier, and at 9.45 came to a halt to 
feed. At 10.30 on again, joined the Peischlen [7.e. Peischlach] 
Thoérl route at 11, and at 12.10 reached Kals. Had some food, 
saw Grafler [Tuckett’s porter of 1865], and, at 4.20 started for 
Windisch Matrey. At 6.30 reached the summit of the Thorl 
[z.e. the Kals Matreier Thorl, 7238 feet], quitted it at 7, and at 
8.15 reached Matrey. The view of the Virgen Thal, coming 
down, was very charming, contrasting in its sunlit slopes with 
the gloom of the foreground, the Venediger, etc. Had supper 
and to bed. 


Not a word in the Diary refers to the delightful experience 
Tuckett and Almer had in the inn at Kals, the story being 
luckily preserved for us in his sister’s book, Pictures in 
Tyrol, pp. 190-110. 


Christian [Almer] recounted to us one day with great indigna- 
tion an adventure which had befallen them on descending from 
the Gross Glockner, when footsore and weary, begrimed with 
dust, and their clothes none the better for hard work over rocks 
and snow and ice, and a tramp of many hours, he halted with 
I’. at the little inn at Kals, where they rested on a bench in the 
open hall. In their hands were their ice-axes and a great coil 
of rope hung over their shoulders, and unwashed and unshaven, 
they were no doubt pitiable objects to behold, and so thought 
the good-hearted little “‘ Kellnerin,’’ who, in her master’s absence, 
ran to the oven, and drawing out a great loaf of bread, brought 
it to F. with a kindly greeting, while Almer, gazing at her in 
horror, exclaimed ‘‘ Wir sind keine Bettler ; das ist ein Herr!”’ 
sending back the poor little Samaritan blushing to her stew- 
pans, after many explanatory ejaculations that, seeing the ropes 
and the dust on their boots, and how tired they were, she had 
believed they were wandering journeymen, rope makers (‘‘ Strick- 
macher ’’), looking for work, to whom the good bread would be 
welcome. 


A small sketch on the opposite page of the book depicts 
Almer’s horror. 

Next day, June 5, Tuckett and Almer went from Windisch 
Matrei up the Tauern valley to the Upper or Hinter Gschloéss 
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huts, meaning to climb the Gross Venediger (12,008 feet), 
which, like the Gross Glockner, Tuckett had missed in 1865. 


Diary. Attempt on the Gross Venediger. Tuckett, with 
Christian Almer and Ferdinand Nandl. 

June 6. Rose at 12.10, breakfasted, and at 1.25 started for 
the Venediger. At 2 reached the foot of the left side of the 
[Schlaten] Glacier. At 3.10 gained the summit of the final ice- 
fall, and at 5.15 halted for breakfast on the aréte dividing the 
Schlaten and the Vilgraten [slip for Viltragen] Kees. At 6.5 on 
again, and, after wandering about in driving snow for some hours, 
had to turn back between 9 and 10, and at 12.30 reached the 
Hinter Gschléss Alp. Had some dinner, and at 1.30 started for 
Mittersill by the Velber Tauern [8334 feet]. At 4 reached the 
summit, and at 6.15 the ‘‘ Tauernhaus.’’ Had some milk, and 
at 6.55 started for Mittersill. Reached it at 8.30, and left at 
9.15. At 1.45 reached Krimml. 


In Almer’s Guide’s Book (facsimile edition, p. 118) Tuckett 
writes: “The Gross Venediger, minus the last 300 feet, 
which we were unable to find, thanks to a violent snow- 
storm.”’ 

At Krimml Tuckett rejoined the rest of his party, which 
had come round from Hallstadt (Pictures in Tyrol, pp. 95-97). 

Next day, June 7, the entire party went over the Gerlos 
Pass (4876 feet) to Gerlos, and on to Zell (see Pictures in 
Tyrol, pp. 97-102) in the Zillerthal. Tuckett tells us that 
next day (June 8) he had to ‘ give up the Hoch Feil Spitz”’ 
[z.e. the Hochfeiler, the monarch of the Zillerthal Alps, 
which he had seen close by in 1865 from the Mésele] “‘ owing 
to bad weather,’ and so on June 8 the whole party went 
back to Zell, and then on by Jenbach to Innsbruck (Pictures 
im Tyrol, pp. 102-111). At Zell they saw the “ Volunteer” 
peasant soldiers, mustering in order to go off to fight in the 
Austro-Prussian war. 

June 10 was spent at Innsbruck, where Mr. F. A. Y. 
Brown, of Genoa (with his guide, Franz Andermatten), 
joined Tuckett for the remainder of his Alpine journey. 

On June 11 Tuckett and his friend, with their two Swiss 
guides, went from Innsbruck up the Sellrain and Lisenser 
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Thaler, and crossed the Hornthalerjoch (9223 feet) over to 
the Ober Iss huts, at the head of the Oberbergthal. The idea 
was to gain the Oetzthal, climbing on the way the Schran- 
kogel, one of the highest summits of the Stubai Alps. 


Diary. Schrankogel and Schwarzenbergjoch Tuckett and 
Brown, with their two Swiss guides. 

June 12. Rose at 2.15, and at 2.52 started. At 3.35 reached 
the Alpeiner Alp hut. At 3.50 on again, with a porter. At 
4.30 reached the foot of the [Alpeiner| Glacier, and at 4.35 on 
again. ‘To get the shadow, we worked up the centre of the 
Glacier, and then took to the right (true) slopes. At 5.25 halted 
part way up the ice-fall for breakfast. At 5.50 on again. At 
7 topped the upper ice-fall by its left bank, and at 7.45 halted 
for five minutes just below the Col at an exquisite little lake. 
At 7.55 reached the Schwarzenberger Joch[10,260 feet]. Lunched, 
and at 8.40 on again. At 9.30, after 10 minutes halt on the 
right moraine to deposit our luggage, reached the foot of the 
final Peak of the Schrankogel, and at 10.15 the summit [11,483 
feet]. View glorious, though some clouds about. At 10.45 
began the descent. At 11.10 rejoined our luggage. At 11.25 
on again, and, following the summit of the right hand moraine 
[of the Schwarzenberg glacier] quitted it for the turf slopes at 
12.5. At 12.45 reached the level of the [Sulz] valley, and halted 
at a spring. At 1.20 on again, reaching Gries at 2.45. Here I 
left the others, and pushed on to Lengenfeld, which I reached by 
a charming path at 3.30. Itis exquisitely situated. Dined, and at 
5.25 on again, reaching Sdlden at 8. Had tea, and at 9.45 to bed. 


This seems to be the second certain ascent of the peak, 
and was made by a new route (the E. aréte). 

Our party now turned their steps S.W. towards the 
Ortler group. On June 13 it went up the valley from 
Sdlden to Vent, Tuckett noting that at the former place he 
conversed with the curé Schépf (said to have first ascended 
the Schrankogel in 1821), and at the latter with the curé 
Senn, also a great mountaineer. Next day, June 14, with 
the addition of Cyprian Granbichler, the party crossed the 
Niederjoch (9899 feet) from Vent to the Schnalserthal, first 
Meran, and then Botzen being attained the same night. 


1 Alpine Journal, ii. p. 353, and Ball, p. 182. 
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Next day, June 15, our four climbers crossed the Mendel 
Pass (4462 feet) to Male, and went that evening to Cogolo, 
close to Pejo, to sleep (as the Baths of Pejo were occupied 
by Austrian soldiers, see Alpine Journal, ii. p. 353). Here 
Tuckett took up his intended route of 1865. 


Diary. Punta Taviela (called Saline by Tuckett) and Col Vios 
(called Passo di Vios or di Viozzi by Tuckett).1 Tuckett and 
Brown, with their two Swiss guides, and (as far as the pass) 
Domenico Venere, of Cogolo. 


June 16. Rose at 2.45, and at 3.30, started with Domenico 
Venere, for Sta. Caterina. At 6.15 halted for breakfast. At 
6.45 on again, and at 9.10 reached the summit of the Viozzi 
Pass [10,949 feet]. Halted to feed till 9.45. At 10.45 reached 
the summit of the Saline [¢.e. the present Punta Taviela, 11,880 
feet]. 

Ortler— —112°. K6nigsspitz--—115°. Fornaccia— — 139° [i.e. 
M. Rosole]. Viozzi— —185°. Palle della Mare — —19°. Pizzo 
della Mare — —40° [7.e. Punta San Matteo]. Tresero — — 64°. 

The views on the N. were superb, and on the §. very fair. At 
12 left the Peak. At 12.30 reached the Col. At 12.45 left it. 
At 3.15, after one or two halts, passed the end of the Forno 
Glacier, and at 4.30 reached Sta. Caterina. The masses of 
snow were wonderful, and exquisitely beautiful. Saw a ring 
round the sun, coming down. Had a capital dinner, and to bed 
at 9. 


A wet day detained the travellers at Santa Caterina on 
June 17. Next day, June 18, they accomplished a most 
wonderful traverse of the Ortler range (including the second 
ascent of the Monte Cevedale, the third loftiest summit of 
the group), but ended up with an unpleasant, and now 
famous, adventure, at Sulden. 


Diary. Passo Rosole (called Passo della Fornaccia by Tuckett), 
Monte Kosole (called La Fornaccia by Tuckett), Monte 
Cevedale, and Hissee Pass (called Janigerscharte by Tuckett).2 

June 18. Rose at 12, and at 1.10 started for the Fornaccia 

[z.e. Monte Rosole] etc. At 3.10 reached the foot of the Forno 
Glacier, and crossed it. At 4.45 entered the Tschengels [7.e. 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 341 and 353-354. 
* Cf. Ibid. ii. pp. 341 and 354-357, and Pictures in Tyrol, p. 148. 
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the Rosole] Glacier on its upper plateau. At 5.30 reached the 
foot of the steep slope on the other side (—14° C. or 6.5° F.). At 
6.45 the top of the ridge [7.e. the Passo Rosole, 11,310 ft.], and 
at 7.30 the top of the Fornaccia [7.e. Monte Rosole, 11,585 ft.]. 
At 7.55 left again, reaching the “‘ Joch” again at 8.10. Pro- 
ceeding towards the Cevedale, we halted at 8.25 to breakfast. 
At 9.5 on again, and at 10 reached the top of the S. [written 
over W.] Peak of the Cevedale [12,382 ft.] ; which is clearly lower 
than the Konigsspitz [12,655 ft.], and as clearly about 50 feet 
[really but 39 ft.] higher than the N. [written over E.] Peak. 
View superb, Monte Rosa. At 11 on again. At 12 reached the 
Janigerscharte [7.e. the Hissee Pass 10,279 ft.], and halted to 
sketch, etc. till 1.15. At 1.30 reached the head of the Sulden 
Glacier. At 2.30 quitted the Glacier by its foot, having had 
snow all the way, so as to avoid the crevasses. At 2.45 reached 
Gampenhof, and were most kindly received. Altogether the 
day has been one of the most charming I ever had, and the fact 
of having accomplished our work so fast greatly enhanced the 
pleasure of success. From the Col between the W. Peak of the 
Cevedale and the Fornaccia [7.e. M. Rosolej] a Pass to the Val 
della Mare by the La Mare Glacier is perfectly practicable, and 
a little nearer to the Fornaccia, in fact over its E. shoulder, it 
would be easy to descend on the E. and join the route from 
Passo di Forno [2.e. the Passo della Vedretta Rossa—the true 
Col del Mare lies between the M. Rosole and the Palon della 
Mare, 8. of which is the Vedretta Rossa Pass, crossed by Tuckett 
in 1865]. Again, between the two summits of the Cevedale the 
Val della Mare may be reached either from the Martell, the 
Sulden, or the Forno valleys, the Col itself [named by Tuckett 
the Firkelejoch] lying about 100 feet (or perhaps rather more) 
below the W. Peak [the height of this depression is really 12,222 
feet]. The views from both the Fornaccia and the Cevedale were 
superb, though we did not see to so great a distance as when on 
the Pizzo della Mare [7.e. the Punta San Matteo] last year. 
Monte Rosa, however, was distinctly made out, and, in addition 
to the Orteler, Adamello, Bernina, and Brenta groups, we could 
clearly distinguish the principal summits of the Oetz- and Ziller 
Thaler, as well as those of the Tauern, and all the Dolomites. 
On our Martell-Sulden Pass [7.e. the Hissee Pass], which is pos- 
sibly [nay rather certainly] the same as Mojsisovics’ “ Janiger 
Scharte ’’ we erected a stone man, and deposited a card therein. 
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I more than ever admired the situation of Gampenhof, having 
forgotten that the summits of the Orteler and K6nigs Spitz 
were visible from it, besides several noble snowy summits at 
the head of the valley, which in the present state of the snow 
look far more imposing than usual. At 4.30 dined, and then 
sent down to Sulden for some provisions. At 8.30 to bed [i.e. 
at the Gampenhof]. We had been in bed nearly an hour and 
were fast asleep, when the door suddenly opened, and some 
soldiers, with muskets and fixed bayonets, marched in, and 
ordered us imperiously not to stir an inch. Another division 
went in search of the guides, and the same performance was 
enacted in their case. We were then searched minutely, every- 
thing taken out of our pockets, and consigned to the care of one 
of our captors, and at last we were informed that we must go 
down to Gomagoi. Accordingly off we marched, and between 
1 and 2 reached our destination. After a halt, we were taken 
to the inn, and placed in two beds, with a sentinel in the room 
all the night. 

June 19. We slept two or three hours, and soon after 6 saw 
the Commander, Herr Tomek. He knew Mojsisovics well, and 
also my name, so that everything was at once explained, and 
we started for Der Schmelz to get our passports visés. Here we 
learnt that we would not be allowed to cross the Stelvio or to 
return to the Sulden Thal, so we went on to Prad, breakfasted, 
and at 9.40 started for Glurns, which we reached at 11, and at 
12 set off in a Bergwagen, and at 1.30 reached Taufers, where our 
passports were examined. At 2 reached Miinster, where the 
same was done by the Swiss. At 2.45 reached Sta. Maria, dined, 
and at 4.45 started [over the Umbrail Pass or Wormserjoch, 
8242 feet] for Sta. Maria on the Stelvio, which we reached at 
7.30. Had supper, and at 8 to bed. 


This is the original notice of Tuckett’s famous “ Night 
Adventure in the Suldenthal,’’ which he described at length 
in the Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 341-350 (the article is reprinted 
below, pp. 258-264, and in Prctures in Tyrol, pp. 161-177, 
with several fancy sketches—see also pp. 148-149). 

The elder Almer often narrated his quaint experiences to 
W. A. B.C. So when W. A. B.C., with Almer’s second son, 
visited Sulden in early July 1898 (that is, thirty-two years 
later), he was much interested to find that the “‘ Adventure ”’ 
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was not at all forgotten there. One of the sisters of the 
curé Eller recollected very well the strangers passing through 
under escort. A well-known Sulden guide, Johannes 
Pinggera, stated that he was a boy at Gampenhof at the 
moment, and saw the whole proceedings there—possibly he 
was the goatherd mentioned by Tuckett. 

It is interesting to recall that Tuckett’s notebook, with 
sketches, was confiscated at Gampenhof, but was restored 
to him by Herr Tomek at Gomagoi, and is the very document 
from which the above description has been copied. 

Tuckett, nothing discouraged, desired to carry out his 
intention of crossing his Madatschjoch of 1864 to the Italian 
Val Zebru, bagging the then virgin Monte Zebru, missed by 
him in 1865, and then descending the above valley to 
Bormio. But, as he notes, ‘‘ discretion was found to be the 
better part of valour.”’ 


June 20. Rose at 4, and at 4.55 started. At 5.30 reached the 
summit of the Stelvio, had a five minutes’ chat, and then struck 
off to the right for a Col to the right of the Nagler Spitz, which 
we reached at 6.15 [as it is stated in Alpine Journal, ii. p. 349, 
that this Col led down into a hollow terminating opposite the 
Third Cantoniera, it seems to have been situated on the N.W. 
ridge of the Monte Scorluzzo]. After 15 minutes’ [halt], and 
examining the posts of Austrians which were aligned along the 
frontier, we decided to descend to Bormio, and at 7.30 reached 
the road. 


From Bormio the party, on the same day, descended to 
Tirano and went on to Sondrio, sleeping that night at 
Chiesa in the Val Malenco. 

Tuckett now proposed to make another “raid” across the 
S. flank of the Bernina group, so as to join the rest of 
his party at Pontresina, but he was delayed a day by 
rain, and had to sleep a second night at the Foppa Alp 
huts. 


Diary. Pizzo Scalino1 Tuckett and Brown, with their two 
Swiss guides. 


June 21. Rose at 3.30, and at 5 started for the Pizzo Scalino. 
1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 358-359. 
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At 7.15 halted at the Francia Alp, after stopping a quarter of 
an hour to get shelter from rain. On again to Foppa. Spent 
the day there and at 8.45 to bed. 

June 22. Rose at 12.15, and at 1 started for the Pizzo Scalino. 
At 4.30 halted for food. At 4.50 on again, and at 7.30 reached 
the top [10,899 feet]. The view was superb, and very valuable 
for the Bernina. At 10 started to return, and at 11.30 reached 
the Chalets of Campagneda. At 12.5 the Chalets of Campo 
Moro, and at 12.30 Foppa. The best way from Foppa is un- 
doubtedly by Campagneda, or, if these are inhabited, it would 
be a still better plan to sleep there. The chief objection to taking 
that route from Foppa is that it would be very difficult to find 
the path in the dark. We climbed the Scalino by its 8.E. 
aréte, but from Campagneda it would be much quicker, and prob- 
ably equally easy, to ascend by the 8.W. aréte. As a point of 
view for the S. side of the Bernina it is unrivalled, whilst the 
view of distant Peaks, from the Weisskugel, Orteler, Presanella, 
and Adamello group, Monte Rosa and all the summits as far 
as the Dom, the Disgrazia, etc., is most glorious. We examined 
the Disgrazia very carefully, and came to the conclusion that 
there would be no very serious difficulty in reaching the 8.E. 
end of the ridge, but that from there the long traverse to the 
summit would be very stiff work, if not altogether impracticable, 
while the slopes immediately below the highest peak on its 
eastern face are so tremendously steep that success in this direc- 
tion must be very doubtful [this suggested route by the 8.E. 
aréte was not forced till 1874, and then its upper portion proved 
very difficult, as Tuckett foresaw]. At 2 dined, at 6 had tea, 
and at 6.45 to bed. 


This appears to be the first certain and recorded ascent 
of this grand point of view. 

Now Pontresina was to be reached. In 1863 Tuckett 
had gone up from the Morteratsch glacier to the Crast’ 
Agiizzasattel, of which, in 1864, he made the first passage, 
contenting himself then with the ascent of Piz Zupd. 
But his sketches on both occasions show that the practic- 
ability of climbing Piz Bernina by its 8.W. aréte from the 
Sattel was certain, and so he proved in 1866. 
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Diary. Crast’? Agiizzasattel and Piz Bernina.’ Tuckett and 
Brown, with their two Swiss guides. 

June 23. Rose at 11.15, and at 12.10 started. At 3 halted 
for twenty minutes for breakfast, and at 3.30 passed the Fellaria 
huts, deeply buried. At 4.55 gained the level plateau of the 
Fellaria Glacier by the last couloir but one, and at 5.45 reached 
a Col above the Scerscen [glacier] nearer to the Zup6é than the 
usual one [the latter is the Passo Marinelli, 3063 m., so that in 
1866 Tuckett probably passed where stand the figures 3237 m. 
on the map]. Halted to breakfast till 6.15, and at 6.30 reached 
the foot of the ascent of the Cresta, and at 9.30 the summit 
[of the pass, 11,805 feet], after a quarter of an hour’s halt for 
food. Struck off at once up the Bernina. At 11 reached the 
W. Peak and at 11.30 the highest [13,304 feet], a little to the 
W. of that on which the pole is. At 12 commenced the descent, 
and at 12.50 reached the “ Sattel.’’ At 1 on again, and at 2.15 
reached the foot of the ice-fall, down which Christian [Almer] 
led splendidly. The difficulties were, however, much less than 
usual. At 2.45 reached Boval, and at 4.15 the valley level. 
Halted for a quarter of an hour to avoid a storm, and at 5.30 
reached Pontresina. 


It appears from the account given in the Alpine Journal 
that the usual route by the E. aréte of the peak was im- 
practicable in the then state of the snow. Hence the 
party mounted by the narrow S.E. aréte as far as the 
** Shoulder,” 3885 m., 12,746 ft. [Tuckett’s W. peak], and 
then went on by the S.W. aréte to the higher summit. 
Tuckett’s route of 1866 is now the way usually adopted 
by parties starting from the Marinelli Club hut on the 
S. slope of the Bernina range. 

After a day’s rest at Pontresina Tuckett took the ladies 
of his party up the Piz Languard, an excursion of which his 
sister has given an amusing account in her Prctures in T'yrol 
(pp. 149-158), illustrated by some delightful sketches. 

Next day, June 26, the whole party crossed the Julier 
Pass to Coire, going on next day to Ziirich. Here it broke 
up, and Tuckett wrote his warm recommendation in Almer’s 
Guide's Book, the English division of the party leaving 
that afternoon for Basel and Paris. . 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, ii. pp. 359-360, and Pictures in Tyrol, p. 148. 
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It will have been noticed that Tuckett’s 1866 journey was 
not as successful as that of 1865. First of all it was made 
at a very much earlier period of the season, then the season 
of 1866 was remarkable for much snow and bad weather, 
while the “‘ Adventure in the Suldenthal” spoilt Tuckett’s 
plans, and it was probably thought best to regain England 
as soon as possible, for the decisive battle of Sadowa or 
Konigeratz took place on July 3. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE SULDENTHAL 
Published in “Alpine Journal,” Sept. 1866. 


Travellers in the Suldenthal usually avail themselves of the 
hospitality of the worthy Geistlicher at St. Gertrud (or Sulden), 
about half an hour lower down the valley, but Gampenhof itself, 
being inhabited throughout the year, furnishes better quarters 
than are usually to be met with at so considerable an elevation 
(6165 feet), and within a quarter of an hour of the foot of the 
glacier ; half an hour, too, is worth saving in a long day’s work. 
Our reception at Gampenhof was most friendly ; the weather 
was charming, and promised well for the morrow; and as we 
lay stretched at our ease upon the soft turf, quaffing bowls of 
creamy milk, in full view of the Orteler and K6nigspitz, recalling 
pleasant memories of past triumphs, and anticipating fresh 
victories, we might be pardoned if our reflections were at times 
of an exultant order. We sent Christian and Franz down in 
the course of the afternoon for fresh supplies of cheese, bread, 
and wine, with which they returned in time for the evening meal. 
One by one the various members of the household dropped in, 
and as soon as the table was cleared a little entertainment was 
improvised for our worthy hosts and their family, in the shape 
of sundry simple conjuring tricks, winding up with a display 
of ‘‘ drawing-room lightning,” and magnesium wire, a small 
store of which portable articles can highly be recommended 
to mountaineers, as an unfailing means of making themselves 
agreeable to the simple Alpine folk. Amidst shouts of ‘‘ Was 
fiir Kunst!” “ Das ist Hexerer !” and peals of merry laughter, 
an hour passed away, and, just as we began to hint at bed, the 
arrival of a small outlying Geisbube, whose duties as a sort of 
pastoral long-stop had detained him late afield thus causing him 
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to miss the fun, was hailed by all as an excuse for a repetition 
of the special wonders, till we were obliged to insist on the 
absolute necessity of betaking ourselves to rest. The supply of 
hay being small it was allotted to the guides who retired to a 
neighbouring grange, whilst our hospitable hostess made up a 
comfortable bed for B. and me on the floor of the cosy Stube, 
on which we stretched ourselves about 8.30, after giving instruc- 
tions to be called a little after midnight. 

All had been quiet for about an hour, and B. and I were buried 
deep in our first sleep, when we were both startled and roused 
by a loud noise, and in a moment the room was half filled with 
a noisy gesticulating crowd of armed men. At first, between 
sleeping and waking, we half imagined them to be robbers, and 
I almost mechanically sat up in bed with a vague idea of seizing 
one of our ice-axes, which lay under a bench near at hand. A 
moment, however, sufficed to show that they were regular soldiers, 
two or three of whom advanced upon us with fixed bayonets 
pointed at our breasts, whilst those in the rear proceeded to 
load their rifles in the most business-like and unpleasantly sugges- 
tive manner. They shouted to us in Italian and German to lie 
down and not stir or they would shoot us, and on our complying, 
with the remark that we wished nothing better and should like 
to know why we were thus disturbed and what they wanted, 
proceeded to put to us a string of enquiries as to whether we were 
Italians, whether we could speak Italian, how we came there, 
etc., without giving us time to reply. It is not easy to answer 
violent interrogatories as you lie flat on your back, and I again 
attempted to sit up in bed, but was immediately treated to a 
vigorous pantomime executed with bayonets, which unmis- 
takably suggested an ‘‘as you were”? movement. It was all 
very well for Brown to laugh, being himself inside and protected 
as to his flank by me on one side and a table on the other, and with 
an all but bomb-proof duvet over all, so that he would have 
ample time to parley whilst our assailants were engaged, as 
John Bunyan says, in “ drilling a hole in my carnal kettle past 
mending.”” Possibly, however, my thinness and the length of 
our assailants’ bayonets suggested the idea that he too might 
be spitted simultaneously ; but, at any rate, when some of the 
men again addressed us in Italian, he gave them a condensed 
statement of facts, interspersed with bits of his mind, in that 
language of which he is a master. Feeling stronger in Teutonic 
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tongues myself, and cunningly reflecting that, as it was clear 
they took us to be Italians, it would be best to avoid all appear- 
ance of such evil tendencies, I still stuck manfully to German, and 
discharged it vigorously at an angle of 90° from my recumbent 
position. The sudden waking, the semi-darkness, and the 
general noise and tumult, coupled with the strangely excited 
demeanour of our visitors, their use of Italian, and our own 
confused impressions, at first suggested the theory that they too 
might have crossed the frontier ; but as soon as we were fairly 
awake, we at once perceived that we had fallen into the hands 
of an Austrian patrol. After a short time the sub-officer in 
command, and a police official who accompanied him, came 
forward, whilst a party was detached to secure our companions 
in the hayloft, who presently made their appearance looking 
rather solemn and evidently a good deal ruffled, but keeping their 
tempers admirably and offering no resistance, though they had 
been stirred up in their nest with as little ceremony as ourselves. 
We were now told that we might rise and put on our coats, in 
the absence of which we had no documentary proof of our 
nationality. We answered all their questions, assured them 
that they had made a mistake and found a mare’s nest, exhibited 
our passports, the correctness of which they could not dispute, 
and, when informed that we must submit to be searched, gave 
up the contents of our pockets without hesitation. I must say 
it went to my heart to surrender my notebook with numerous 
sketches and all my memoranda of the journey, as well as sundry 
maps, both printed and manuscript ; but I was almost consoled 
by the terror of the officer when he felt from the outside the pipe 
which I carried in my right coat-pocket, and made a convulsive 
grab at it, exclaiming, “‘ Sie haben da eine Pistole! Geben Sie’s 
mr!’ The truth is, that in a spirit of mischief I had just before 
asked him whether he had secured our arms, and on his asking, 
with a most comical expression of consternation at this con- 
firmation of his worst suspicions, where they were, had referred 
him to the bench beneath which our axes were still peacefully 
reposing. These were entrusted to four soldiers, but the men- 
tion of weapons suggested further investigation, and involved 
my pipe in undeserved suspicion. “ Fiirchten Sie nicht; es ist 
nicht geladen,” said I, and with an essentially German sympathy 
for a “‘ Raucher”’ it was at once returned to me. Our purses, 
watches, and small articles of value, such as pencil-cases, were 
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left in our possession, and the articles seized were carefully packed 
in a copy of the Hvening Mail, which found itself in the same 
predicament. The search being now completed, we were in- 
formed that we must proceed under escort to Gomagoi, on the 
Stelvio road between Prad and Trafoi and nearly opposite the 
opening of the Suldenthal, there to have our fate decided in the 
morning by the officer in command of the Fort. We protested 
that our passports were all right, that our statements were 
thus fully and satisfactorily confirmed, and that they were making 
a fuss about nothing ; but they replied with a military sense of 
duty, “‘It might be so, or it might not; the decision did not 
rest with them ; they had positive orders to bring us down forth- 
with, and go we must.”’ On this we, of course, gave way with 
a good grace, thinking it impolitic to aggravate them as they 
were doubtless only acting up to their instructions, and knowing 
that anything like resistance was not to be thought of. So at 
ten, or a little after, we bade good-bye to the group of trembling 
peasants who had gathered around, and, preceded by an individual 
in plain clothes bearing a lantern, whom I strongly suspect to 
have been the cause of our arrest, we issued forth into the dark- 
ness. The inspection of the passports had evidently not been 
without effect on the official mind, and we were, accordingly, 
allowed to march in any order we pleased, but, by way of pre- 
caution, were not indulged with the possession of our axes. 
The path, more particularly below St. Gertrud, was bad, and 
in places either carried away by, or at least buried beneath 
avalanches, over which it was not easy to pick one’s way in the 
dark without an occasional slip, and in more than one place, 
if we had chosen to make a rush altogether, a majority might 
probably have given our captors the slip, at least for the moment. 
Larking with armed men who have a duty to carry out is, how- 
ever, neither wise nor safe, and we conducted ourselves literally 
in a guarded manner. The men were civil, and stood a little 
gentle chaff after their pipes were once well alight,—at last 
even admitting that the affair might possibly turn out to be 
after all a “‘dumme Geschichte’’; and we enjoyed the variety, 
novelty, and spice of excitement of our situation, though vexed 
at the disturbance of our sleep, the overturning of the plans for 
the next day, and the possible risk of the loss of our possessions 
if the Commandant at Gomagoi should prove to be a martinet 
or red-tapist, and, choosing to ignore the existence of such a 
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pursuit as mountaineering, interpret notes and sketches as being 
of evil tendency. 

It was between 1 and 2 a.m. when we pulled up on the familiar 
Stelvio road a little below the Fort, and, on the return of a 
messenger sent forward for instructions as to our disposal, were 
marched into the inn at Gomagoi and shown into an upstairs 
room with two beds, in one of which the guides, and in the other 
B. and I, were directed to bestow ourselves. A sentinel, with 
fixed bayonet, was stationed inside the door, whilst a couple 
more, I believe, occupied the landing, and as we settled ourselves 
into a sound and refreshing sleep, I was really sorry to have been 
the means of giving so much trouble to our luckless captors 
who were far worse off than ourselves. 

We rose soon after five, invigorated by three hours’ rest, and 
were informed that we must be ready to proceed at six to the 
frontier station of Der Schmelz, a little above Prad, where our 
guard seemed to imagine that our case would finally be disposed 
of. Water was supplied for washing, and little acts of civility 
were performed, which led us to believe that they were conscious 
of having made a mistake and performed their duty in the night 
with needless severity, though from first to last there had really 
been little to complain of, the preliminary threats of personal 
violence having evidently resulted from the belief that, being 
spies, we must of course be armed, and if suffered to rise, might 
show fight and give trouble. 

During our walk, I had enquired the name of the Commandant 
at the Fort, but our captors either could not or would not 
enlighten me, and I was naturally anxious to know what sort of 
man we should have to deal with, as the fate of our notebooks, 
sketches, etc., as well as the length of our detention, might a 
good deal depend on his disposition and sympathies. On 
announcing that we were ready to start, we were requested first 
to step into an adjoining room, where we found the Commandant 
—Ober-Lieutenant Gustav Tomek—standing by a table on which 
were placed our passports and other possessions. I commenced 
the conversation with an expression of regret at having been the 
cause of so much needless trouble, and a hint that the Herr 
Commandant was doubtless by this time aware that an unfor- 
tunate mistake had been made. He at once replied that he had, 
of course, no idea till he saw our passports in the morning who 
or what we were, as the hour of our arrival had prevented his 
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being at once communicated with. ‘‘ And now,” he added, 
turning to me, “if you are Mr. Tuckett, permit me to say that, 
whilst regretting the circumstances under which we meet, I 
have much pleasure in making your personal acquaintance. 
For you are, in fact, already well known to me through our 
mutual friend Mojsisovics, who spent four or five days with me 
here last year, and showed me your outline sketches and descrip- 
tion of the Orteler group. If you see him, pray give him my 
kind regards, and say that I am very sorry to have caused annoy- 
ance to any friends of his. You know, however,” he added, 
“that these are critical times, especially on this frontier, and as 
a report was brought to me yesterday by a peasant, that four 
strangers had reached the head of the Suldenthal from the Italian 
side and were making enquiries as to the number of troops at 
Gomagoi, etc., I was bound to send up a patrol to enquire into 
the matter.” I need hardly say that the story about our 
enquiries was a pure invention of the messenger, as B. and I 
had carefully abstained from opening our lips on the subject, 
and the guides, who we at first conjectured might have said 
something on the subject when they went down to St. Gertrud, 
did not, it appeared, know enough of the geography to be aware 
even of the existence of such a place as Gomagoi. I subsequently 
heard that about a fortnight previously two strangers, said to be 
suspicious in appearance, had been seen somewhere in the 
Suldenthal by a woman, who at first said nothing about it to 
any one and had been a good deal blamed in consequence. 
When we appeared it was resolved that the blunder should not 
this time be repeated ; hence no time was lost in informing the 
authorities. Had we reached Gampenhof three or four hours 
later, we should probably have effected a start for Bormio before 
the patrol could have arrived, and in our light marching order 
and fine training, aided by superior local knowledge, should 
doubtless have easily given them the slip. 

Reassured by the Commandant’s friendly tone, I enquired 
whether we might resume possession of our property and consider 
ourselves released from arrest, and at liberty to proceed. He 
at once assented, remarking, as he glanced at the outlines and 
maps, “‘'These are doubtless topographical sketches for moun- 
taineering purposes, such as I have seen before of your doing. 
No further explanation is necessary ; take them by all means. 
And now you must present yourselves at Der Schmelz, just to 
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get your passports viséd for departure from Austrian territory, 
after which, if you desire to return to the Suldenthal, which I 
think can be arranged, and you have time to give me a call, 
I shall be happy to see you. This road being now closed, the 
police may not understand how you come to be descending the 
pass, so I will send some one with you to make all needful ex- 
planation, and as you must be hungry and a much better break- 
fast is to be had at Prad than here, I advise you to start at once 
and will wish you a very good morning and a pleasant journey 
whatever route you may take.’’ Shaking hands very heartily 
with our kind and gentlemanly friend and the pleasant young 
officer who accompanied him, as well as with the leader of the 
patrol, we set forth down the valley, congratulating ourselves 
on our good fortune in getting out of the scrape with such flying 
colours, and heartily blessing, I need hardly say, the name of 
Mojsisovics. 


CHAPTER X 
1867 


Tuts year Tuckett travelled with some new companions— 
Mr. Eliot Howard and Mr. Blackstone. But the high 
climbing was done generally by Tuckett alone, or with 
Mr. Eliot Howard, the permanent guides being Melchior 
Anderegg, of Meiringen, and his cousin, Jakob Anderegg, 
who apparently joined the party at Trieste. 

Tuckett and his two friends left England on May 4, and 
crossed the Mont Cenis on May 7 to Turin. Thence they 
worked leisurely eastwards via Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua to Venice, which was reached on May 11. Thence 
the party went by steamer to Trieste. 

Tuckett’s intention was to explore the South-Eastern 
Alps, perhaps incited thereto by the perusal of Gilbert 
and Churchill’s Dolomite Mountains (1864), and also by a 
journey in those parts made by Mr. John Ball in 1865. 
But bad weather and much snow, owing to the early date, 
prevented much high climbing from being done, for the first 
fortnight at least, so that we can pass lightly over this 
portion of the trip. 

Our party first went by Adelsberg to Cilli, and on by 
Prassberg to the “cauldron” of Sulzbach,! whence they 
visited (May 19) the Logar waterfall, crossing next day 
over to Bad Vellach, and going on the same day by Krain- 
burg to Veldes. On the night of May 21 Tuckett with his two 
Swiss guides and a local man, Scharl, slept at the Belopolje 
Alp, hoping to ascend the Terglou. But bad weather forced 

1 Gilbert and Churchill, pp. 284, 286, 303, and 308; see too Alpine 
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the party to give up this project, and instead to cross over 
to Mojstrana (May 22), spending the night at Wurzen. 

After being blocked the 23rd May at Wurzen, where 
Tuckett rejoined his two friends, the whole party, in heavy 
snow, went on by Saifnitz and Tarvis to Pontafel. On 
May 25 the party crossed over from Pontafel to Tréppelach, 
going on to Kétschach that night. The route from Pontafel 
to Tréppelach lay over a shoulder (the Auernick Kofel) of 
the Gartnerkofel, Tuckett searching on the way for the very 
rare plant, the Wulfenia carinthiaca, which has its sole 
European habitat in these parts, and of which Gilbert and 
Churchill had written much (see pp. 192, 344, and 495). 

It appears from Tuckett’s Diary that he had intended to 
try the Keller Spitze on May 26 or 27, but after a talk with 
two local hunters, Schlosser, of Mauthen, and Haffner, of 
K6otschach, it was decided that there was too much fresh 
snow to justify the attempt. Hence on May 26 they visited 
the Auf der Ploken farm, and walked on to the Pléken Pass 
to see the old Roman road and inscriptions, all described 
by Gilbert and Churchill (pp. 178-180). Hence on May 27 
the party crossed by the Valentiner Thorl and the Colina Thérl 
from Auf der Pléken to Forni Avoltri, pushing on the same 
day past Sappada to San Stefano di Cadore. On May 28 our 
party went on past Domegge to Pieve di Cadore, where they 
visited Titian’s house, and reached San Vito that night, 
where by arrangement Mr. J. S. Hare joined them. It was 
found that there was too much snow to allow of an ascent 
of Antelao. So, next day, Tuckett visited in the morning 
the cirque of the Croda Malcora or Sorapis (figured in Gilbert 
and Churchill’s book, p. 406), while the whole party in the 
afternoon crossed a pass to Forno di Zoldo. On May 30 
they went up the Zoldo glen to the highest village, Pecol. 
Tuckett accompanied his three friends to the top of the 
Forcella d’Alleghe, but they went down the other slope to 
Caprile, while Tuckett returned to Pecol. His desire was 
to make the ascent of the Monte Civetta (10,565 feet), the 
fine peak which overhangs the lake of Alleghe, and which 
was not known to have been climbed previously. Thanks 
in part to an exploration made on May 30 by his two Swiss 
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guides, Tuckett’s enterprise succeeded admirably, despite 
the earliness of the season. 


Diary. Monte Civetta1 Tuckett, with Melchior and Jakob 
Anderegg and S. Piovanel. 


May 31. Rose at 12.30, and at 1.30 started for the Civetta. 
At 4.20 reached the rocks. At 5.15, after alternate rock and 
snow climbing, halted for breakfast. View superb, Nebel in 
some of the valleys, but peaks all clear. At 6.10 on again, and 
at 7 reached the summit. Superb view—Caprile, Alleghé, 
Glockner, Ziller Thal Group, Orteler, and all the summits to 
Adamello, etc. At 8 off again. Foot of rocks at 9.20, and at 
9.50 halted on rock below snow to feed. At 10.30 on again, and 
at 12.30 reached Pecol, after losing nearly an hour in a useless 
scramble along the mountain side, and getting a capital bath. 
Had some milk, and at 1.15 on again, reaching the Col d’Alleghé 
at 2.15, and Alleghé at 3.30. Met the rest of our party, who 
went on in a char. At 4.10 left in a boat, landed at 4.25, and 
at 5.40 reached Cencenighe [slip for Caprile]. Pezzé’s inn 
given up. At 6.15 started with Eliot [Howard] in a char for 
Forno di Canale, and arrived at 7.30. Decent inn. At 9 to bed. 


Diary. Passo delle Comelle and Passo della Rosetia.2 Tuckett 
and Eliot Howard, with the two Andereggs. 


June 1. Rose at 3.15, and at 4.20 started for Gares, which 
we reached at 6. Halted for milk till 6.5, and at 7 reached the 
bridge over the waterfall. At 7.35 halted in the valley above 
for breakfast. At 8.10 on again, and at 11 reached the summit 
[of the Rosetta Pass, 8462 feet]. Lunched, and at 11.45 on 
again, turning off to the left towards the Palle di San Martino. 
At 12.15 reached the ridge of an intervening peak, from which 
we had a glorious view of the wonderful cliffs of the Palle, which 
appears quite inaccessible from N., E., or S. In a gully at its 
N. foot a glacier (very small) comes down. In the W. angle 
of the combe we also saw a glacier. The mountain N. of the 
Col (Cimon della Pala) is apparently higher than the Palle [the 
Cimon is really 10,453 ft., and the Pala di San Martino only 
9830 ft.] and appeared to us to be so from the Civita [1.e. the 
Civetta] by the level. Its W. and S. faces appear impracticable. 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 42-43, and Ball’s Hastern Alps, p. 526. 
2 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 43-45, and Ball, p. 470. 
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At 1.15 left the ridge. At 1.35 regained the Col, and at 3.15 
reached San Martino di Castrozza, having halted at a chalet 
for thirty minutes to avoid a storm. Had some milk, and at 
4.25 on again. Halted half an hour for a thunderstorm, and at 
7.50 reached Primiero, where we met Blackstone and Hare [who 
had driven round from Agordo]. At 10 to bed. 


It appears from the account in the Alpine Journal that 
this expedition was really a reconnaissance of the Pala di 
San Martino, which, however, was not vanquished till 1878. 
The Rosetta Pass had been crossed in the opposite direction 
by Tuckett’s party on June 1, 1865. 

In a letter of June 2 Tuckett calls this “a magnificent 
pass.”” He also adds what seems to be an allusion to the 
chalet where he had taken refuge between San Martino and 
Primiero : 

On walking yesterday into a lovely chalet, the shepherd at 
once recognized me, and said that he had seen me in Innsbruck 
last year when he was drilling as a volunteer. 


June 2 was spent in strolling about Primiero. At the end 
of the entry for this day in his Diary, Tuckett writes : 


Engaged a cacciatore for the Colle di Luna which turns out to 
be a mountain.! 


As Mr. Ball states (p. 456, note), in Venetia the word 
“‘ Colle” means a hill or “ collis,”’ and not a pass, as in the 
Western Alps. 


Diary. Monie Pavione or Colle di Luna.2. Tuckett, with 
Melchior Anderegg and Giuseppe Brentel. 

June 3. Rose at 2, and at 3.10 started for the Colle di Luna, 
with Melchior and the cacciatore, Giuseppe Brentel. Lost a 
quarter of an hour or more on account of the loss of a bridge. 
Turned up the magnificent gorge of the Noana, and at 4.30 
struck up a path to our right, called ‘‘ La strada antica per 
S. Paolo,’ and at 4.50 reached the ‘‘ Strada della Vederna.” 
Views of gorge glorious. At 5.5 passed a remarkable gallery 
and bridge suspended from the rock, called ‘‘Il Ponte del 
Gavion o Schioso.” Then up a gorge and at 5.15 reached the 
grass slopes above. At 5.35 halted at a little hut a short distance 


1 Cf. Gilbert and Churchill, Dolomite Mountains, p. 450. 
2 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. p. 44, and Ball, pp. 455-458. 
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to right of path and near the foot of a wood clothing the bottom 
of the upper part of the Colle di Luna or Monte Pavione. Break- 
fasted at 6, and on again, and at 7.40 reached the summit [7664 
feet], which commands a glorious view, though there were some 
clouds on the Italian side. The summit immediately above San 
Martino di Castrozza is certainly not as high as another rather 
more to the N.W., but both are higher than the Palle [Pala]. 
At 9.30 left the summit (Simone Gubert a good guide for photo- 
graphs). At 2, after many halts for milk, and a long one while 
Melchior went back for the rope, reached Piravena |7.e. Pedavena|. 
Had some beer, and at 2.45 reached Feltre. Had some food, and 
at 4.15 started for Fonzaso. At 6 reached Primolano, and halted 
till 7.20, and at 9.45 reached Borgo [di Val Sugana]. 


Tuckett seems to have met the rest of his party at Feltre. 

On June 4 they all went by Levico to Trent, where J. S. 
Hare left them. The rest went the same afternoon to 
Stenico, and on the 5th up to Molveno. Here is the con- 
cluding passage of Tuckett’s Diary for that day : 


At 7 dined, after inspecting the fish preserve of the landlord, 
containing pike of ten to twelve lbs., and bagging one of eight 
Ibs. with some monster fish for dinner. Arranged with Bonifacio 
Nicolussi, brother of Matteo (Ball’s guide up the Tosa), who is 
now gone to Botzen, to accompany me to the Tosa, whilst his 
father was to go with E. and B. as porter for the Bocca di Brenta. 
At 9 to bed. 


Tuckett’s object now was to ascend the Cima Tosa (10,420 
feet), the highest summit of the Brenta Dolomites, which 
he had looked at longingly on July 1, 1865, and which had 
been conquered in July 1865 by two parties of Italians, and 
on August 9, 1865, by Mr. John Ball and Mr. W. E. Forster.1 


Diary. Cima Tosa and Bocca di Brenta.2, Tuckett, with 
Melchior Anderegg and Bonifacio Nicolussi. 


June 6. Rose at 1, and at 1.45 started for the Tosa. At 
2.45 reached the Andolo malga and at 4 that of Ceda. At 4.45 
halted for breakfast on a knoll, facing the Peak, which looks 
fine and has two glorious azguilles on the right. At 5.25 on 
again. The couloir proved bad, but at 8.50 reached the summit 


1 See Riv. Mens. C.A.I., 1916, pp. 172-176, and Alpine Journal, ii. p. 148, 
and xvii. pp. 387-388. 2 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 45-46. 
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[10,420 feet]. Much mist, but saw Presanella well. The other 
Cima called by our guide Cima di Mezzodi [i.e. the Cima di 
Brenta, 10,335 feet] very little lower than ours. At 9.15 on 
again, and made a stone man a little below. At 11.15 reached 
the Bocca [di Brenta, 8376 feet], and found the others still there. 
At 12 on again, and, after various halts and a charming walk, 
reached Pinzolo at 5.30. Had dinner, loafed by moonlight, and 
at 9 to bed. 


This seems to have been the 4th ascent of the Cima 
Tosa. 

Tuckett had come again to Pinzolo, in order to climb the 
Presanella (11,694 feet), which had been first visited by 
Mr. Freshfield’s party in 1864, and exceeds in height the 
Adamello (11,661 feet), ascended in 1865 by Tuckett and 
Freshfield. But Tuckett was not destined to attain his 
object till 1872. 

On June 7, he and his Swiss guides went up to sleep at 
the Pian di Genova chalet. 


Diary. Passo di Cercen. Tuckett and his two Swiss guides. 

June 8. Rose at 1, and at 2.10 started. Went first to another 
malga, and got a torch which lighted the woods beautifully. 
Morning threatening. At 4 reached Cercen malga, and at 5 
halted for breakfast. At 5.30 on again. At 7 passed foot of 
Glacier, at 8 reached Col [7.e. the Passo di Cercen, 9984 feet], 
and at 8.30 quitted Glacier. At 12.30 reached Pizzano, and 
halted for wine till about 1.30, and at 2 reached Fucine. New 
inn (Alessandro Oliva, Hotel du Lion), very good, German 
cooking, two bright daughters, and German-speaking hostess. 
Loafed and dined. Great fun with tricks [7.e. conjuring tricks]. 


~Next day, June 9, Tuckett’s two companions, with Jakob 
Anderegg, decided to gain Santa Caterina by Pejo and the 
Sforzellina Pass, while Tuckett, with Melchior Anderegg, 
went up to sleep at Rabbi, intending to make a two days’ 
journey across the mountains to Santa Caterina. 


Diary. Hintere Rothspitze and Sdllent or Saént Pass.1 Tuckett, 
with M. Anderegg and Giuseppe Antonio Molignoni. 
June 10. Rose at 3.20, and at 4.55 started for the Martell 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. p. 46. 
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Thal. Went first to the village [of Rabbi], and lost thirty minutes 
in getting a porter. Got off at last at 5.5. At 7.5 reached the 
Saént malga behind a fine Thal Stufe. At 8, turning up to our 
right, reached a mandria di pecori, and at 8.10 halted at the 
head of the valley to breakfast. At 8.40 on again. At 11.20 
reached a Col [9813 feet] to the right of the Hintere Roth Spitz 
instead of that laid down in map. Glorious view of Trent valley 
and Brenta Group, on one side, and of Orteler, Oetz Thal Peaks, 
etc., on the other. Giuseppe Antonio Molignoni accompanied 
us to the Col. He is a chasseur and a good fellow, and seems to 
know his own valley well (3 Gulden). At 1.5 reached the summit 
of the Hintere Roth Spitze [10,975 feet—first ascent]. View 
superb, but too extensive to be named in detail. Egger Spitz, 
Dolomites, Etsch Thal, Brenta Alta, Presanella, and Adamello, 
Vios, Fornaccia [i.e. M. Rosole], and Cevedale, Kénig [Spitze], 
Zebru, and Orteler, all Peaks to N. of Martell Thal, Piz Linard 
and other Engadine summits, Oetz Thal Peaks, from Weisskugel 
on the W., etc. etc. ete. At 2 commenced descent, and at 4.10 
reached the [Martell] valley close to a large Almhiitte. It was 
deserted, and we had to go further down. Exquisite view of 
Cevedale. Walked down to Der Schmelz, but had to go further, 
and were at last taken in by a neighbour of Janiger’s at 5.50. 
Spent a most pleasant evening over conjuring, and at 9 to bed 
on straw. 


Diary. Both Peaks of Monte Cevedale and Cevedale Pass. 
Tuckett, with Melchior Anderegg. 


June 1l. Rose at 2, and at 2.35 started. At 4.15 reached 
Ober-Martell Alm. At 6 halted for breakfast near top of Thal 
Stufe above Peder Ochsen Alm. At 6.25 on again. At 7.30 
reached the Glacier, and at 11.30 reached the summit [of the 
S.W. peak of Monte Cevedale, 12,343 feet]. View superb, Monte 
Rosa quite clear. Then down to the Sattel [12,222 feet], had 
food, and a pipe, after which proceeded to highest summit 
[12,382 feet], which we reached at 1.20 and quitted at 1.30. 
At 2.30 left the Cevedale Pass [7.e. the Sattel between the two 
peaks]. At 4.30 after a long pull through soft snow in awful 
heat, halted for milk opposite Forno Glacier, and at 6.10 reached 
Santa Caterina. Found that B. and E. had been up the Confinale. 
Dined and 10 to bed. 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 46-47. 
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Next day, Tuckett excursionised with his friends up the 
Val Forno. In the afternoon the whole party went down the 
valley, Blackstone going from San Gottardo on to Bormio, 
while the rest of the party went up the Zebru glen to sleep 
at the first chalet above the Prato Beghino (see Alpine 
Journal, iv. p. 47), in readiness for the next day’s work. 


Diary. Trafoierjoch and Schneeglocke.1 Tuckett and E. 
Howard, with the two Andereggs. 


June 13. Rose at 2.30, and started at 3.10. At 5.30 reached 
foot of [Campo] Glacier, and halted fifteen minutes to put on 
gaiters. Instead of going up where we had originally [1864] 
passed, we struck up to the left, and at 6.45 halted on a spur 
to breakfast. At 7.35 on again. Finding that we had taken 
the wrong direction, we had to return to the Glacier and strike 
the ridge higher up, where snow rendered its passage easy, and 
we crossed before with the Buxtons [i.e. the Passo dei Camosci, 
traversed in 1864]. At 9 reached the Trafoierjoch [10,840 feet]. 
At 10.5 left for the Schnee Glocke [name written over that of 
“ Ziegerpalfenspitze,” given by Mojsisovics], the summit, of 
which was reached at 10.30. The Col is thirty to forty feet 
lower than the Madatschjoch [which is really 10,959 feet] and 
apparently sixty to eighty feet below the Confinale [real height 
11,057 feet]. Near the summit found a bottle with the names 
of Payer, Radinger, and the guides Pinggera and Théni, Sept. 
20, 1866. At 11.30 left summit. At 11.50 reached the Col. 
Lunched, and at 12.15 began descent. At 1 left [Trafoier] 
Glacier, and halted on the slopes of the Madatsch [Spitzen] till 
Melchior could report whether it was possible to go. At 1.45 
on again, and at 3, after a long scramble round Madatsch slopes, 
reached the Stelvio road. At 3.45 reached Trafoi, found Black- 
stone, but no luggage. Dined and despatched young Orteler in 
search of trunks. Coffee at 10, and bed at 10.30. 


In his Alpine Journal account, Tuckett states that they 
hoped to take also the higher Trafoier Eis W. and more to 
the E., but found that a considerable descent would be 
necessary—it was first climbed in 1872 by the S. face. 

On June 14 Tuckett’s party crossed the Stelvio to Santa 
Maria, and on June 15 went by Bormio to Sondrio, where 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 47-48. 
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Blackstone and Howard left Tuckett for Como, Tuckett and 
the two guides went up! on June 16 to the Foppa Alp, above 
Cataeggio, in view of an attack on the Monte della Disgrazia, 
which Tuckett had missed in 1864, while, oddly enough, the 
highest point had only been attained once since the first 
ascent in 1862. 


Diary. Monte della Disgrazia.2, Tuckett, with the two 
Andereggs. 

June 17. Rose at 12.15, and at 1.15 started for Disgrazia. 
At 8.30 reached summit [12,067 feet]. Left at 8.45 and at 10 
halted on the slopes below the Glacier for lunch till 11. At 
11.55 reached the Foppa Alp. At 12.5 on again, reaching 
Cataeggio at 1.30, and the inn below Masino at 2.55. Had some 
food, and at 4.5 off again, reaching Colico at 6. At 6.30 off again, 
reaching Varenna at 8.15, where we got capital quarters in 
Marcioni’s charmingly situated inn. Had supper, strolled about 
garden (glorious moonlight) and at 10 to bed. 


This prodigious distance traversed by Tuckett that day 
strikes terror into one’s heart! Here are the concluding 
words of his letter of June 15: 


I will try to tell you, before I post this at Colico, how I have 
succeeded on the Disgrazia. Don’t be nervous about my pre- 
sumed doings at Zermatt. I shall attempt nothing dangerous, 
and Melchior is the most prudent guide I ever had. 


A postscript dated from Colico, June 17, 6 P.M., says: 


Have just come down from a successful ascent of the Disgrazia, 
and go on at once to Varenna. 


From Varenna Tuckett and his two guides went W. by 
way of Menaggio, Lugano (where Eliot Howard rejoined the 
party), Luino, Baveno, and Omegna, whence on June 19 
they crossed a low pass from the head of Val Strona to 
Ponte Grande, going next day up the Val Anzasca to 
Macugnaga. ‘Tuckett’s destination was the Riffel, but Mr. 
Eliot Howard decided to go round from Ponte Grande by 


the Simplon. 
1 Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 48-49. 
* Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 48-50. 
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Diary. Schwarzberg Weissthor. Tuckett and the two 
Andereggs. 

June 21. Rose at 2.50, and at 3.10 started for the [Monte] 
Moro in rain. At 6.10 halted for second breakfast (weather 
improving ahead). At 6.45 on again, reaching top [of the ridge] 
at 7.20 at a point some way to the left or W. of the Col. At 
10.30 halted on ridge to feed. At 11 on again, and at 11.45 
reached the Weiss Thor [11,851 feet]. At 12.30 left it, and at 
2.25 halted under the Stockje [sic, but slip for Stockhorn] for 
another feed. At 3 on again, quitting the [Gorner] Glacier at 
3.45, and reaching the Riffel at 4.45. Had dinner and supper, 
and at 9 to bed. 


After two days’ rest at the Riffel and Zermatt, Tuckett 
concluded his campaign of 1867 by a successful ascent of 
the Dufourspitze (15,217 feet) of Monte Rosa, on which he 
had failed as far back as 1859. 


Diary. Monte Rosa. Tuckett and the two Andereggs. 


June 24. Rose at 2.30, and at 3.15 started. At 3.45 reached 
Sattel [i.e. at the foot of the Riffelhorn]. At 4.20 [Gorner] 
Glacier. At 5.25 reached foot of Auf dem Platte. At 5.45 halted 
for breakfast. At 6.15 on again. At 9.15 reached the Sattel 
[14,285 feet]. At 9.35 left again and at 11.15 reached the top. 
Temperature +14° C. At 12.40 off again. At 1.25 reached 
Sattel. At 1.30 left it, and at 2.45 reached Auf dem Platte, where 
we halted till 3.15. At 4.10 quitted the [Gorner] Glacier. At 
5.15 reached the Riffel. At 6 quitted it, and at 7 reached Zermatt. 
At 8 started in a carriage, reaching S. Niklaus at 10. At 11.30 
to bed. 


Another prodigious day, which formed a fitting termina- 
tion to an Alpine journey which had begun at Trieste and 
ended at Visp. 

From Visp Tuckett returned to England by way of 
Lausanne, and Geneva. 


LETTERS 
WuRZEN, 23 May 1867. 


. . . I left a few lines for you at Adelsberg, so you know all 
about our proceedings up to a very recent period and that we 
are getting on very well. . . . Unfortunately the weather in 
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these parts has been unusually dry during the spring, and now 
the rain seems determined to make up for lost time. At 
Sulzbach we had not much to complain of, but things have been 
getting gradually worse since, and for the last forty-eight hours 
it has been coming down “as though the lid were off the ever- 
lasting teapot.’ However we are in good quarters, and though 
the local bill of fare is meagre, our two varieties of soup, 
sardines, chutnee, and chocolate, enable us to arrange quite 
a tempting menu, whilst we have still some unread newspapers, 
besides Cooper’s Bravo purchased at Venice to fill up the intervals 
between meals. . . . Our drive from Krainburg to Veldes on 
the 20th was most charming as the weather improved towards 
evening, and our road lay up a broad rich valley with beautifully 
grouped mountain ranges on either hand, whose lower spurs, 
conical in form, were often crowned with picturesque churches 
or convents glowing in the warm sunlight. In front lay the mass 
of the Terglou, for the most part veiled in clouds, which produced 
a grand effect at sunset, and then the moon rose most brilliantly 
behind us, and lighted us into Veldes about 10 p.m. Petran’s inn 
proved very comfortable, and a good supper was soon ready, 
but it was difficult to quit the windows of the salle a manger 
which commanded an exquisite view of the lake bathed in soft 
moonlight and still as glass, except when a sudden flash and 
splash announced a fish. It was past midnight when we got 
to bed, but we woke early and I fortunately resolved to turn 
out at once and take advantage of the bright sunshine to see 
the neighbourhood and have a bathe. Both objects were 
satisfactorily accomplished before the others got up, and by the 
time breakfast was over the weather had changed so much for 
the worse, that my hopes of accomplishing the ascent of the 
Terglou next day fell almost to zero. Still I determined to pro- 
ceed to my sleeping quarters at the Belpole hut, in order to be 
ready to take advantage of any favourable change: so after we 
had rowed across the lake and climbed the picturesque rock on 
which stands the castle of the Bishops of Brixen, I set forth in 
a carriage for a three hours’ drive up the valley, and agreed to 
meet the others at this place (Wurzen) some time on the following 
day. It rained almost incessantly till we reached Mitterndorf 
where the road ceases, but whilst getting some lunch and routing 
out the local guide, a fine old Jager, the weather improved and 
the first half of our four hours’ walk to the hut was fine enough. 
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After that, however, we had to encounter a pitiless mélange of 
rain, hail, wind, thunder and lightning, and were by no means 
sorry to reach our quarters which proved remarkably good in 
every respect. Magnificent lightning lit up the rocky amphi- 
theatre, and we kept it up till past 11 over our soup and fire. 
Next morning I crossed a fine Pass, from the summit of which 
the ascent of the Terglou is made, but as the weather continued 
utterly bad I did not make any attempt on the mountain, but 
simply came down the beautiful Kerma Thal and then down to 
this place, (Wurzen, Sir Humphrey Davy’s headquarters), which 
I reached two or three hours before the others, and, being half 
drowned in spite of macintosh and plaid, had to go to bed till 
my things were dried, as my knapsack had been left at Veldes 
to come round with EK. and B. . . . The guides are flourishing, 
though the time must, I think, hang very heavily on their hands. 
. . . I have just discovered a barometer out of order, which I 
can easily repair, and have set Melchior to work to do some 
carving which the job requires in order to be well done. The 
scenery is exquisite. 


Kérscuacu, Gain THAL, May 26. 


Since I despatched my last, we have passed through an 
almost Arctic dispensation, the constant rain to which I then 
alluded having changed to snow, which came lower and lower 
down the hills, till at last it lay deep around us in the valley 
bottom. We made ourselves very cosy however, indoors, 
throughout the day, indulged in a very long night, and on the 
23rd proceeded soon after middle day to Tarvis and Pontafel 
in a carriage. At first nothing could be seen beyond a distance 
of a few hundred yards, but as we proceeded the sky got brighter, 
and before our destination was reached the sun was shining 
brightly, the mists had cleared off, and the great peaks came 
out in all their glory draped with a fresh snowy mantle of 
exquisite purity and beauty which amply repaid us for our 
previous disappointment. At Pontafel, which is close to the 
Italian frontier, we found capital quarters, and starting early 
yesterday morning crossed a beautiful pass to Tréppelach in 
this valley—the Gail Thal—whence we drove to this place in 
the afternoon. There was a great deal of fresh snow—nearly 
a foot in places—and nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
pine woods sparkling in the bright morning sun. En route we 
ascended a Peaklet called the Avernik Kofel from which there 
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was a magnificent view, but all mountaineering properly speaking 
is out of the question for afew days. . . . We have been spending 
the morning quietly here in capital quarters and with better fare 
than has fallen to our lot for some time, and in a few minutes we 
start for Auf der Plécken, a new mountain inn about two hours 
distant where we pass the night, proceeding to-morrow to some 
place in the valley above Cadore. .. . 
PRIMIERO, 2 June 1867. 

We are flourishing, enjoying ourselves thoroughly, and seem 
at last to have got into fine weather, though there is a good deal 
of snow and the passes consequently require more time than 
usual, . . . When I sent off my last, I intended to go to bed 
early and ascend the Antelao the next morning, but there was 
so much fresh snow on the mountain that I resolved at last to 
be prudent and give up the attempt, though it might very 
probably have been successful. The next morning we went up 
together to Cortina, Blackstone and Hare intending to drive 
over the Ampezzo Pass and back whilst Eliot and I made an 
expedition to the Croda Malcora, of which there is a chromo in 
Gilbert and Churchill. On our arrival, however, we found that 
the Austrian engineers are constructing a fortress in the gorge 
near Peutelstein and destroying the ruins of the old castle to 
get more room, in consequence of which neither vehicles nor 
pedestrians are allowed to pass between 9 a.M. and 4 P.M. so 
the excursion had to be abandoned, and Hare and I set off 
together for the Croda whilst Blackstone sketched and Eliot 
visited the studio of Ghedina the painter, to see about some 
commissions which their party had given him two years ago. 
Then we drove down again to San Vito and walked over a pass 
to the Val di Zoldo, where we were taken in by a certain Ceruna 
for whom we had an introduction from Mr. Ball’s friend Malcolm, 
who had come up with Hare from Venice, and was at Cortina 
with us. . . . On the 30th we walked up the Val di Zoldo to the 
village of Pecol at its head, from whence my companions pro- 
ceeded in the afternoon to Caprile, whilst I lodged there and the 
next morning had a most successful and interesting ascent of 
the Civita, one of the highest and perhaps the most beautiful of 
the Dolomites. It was a stiff climb, but we reached the top at 
7 A.M. and had one of the most superb views I ever saw. Return- 
ing to Pecol I crossed the Pass, which the others had traversed 
on the previous day, met them at Alleghé, and proceeded with 
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Kliot to the village of Forno di Canale whilst B. and H. drove 
down to Agordo. Yesterday Eliot and I came to this place 
(Primiero) by a magnificent pass whilst B. and H. drove round 
by the valley route. We have just returned from a delicious 
bath and exquisite stroll of four hours to the old ruined Castello 
di Pietra, and Count Welsperg’s gloriously situated Jagd Schloss, 
and are expecting the welcome announcement of dinner in a few 
minutes. . . . On walking yesterday into a lovely chalet, the 
shepherd at once recognized me, and said that he had seen me 
in Innsbruck last year when he was drilling as a volunteer. 
Last night we had a magnificent thunderstorm with marvellous 
effects of light upon the mountains. .. . 
FucCINE, VAL DI SoLgz, 
9 June 1867. 


On the morning of the 3rd I got up early and crossed over the 
summit of a mountain called the Colle di Luna (which commands 
a most exquisite view) to Feltre, whilst Eliot and Blackstone 
went round by the valley, and, having rejoined forces, we drove 
in the evening by a fine road to Primolano and Borgo, where 
there was a good deal of fighting last year. Next morning we 
proceeded in the same carriage to Trent, a magnificent ride, 
dined there, took leave of Hare, who started for home via Verona, 
despatched our letters, and then drove to Stenico, a village near 
the Brenta Alta, not very far from the Lago di Garda and most 
beautifully situated with a fine old castle. On the 5th we strolled 
to Molveno by the beautiful lake of the same name, and in the 
evening had quite a royal feast on a magnificent Pike and sundry 
other fish, of which an abundant supply is kept in tanks close 
to the shore, ready for the Trent market. On the 6th whilst B. 
and KE. and Jakob crossed the Bocca di Brenta, Melchior and I 
with a native guide ascended the Cima Tosa, the highest peak 
of the group, and got down to the top of the Bocca in time to 
catch the others so that we all went down together to Pinzolo. 
On the 7th we had a pleasant but very easy day, up the Val di 
Genova to a chalet, most charmingly situated, at which we 
passed the night, and crossed a Pass yesterday to this place in 
pouring rain. The weather is, however, magnificent to-day and 
looks more settled than it has yet been, so we quite hope to get 
through a good deal in the Orteler district on the confines of 
which we are now. B. and E. with Jakob intend to cross to- 
morrow direct to Sta. Caterina so as to have a couple of days 
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there, as it is all new to them, whilst Melchior and I make a 
détour to the Martell Thal, which is new to me. We expect to 
meet again on Tuesday or Wednesday, and I will send you a line 
before the end of the week. This I will post here as you will 
get it earlier, and address it to Paris where it ought to reach you 
in good time if you keep to your old plan. . . . I am in first rate 
condition and enjoying myself thoroughly. ... We start for 
our sleeping quarters in a few minutes, 


Sta. CATERINA, 12 June 1867. 


We are getting on capitally and have exquisite weather and 
gloriously clear views, with a fresh northerly breeze, and there 
seems every prospect of its continuance. This valley and its 
mountains are lovelier than ever if possible, and as usual, our 
party are the first arrivals. Eliot and Blackstone with Jakob 
crossed from the Val di Sole on Monday by an easy Pass, whilst 
I had a delightful expedition over the Saént Joch into the 
Martell Thal, taking en route the summit of the Hintere Roth 
Spitze, (about 11,000 feet), which commands an exquisite view 
of the Dolomites, Orteler group, etc. The chalets were unfor- 
tunately all uninhabited, and we therefore had to go a long way 
down the Martell Thal before we could find sleeping quarters, 
but the valley is so lovely that I scarcely regretted the necessity, 
though it involved a long grind back again the next morning. 
We got very comfortable quarters at last, with delicious straw 
to sleep on—a rare luxury—and as usual, the conjuring, 
drawing room lightning, etc., proved a great success. Yesterday 
Melchior and I started about 2.30, walked up the valley to the 
fine glacier, and at 11.30 reached the summit of the Cevedale, 
one of the most beautiful and lofty Peaks of the Orteler group, 
which Brown and I ascended last year when the view was :o 
superb that I could not resist the temptation of repeating the 
dose. We spent about two hours on the two highest points, 
had again a wonderful panorama, exquisitely clear, and got 
down to this place, (Sta. Caterina), about 6 P.M., where we found 
the others who had been up the Confinale and were extremely 
pleased with the expedition. The flowers here are lovely and 
Eliot and I both secured a supply of roots of Daphne which is 
blooming profusely and quite scents the air as one passes. To-day 
we spend here and in the Val Zebru, and to-morrow we cross 
a Pass to Trafoi, whence we return to Bormio either by the 
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Stelvio or by another Col which I made two years ago. On 
Friday night or Saturday morning I hope to reach Tirano and 
get home letters which will decide whether I return direct via 
Pontresina and Chur, or whether I may allow myself time to go 
round by the Italian Lakes, Zermatt, and Geneva, so as to meet 
Brown at Macugnaga. . . . We have come lately upon frequent 
traces of bears in the shape of footprints in the snow, skeletons 
of sheep devoured quite recently, and yesterday, as Melchior and 
I were walking up the Martell Thal a little below the glacier at 
its head, we saw a very fine fox quietly sauntering down towards 
us in entire unconsciousness of our existence as the wind was 
blowing in the wrong direction. We stooped down and he came 
within twenty feet of us before discovering anything, and when 
he found us out, put on a comical look of astonishment, and then 
bowled off along the turf slopes. . . . When Eliot and Black- 
stone arrived here on Monday night, anticipating capital quarters 
and a good dinner, they found to their dismay that the house 
was closed, and it turned out that everyone had gone down to 
Bormio, as it was Whit Monday, which we had entirely forgotten. 
They had therefore to sleep in a little chalet inn across the bridge, 
and put up with their own soup and an awful hen which could 
not be cut up, and could scarcely be eaten anyhow. . . . We 
are all gloriously burnt from the intense heat of the sun upon the 
soft snow. . 


SoNDRIO, VALTELLINA, 
15 June 1867. 


On the afternoon of the 12th, Eliot and I and the guides walked 
part way down the valley with Blackstone, who intended to 
sleep at the Baths of Bormio and cross the Stelvio on the following 
day, whilst we turned up into Val Zebru, proposing to sleep 
at a chalet and cross a high Glacier Pass over one of the ridges 
of the Ortler to Trafoi, where our party would again re-unite. 
This object we most successfully accomplished—Eliot getting 
on splendidly—and a Peak bagged in addition by the way, 
whilst on our arrival a warm greeting from Frau Ortler awaited 
us. Blackstone had arrived about half an hour before, and met 
us with the awful intelligence that all our heavy baggage which 
had been left at Trent eight days before, carefully directed to 
be forwarded at once to Frau Ortler’s care, had failed to make 
its appearance. This was a blow, for we were badly in want of 
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a change, and Blackstone was especially anxious to avoid delay 
in order that he might have two or three days in Paris on his way 
back. Young Ortler was at once despatched to Eyers and Mals 
to make enquiries and forward a telegram to Trent, and as he 
could not return before the middle of the following day there 
was nothing for it but patience, a good dinner, and a good night’s 
rest, both of which were duly enjoyed. The next morning about 
11 we learned that some baggage had been lying for two days 
past at Prad about two hours below Trafoi, and I at once set 
off in pursuit and discovered the truants, the arrival of which 
the stupid landlord had not thought it worth his while to 
announce at Trafoi, much less dreamed of forwarding them 
himself. Blackstone reported the upper part of the Stelvio 
impassable for carriages, so we took an Hinspdnner as far as it 
would go, and transferring the trunks to some porters, impro- 
vised out of a gang of labourers repairing the route, tramped 
over to Sta. Maria just below the summit on the Italian side, 
and slept there last night. We had previously sent Melchior 
over to Bormio with instructions to despatch a carriage at once 
to Sta. Maria to await our arrival, which mission he very success- 
fully executed, as an Englishman staying at the baths with his 
wife, whom Blackstone had seen, and who was travelling with a 
Vetturino, most kindly placed the carriage at our disposal, and 
in it we came down this morning to Bormio, whence we have 
driven to this place [Sondrio]. Blackstone and Eliot, after 
dining with me, drove on direct to Colico, with the intention of 
spending to-morrow at Bellagio and proceeding thence on Monday 
to Lugano. Blackstone will then return direct by the S. Gott- 
hard, whilst Eliot waits for me at Lugano, where I hope to join 
him on Tuesday morning. Meanwhile I and the guides remain 
here, and on Monday I hope to attack my old friend the Disgrazia, 
which, though by no means difficult, is a very beautiful peak, 
and commands a most superb view. The same evening I shall 
endeavour to reach Varenna, whence I can get across to Lugano 
on Tuesday in time to go on with Eliot in the afternoon to Baveno, 
and meet Brown there as agreed upon... . It has rained all 
the morning, but is now exquisitely fine again and promises well. 
I am revelling in cherries, and amongst other dishes at our 
excellent dinner we had a most delicious haunch of a young she 
bear killed in a neighbouring valley with its mother and brother 
a few days ago. . . 
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H6TEL Monte Rosa, ZERMATT, 
22 June 1867. 


I posted my last at Colico on my way to Varenna and reported 
an interesting and successful ascent of the Disgrazia. Our drive 
along the magnificent road which follows the E. shore of the 
lake was most beautiful and delightful, and I think I never so 
fully appreciated the charms of Como, which is certainly seen in 
this way to greater advantage than from the deck of a steamer. 
The contrast too, between the storm and cold of the Disgrazia, 
(on which Melchior and I had each a slight but perfectly harm- 
less touch of frostbite in two or three fingers) to the warmth 
and glow of the lake was as agreeable as it was striking, and 
the guides and I quite revelled in the rich nature around us. 
The following morning, the 18th, we had a pleasant row across 
to Menaggio, and drove thence to Porlezza, in time to catch the 
early steamer for Lugano where I had arranged to meet Eliot. 
He had not, however, made his appearance, but came in about 
an hour with Blackstone by the Como diligence, in which the 
latter at once proceeded on his homeward way via Bellinzona 
and the St. Gotthard... . After dinner Eliot and I and the 
guides drove to Luino on the Lago Maggiore, and rowed thence to 
Baveno, where there is an enormous new inn. To my great 
surprise I could learn no tidings of Brown, and had just despatched 
a telegraphic message to him when I felt a tap on the shoulder 
and there he was. He had been out for a stroll and had neglected 
to insert his name in the travellers’ book, so that the people 
at the hotel had not yet made him out. The meeting was a 
very pleasant one, though somewhat damped by the information 
that he would be compelled to return to Genoa in two or three 
days, and could not therefore accompany me to Zermatt. There 
was an agreeable English Chaplain in the hotel, but very few 
travellers as the early swarm had already passed northwards, 
and the summer tourists had not yet made their appearance. 
Karly next morning (19th) we drove to Omegna, and thence 
crossed by a pass at the head of Val Strona to Ponte Grande in 
Val Anzasca, which we reached about 11 P.M., after a somewhat 
difficult but amusing descent through the chestnut woods, where, 
finding fireflies a rather inefficient mode of illumination, we had 
at length to light two of my candles (for chalet use) and march 
in solemn procession like evildoers performing nocturnal penance. 
For a long time we could not effect an entrance into the hotel, 
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but at length the window of a neighbouring house opened, and a 
man, who proved to be the local judge, informed us that no one 
slept in the hotel itself, but that he would come down and stir 
up the proprietor for us. This was soon done, and in little 
more than half an hour we sat down to an excellent meal of soup, 
fish and cutlets. Eliot decided to go round by the Simplon 

. so the next morning I set off for Macugnaga, Brown kindly 
accompanying me so far, and returning to sleep at Ponte Grande 
in order to reach Baveno yesterday in time for the diligence. 
I spent a pleasant evening with two Englishmen, an Italian, 
three American ladies, and the son of one of them, who had had 
Roman fever and was recommended to stay for some time in 
bracing mountain air. The weather was unpromising, and had 
not much mended when we rose yesterday morning, but the 
guides and I started for the [Schwarzberg] Weiss Thor, and in 
spite of a good deal of fog got over to the Riffel comfortably 
enough. Thereeverything was still in considerable confusion, but 
a good bed and a tolerable meal were soon ready, and I spent quite 
a cosy evening over the kitchen fire. The house has only been 
inhabited four days and, not long before (it is supposed about a 
fortnight), some one broke in, stole forty or fifty bottles of 
champagne and cognac and a good deal of linen . . . and did 
much other damage. Herr Seiler has gone up to-day with the 
Visp authorities to have the facts duly constaté, and it is hoped 
that the thief will be discovered. I had intended to ascend 
Monte Rosa to-day, but the weather was too unpromising to 
give much hope of a view, and so I gave it up and came down 
here after a splendid night’s rest of 11 hours. Herr Seiler has 
purchased the other hédtel (Mont Cervin) of Clemenz, so I hope 
he is flourishing. Eliot made his appearance about | in capital 
condition and we have just been out together to see Peter Taug- 
walder and the graves of our poor countrymen and Croz. A 
simple but handsome monument has been erected over the former, 
and one is preparing for Croz... . 


CHAPTER XI 
1869 


In 1868 Tuckett travelled in Italy, and did not visit the 
Alps. But in 1869 he came back to his old love, though 
his high expeditions are not very numerous or noteworthy. 
He was engaged rather in making up for former failures, 
and in showing his brother-in-law elect, Mr. Eliot Howard, 
spots which were especially dear to Tuckett. Tuckett’s 
guide throughout was Christian Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen, 
who later accompanied him for several summers, while 
Tuckett certainly had Mr. Ball’s Hastern Alps (published in 
1868) in his hands. No letters relating to the 1869 trip 
seem to be extant. 

The party united on May 25 at Salzburg, whence they 
went on by Hallstatt, Aussee, Liezen, Admont, and Eisenerz 
to Johnsbach, and then back to Gstatterboden (1850 feet) 
in the Gesiuse gorge. Hence Tuckett on May 31 made his 
first important ascent of 1869. 


Diary. Gross Buchstein. Tuckett, with Lauener and a 
hunter. 


May 31. Rose at 1, and at 2.15 started for the Gross Buch- 
stein (7297 feet), with Christian [Lauener] and the Jdger, leaving 
Kliot to meet me at Altenmarkt via Admont. At 3.50 stopped 
near the base of the cliffs to have a drink of wine. At 4 on again, 
and at 4.40 halted for breakfast till 5.10. At 6.35 reached the 
summit, mist effects very fine, but view much obscured. At 
9.45 off again, bidding goodbye to our Jager, Joachim Reidegger. 
Descending on the N. side we went down some tremendous 
ravines for at least 2000 feet, and after all, were cut off by great 
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precipices, and had to go back after nearly four hours’ tiring 
climb. At 3.30 reached the col, and at 6.30 the inn at Gstatter- 
boden, I having lost the heel of my right boot in descending. 


The party went on the same evening to Eisenerz, where 
Mr. Howard found his friends next morning. 

On June 1 our party went over to Wildalpen and on 
June 2 reached the famous pilgrimage spot of Mariazell. 
On June 3 they proceeded by Murzzuschlag to Bruck and 
Leoben, finally reaching (June 4) Klagenfurt in Carinthia 
after their wanderings in Western Styria.! 

Tuckett now intended to explore the Terglou region (E. 
of the Predil Pass), where he had met with bad weather in 
1867. With this object in view our party crossed by the 
low Kotscha Pass from Carinthia to Jauerburg in Carniola 
(June 5), and drove the same day past Veldes to Wocheiner 
Feistritz.2 This is the starting-point for the ascent of 
the Terglou (9400 feet), the loftiest summit of the South- 
Eastern Alps. 


Diary. Terglou.2 Tuckett and Howard, with Lauener and the 
Schests, Sr. and Jr. 


June 6. Rose at 8.30, then breakfasted, wrote, saw Schest, 
dined at 12.30, and at 2 started for Mitterdorf and Belpole [now 
spelt Belopolje]. The inn at Feistritz is very good. At 3 
reached Mitterdorf, and at 3.30 quitted it, with Schest and his 
son, reaching the Belpole Alp at 8.30 after numerous halts. 

June 7. Rose at 3, and at 4.30 started, reaching the Kerma 
Pass at 5.20. At 5.40 on again, and at 6.40 reached the Terglou 
Thor, and at 7.7 the Klein Terglou, and at 7.55 the Gross Terglou. 
Fog. At 8.20 left the summit. At 8.45 the Klein Terglou was 
reached, and we halted for awhile, hoping to see the splendid 
view. At 9.55 reached the [Kerma] Pass. Halted till 10.45 for 
food, and bade adieu to Schest and his son, who were well 
satisfied with five “‘Gulden”’ each. At 3.15, after a delightful 
walk, reached Lengenfeld, and stayed for some milk, when we 
started for Ratschach. Gregor Legat (Gemeinde-Diener) of Len- 
genfeld, declares that he has often ascended the Terglou with 
Austrian Engineers, and I think the painter Pernhart. At about 


1 Alpine Journal, iv. p. 345. 2 Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 346-348. 
‘p pp 
3 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 350-359. 
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6 we reached Ratschach, and put up at Peter Kirchmayer’s Inn. 
From the top of the Terglou we thought we could make out 
the sea, but there was a great deal of mist, and the view from 
the Klein Terglou was much better. Made ourselves very com- 
fortable at Kirchmeyer’s, and at 9 to bed. 


As English travellers rarely visit this region, it is well to 
give Tuckett’s diary at length, his next object being the 
ascent of the Mangert or Manhart (8786 feet). 


June 8. Rose at 8 after a capital night, breakfasted, and at 
10.30 set out for a walk. Ascended the Petsch Vrh, behind the 
village, and had a most glorious view of the Prisinig, Mangert, 
Jof di Montasio, top of Terglou, etc., and on the other side of 
the Dobratsch, and the Gail and Drau Thals [sic], with portion 
of the central snowy ranges beyond. At 2 returned, and had 
great fun with the conjuring tricks, one man’s exclamation being 
“Jerusalem steht zwei Paar Stund von Bethlehem.” Peter 
Kirchmeyer is a capital fellow. At 4.45 started with him for the 
Seealmhiitte, and at 6.45 arrived, after climbing a rock to see 
the lakes [7.e. of Weissenfels—see in general Alpine Journal, iv. 
pp. 359-361]. 


Diary. Mangerit1 Tuckett and Howard, with Lauener and P. 
Kirchmeyer. 


June 9. Just as we were starting two gendarmes came in, 
who had been sent for to Kronau by the Burgomaster who 
wished to be our guide, and was jealous. At 3.5 started. At 
3.25 reached the Mirnik [sic] Alp, at 4.15 its upper edge, at the 
foot of the rocks, where a stream comes down. Halted here a 
short time to watch a chamois, and at 4.25 on again, and at 
4.45 halted above a spring till 5.5, and at 5.40 reached the Col 
[v.e. leading to the Predil road]. The view glorious. At 6.15 
on again. (“ Kin Lump, nichts nutziger ungeputzter Sauerkopf ’’) 
[according to the Alpine Journal, iv. p. 362, this phrase, given 
in the diary, was used by Peter Kirchmeyer some hours after 
the gendarmes incident]. At 7.50 reached the summit. The 
view was superb, though the extreme distance was obscured, 
but before long clouds began to come up. The Terglou was 
soon obscured, but looked very fine at first. The Jof di Montasio 
certainly appeared to surpass the Mangert in height [this is 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, iv. pp. 361-365. 
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right, as the Jof is 9039 feet as against the 8786 feet of the 
Mangert], but how [much] was somewhat difficult to say, as the 
mountain behind was hidden. At 9.40 commenced the descent, 
and at 10.20 reached the spot where we had left the luggage, a 
little above the Col. At 11 on again, after bidding goodbye to 
Peter Kirchmeyer, who is a very good fellow, and was well 
satisfied with three Gulden. At 11 off again, and at 1.10 reached 
the Predil road, about a mile below the fortress, and at 1.30 
Mittler Preth, where we halted for coffee. The scenery of the 
Predil is superb, and the cloud effects more gloriously grand 
than anything I have ever seen. A heavy thunderstorm caught 
us here, and we waited till 3.45, when we started in a trap for 
Flitsch, which we reached at 4.45. On the corner of the church 
opposite the hotel is a notice “Tabak und Cigar-Raucher ist 
bei trokener und windiger Witterung unter Straffe [sic] gegen 
zwei Gulden verboten”’ [but W. A. B. C. is able to say of his own 
knowledge that such a notice is common in Swiss mountain 
villages, when the S. wind or Féhn is blowing, in order to 
diminish the risk of fires breaking out]. We were very comfortable 
at the “ Post.” 


Next day, the unwearied Tuckett desired to climb another 
peak of the Julic Alps, the Prestrelenik (8202 feet), but was 
prevented from doing so by rain, and so simply crossed the 
ridge to its E. by the Neveasattel to the Raccolana valley, 
reaching Chiusaforte at its mouth, and pushing on to sleep 
at Resiutta. Next day (June 11) the party pushed on past 
Tolmezzo and Ampezzo di Carnia to Forni di sopra, pro- 
ceeding on June 12 to Cortina (via Pieve di Cadore), where 
Tuckett was warmly welcomed by the Ghedinas of the 
~ Aquila Nera.” From the pass between Forni di sopra and 
Pieve di Cadore Tuckett notes that he climbed “a long way 
up’ the Monte Cridola [8468 feet], and had “a splendid 
view,’ but as he left the Mauria Pass [4262 feet] at 11, and 
regained it at 12.45, his climb cannot have led him any- 
where near the summit of the Monte Cridola. 

Tuckett now proposed to devote a few days to the 
Dolomites round Cortina, which he had rather neglected in 
former years. His first exploit was the second ascent (the 
first had been made by P. Grohmann in 1865) of the now 
well-known Monte Cristallo (10,496 feet), with the first 
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descent from the Cristallo Pass to Schluderbach. But first 
the afternoon of June 13 was spent in excursionising over 
the Tre Croci Pass to the Misurina lake and back. 


Diary. Monte Cristallo and Cristallo Pass1 Tuckett and 
Howard, with Lauener and Santo Siorpaes, of Cortina. 

June 14. Rose at 2.30, and at 3.30 started with Christian 
[Lauener] and Santo Siorpaes for the Cristallo. At 5 reached 
the M. Croce [z.e. the Tre Croci Pass]. Halted for wine till 5.10. 
At 5.53 halted at the foot of the couloir for breakfast till 6.20, 
and at 7 reached the Cristallo Joch [9269 feet], and at 9.10 reached 
the summit [of Monte Cristallo]. At 11 left the summit, and at 
12.15 halted just above the Cristallo Joch for some food. At 
12.40 on again, and at 2.50 reached Schluderbach. The descent 
over the [Cristallo] Glacier proved perfectly easy, but a little 
lower down there is a most curious descent through a hole to 
and down a stream of water. Dined at Ploner’s nice hotel, and 
soon after 4 started in the Hilwagen, reaching Cortina between 
6 and 7. Had tea, and at 9 to bed. 


The following short note in the diary for June 15 explains 
itself, though it does not appear from it which of the three 
peaks of the Tofana was the object of the attempt: 


June 15. Rose at 2.30, and at 4.35 started with Santo 
Siorpaes and Angelo Dimaj for the Tofana, but after getting 
near the foot of the final peak, about one and a half hours below 
the summit, were driven back by snow and rain. At 12 returned 
[to Cortina]. 


That evening Mr. Howard returned, having gone to meet 
Mr. Joseph H. Fox, his wife, and Miss Mary Fox. The 
diary mentions this, as does also Mr. Fox’s Holiday Memories 
(privately printed, 1908, p. 49), which notes that Tuckett’s 
party brought with them green Styrian Rucksacks, which 
they were the first to introduce into Switzerland. 

On June 16 the whole party, ladies included, crossed the 
Tre Sassi Pass to Caprile. Hence next day the gentlemen 
of the party made an ascent of the Marmolata (10,972 feet), 
this being Tuckett’s second visit to the Monarch of the 
Dolomites. 


1 See the 1873 edition of Ball’s Hastern Alps, p. 511. 
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Diary. Marmolata. Tuckett, Howard and Fox, with Lauener 

and Siorpaes. 

June 17. Rose at 1.30, and at 2.30 started for the Marmolata, 
with J., Eliot, Christian, and Santo Siorpaes. At 3.45 reached 
the gorge of Sottoguda, and at 5.40 a hut just below the summit 
of the Fedaja [Pass]. Halted here till 6.25. At 8.20 halted for 
fifteen minutes for third breakfast, and at 10 reached the summit 
[of the Marmolata]. At 11.30 left it. At 12.15 reached our 
third breakfast place. At 12.45 reached the point where we had 
left our luggage a few hundred feet above the valley. Halted 
here for lunch till 1, and at 1.45 met M. and Mary. Halted for 
third lunch till 2.30, and at 5.30 reached Campidello. The 
view from the summit was superb, and I determined that the 
Palle di San Martino and Cimon della Pala were both lower 
[quite right, for the Pala is only 9830 feet, and the Cimon 10,453 
feet]. Had some food. At 7 started for Vigo on foot, whilst the 
ladies drove. At 8.30 arrived at Rizzi’s inn. Had supper, and 
at 10 to bed. 


On June 18 the Fox party went off to Neumarkt, but 
Tuckett and Lauener spent the day quietly at Vigo, going 
on June 19 over the Caressa Pass to Botzen, and on June 20 
up to Klobenstein. Hence on June 21 the two went in 
two and three-quarter hours up the Rittnerhorn (7415 feet), 
returning the same day to Botzen, where the Foxes arrived, 
the entire party going on to sleep at Meran. Hence the 
friends all went on over the Stelvio and Bernina Passes to 
Pontresina, which was reached on the evening of June 24. 
Next day was devoted to a family ascent of the Piz Languard 
(cf. Fox, p. 50). Another climb was made on June 26, that 
of the Piz Corvatsch (11,346 feet), combined with a possible 
new pass, though its exact position is not very clear. 


Diary. Piz Corvatsch.2, Tuckett, Howard, and Fox, with 
Lauener and Peter Jenni. 


June 26. Rose at 3, and at 4.15 started for Piz Corvatsch. 
At 7 halted at the upper hut of Surovel for breakfast. At 7.30 
on again, and at 10.30 reached the first summit, and halted for 
lunch till 12. Returned a short way E. [sic], and then struck 
down straight for Maria Sils [sic], making a new pass. At 2 


1 See Fox, pp. 49-50. 2 Cf. Fox, p. 50. 
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halted for lunch. At 2.50 on again, and at 4 reached Maria 
Sils [sic]. 


June 27 was spent in a stroll to St. Moritz and back in 
the morning, while later Tuckett and Fox, with their guides, 
went to sleep at the Boval hut, with a view to the ascent 
of Piz Bernina. 


Diary. Piz Bernina. Tuckett and Fox, with Lauener and 
Peter Jenni. 


June 28. Rose at 12.15, and at 12.55 started by moonlight. 
At 4.15 halted above the icefall for breakfast, just after a 
superb sunrise. On again at 4.45, and at 5.45 halted at a point 
a few hundred feet below the Cresta Agiuzza Sattel for 10 
minutes. At 6.15 halted at the foot of the aréte to the left of 
the peak for food. At 6.40 on again, and at 7.50 reached the 
summit [13,304 feet]. Left at 9, at 9.45 reached the Sattel, and 
at 10.5 halted above the icefall, where we breakfasted till 10.20. 
At 11.10 halted at the foot of the icefall for food till 11.30, and 
at 12.30 reached Boval. At 2 on again, and about 3 met the 
ladies, Buxtons, etc., on the Glacier. Stayed half an hour 
there, and then all walked down at 5.40 to Pontresina. There 
was a wonderful display of cumulus clouds all round the horizon 
while we were on the summit, but we saw the Disgrazia, the 
Monte Rosa group, and the Oberland summits most beautifully. 
To bed at 10. 


On June 29 the whole party crossed the Julier Pass to 
Chur, but next day it broke up, the Foxes leaving for 
Andermatt, and Mr. Howard for Munich. Tuckett, with 
Lauener, went up by diligence past Spliigen to Hinterrhein. 
But next day he missed the Piz Valrhein or Rheinwaldhorn 
(11,149 feet), as a few days later he missed the Tédi (11,887 
feet), in each case crossing a high pass at the foot of either 
summit. 


Diary. Lenta Pass. Tuckett, with Lauener. 

July 1. Rose at 3, and at 4.15 started for the Piz Valrhein. 
At 6.30 reached the Zapport Alp. On again at 6.35. At 7.30 
halted on a rock commanding a fine view of the Zapport Glacier, 
Piz Valrhein, etc. At 8 on again, entering the Glacier at 8.15. 


1 Cf, Fox, pp. 50-51. 
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At 10.25 reached the Lenta Pass [9692 feet]. At 10.45 left it, 
and at 11.10 halted on the Lenta moraine for food, At 11.15 
on again, and at 12.15 quitted the [Lenta] Glacier. At 12.45 
reached the highest chalet [of Kanal], and at 2.30 Zervreila, 
where we halted till 3.30 for food. One can lodge chez Philip 
Schmidt. At 6 reached Vals am Platz, and saw the sad effects 
of last year’s flood, which passed right through the village, and 
carried away thirteen horses, as many stalls, and injured thirty 
houses. Wonderful escape of one man, who was roused by the 
noise whilst sleeping in a chamber attached to the house, and 
tried to light three matches, but, being unsuccessful, left the 
room, and had only one foot across the threshold, when the 
whole was swept away. All happened between 8 and 10 p.m. 
At 9 to bed, after drawing-room lightning, etc. Wet night. 


Next day, July 2, Tuckett went down the valley to Ilanz. 
and slept at the Rusein Alp huts. 


Diary. Sand Alp Pass. Tuckett, with Lauener. 

July 3. Rose at 4.15, and at 5.15 started for the Sandgrat. 
At 8.15 reached the Col [9121 feet], breakfasted, took leave of 
our porter, and on again at 8.45, reaching the Obersand Alp 
at 9.45, and the Unter Alp at 10.50. Halted for milk till LE30; 
and at 2.15 reached Stachelberg. Wet night. Amusing evening. 


As the morning of July 4 was wet, Tuckett went on in 
the afternoon to Lucerne, where he met divers relations and 
friends, with some of whom he went up Pilatus on July 5, 
mounting from Alpnach, and descending to Hergiswyl. 
From Lucerne Tuckett went to Paris and so home. 

His 1869 journey does not present any very marked 
features, save that (quite common in his case) of covering 
an enormous stretch of ground, for starting from the extreme 
K. end of the Alps he ended at Lucerne in Central Switzer- 
land. 

No sketches occur in his 1869 diary, save a small one of 
the Zervreilerhorn from Zervreila, made on J uly 1. 


CHAPTER XII 
1870 


TucketTT spent this summer entirely in the Eastern Alps, 
mainly in the Dolomites, where he picked up certain peaks 
which had hitherto escaped him, and unsuccessfully tried 
others. His climbing companion was Mr. E. R. Whitwell, 
and his constant guide, as in 1869, was Christian Lauener, 
of Lauterbrunnen. A number of ladies were included in the 
party,! one of whom, Miss E. Tuckett, gave a delightful 
account of the journey, illustrated by charming sketches, 
in her book entitled Zigzagging amongst Dolomites (London, 
1871), which, with the diary, and some printed notices, 
forms the sole authority for the details of the trip, as no 
letters of this year are now extant. 

The party left London on May 13, and made its way by 
Paris and Aix les Bains and the Mont Cenis to Turin, whence 
a pleasant wander through North Italy brought it at last 
to the Baths of Recoaro, above Vicenza. Tuckett himself, 
with Whitwell and the faithful Lauener, quitted the others 
at Verona, and reached (May 21) Recoaro over the Cima di 
Posta (7500 feet).2 From Recoaro the ladies went to 
Bassano and Feltre, while the gentlemen paid (May 23) a 
visit to the German-speaking colony of the “ Sette Com- 
uni.’? At Feltre, on May 28, Santo Siorpaes arrived 
from Cortina, and B. Walther from Pontresina (to accompany 
the ladies, Zigzagging, p. 7). 

From Feltre the climbers crossed the Monte Pavione to 

1 Alpine Journal, vi. pp. 128 and 398. 
2 See the above-mentioned book, p. 5, and Alpine Journal, vi. p. 128. 


3 Alpine Journal, vi. p. 128. 
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Primiero, going up to San Martino di Castrozza the same 
evening. (Tuckett had done this mountain in the reverse 
direction in 1867.) 


Diary. Monte Pavione. Tuckett and Whitwell, with Lauener 
and Siorpaes. 


May 26. Rose at 2, and at 3 started for the Pavione. At 
5.30 reached Aune, and at 5.45 halted higher up for breakfast 
till 6.15. At 9.30 reached the top [7664 feet], and had no view 
on the Italian side, but a very fine one on that of Primiero. 
At 10.30 commenced descent, and at 11.15 halted for lunch, a 
little before reaching the wooden conduit. At 12.40 on again, 
and at 2.15 reached Primiero. At 4.30 on again, for San Martino 
di Castrozza, arriving at 7.7. At 9 to bed. 


Tuckett’s object in coming to San Martino was to attempt 
the still virgin Cimon della Pala (10,453 feet), that splendid 
peak of the Pala Dolomites. 


Diary. Attempt onthe Cimon della Pala.2 Tuckett and Whit- 
well, with Lauener and Siorpaes. 


May 27. Rose at 2.30, and at 4.5 started for the Cimon della 
Pala, and Passo delle Comelle. At 6.35 reached the Pass [8462 
feet], and halted for breakfast rather further on till 7.25. At 
9.45 halted to lunch, not far from the base of the highest point. 
At 10.10 on again, and at 10.40 reached a Pole on a Peak short 
of the Cimon. At 12 began descent as, after sundry attempts, 
it was impossible to go further. At 12.20 halted till 1, and at 
2.15 regained the Col, and at 2.45 started for S. Martino, which 
we reached at 4. At 4.40 on again, reaching Primiero at 6.40. 
Had a meat tea, and at 9 to bed. The new road from Predazzo 
is only carriageable as far as Paneveggio, but may probably be 
completed by Oct. 1871. 


The next day our party rejoined the ladies at Agordo, 
which the latter had reached from Feltre by way of Belluno.? 
Tuckett had already been over the Passo di Canali in 
1865. 

1 Cf. Zigzagging amongst Dolomites, p. 7, and Alpine Journal, v. p. 112, 
and vi. p. 128. 


2 Cf. Zigzagging, p. 7, and Alpine Journal, v. pp. 112-114. 
® See the Zigzagging book, pp. 7-8. 
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Diary. Passo di Canali. Tuckett and Whitwell, with Lauener 
and Siorpaes. 


May 28. Rose at 5, and at 6.22 started for Agordo by the 
Passo di Canali. At 8.20 halted on Alp di Canali to breakfast 
till 8.45. At 11.40 reached the Col [8193 feet]. At 1.15 on again, 
but turned back after about two hours of rock climbing, regained 
a point near the Col at 4.30, and followed the regular route, 
halting at 6 to feed. At 6.30 on again, and at 7.10 reached Pra, 
at 8.35 Taibon, and at 9 Agordo. Met our ladies, had supper, 
and at 11 to bed. 


After a day’s rest at Agordo, the whole party crossed the 
Passo di Cereda [4501 feet] from Agordo to Primiero. 

On May 31 the main mountaineering division of the party 
made an attempt on the still virgin Pala di San Martino, 
Tuckett that day making alone the second ascent of the 
Cima di Fradusta [9649 feet]. 


Diary. Cima di Fradusta Tuckett alone. Attempt on 
the Pala di San Martino. Whitwell, and the two guides.? 


May 31. Rose at 1.30, and at 2.45 started for the Val 
Pravitale. At 4 crossed the stream, and took to the opposite 
bank by a path leading to Val Pravitale. At 5.40 halted on 
the rocks beneath the Col [7.e. the Passo di Ball, 8038 feet]. At 
6.15 on again, and at 7.30 halted in an upland valley at the 
foot of the Palle for second breakfast. At 8 on again, alone, 
for the Fradusta, while the others attacked the Palle. At 11, 
after a long grind reached the summit of the Fradusta. At 
11.45 began descent, and at 12.45 halted in plain below Pa’le 
to watch the others descending. They joined me, and at 1.25 
we reached our breakfast-place. At 2 on again, and, after three 
quarters of an hour’s halt at a chalet to escape rain, and an 
unexpected meeting with the ladies, we all descended together 
to Primiero by 6. Had tea, and at 9.30 to bed. 


Probably on this occasion, as next day, Tuckett gave up 
the proposed climb owing to an old strain.® 
On June | therefore, while Whitwell, with the two guides, 
1 Cf. Alpine Journal, v. pp. 119 and 121, and vi. p. 128. 


* See Alpine Journal, v. pp. 118-121, and the Zigzag book, p. 10. 
8 Alpine Journal, v. p. 114. 
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started for the conquest of the Cimon della Pala,1 Tuckett 
with the rest of the party crossed over by San Martino di 
Castrozza to Paneveggio. The next day, June 2, Tuckett 
accompanied Whitwell for a short distance on the way to 
his bivouac. 

On June 3 Tuckett (for the reason given above) made a 
small ascent alone from Paneveggio, that of the “ Boche 
Berg” or Cima di Bocche (9006 feet), which rises to the 
N. of Paneveggio. 


Drary. Cima di Bocche.2, Tuckett, alone. 


June 3. Rose at 4.30, and at 6 started alone for Moena via 
the Boche Berg. At 7 reached the Boche Alp, and had a 
glorious view of the Cimon, Palle, etc. At 9.15 reached the 
summit [of the peak], and had a superb view, including the 
Pavione, the Cimon group, Monte Agner, Civita [7.e. the Civetta], 
Antelao, Pelmo, Sorapiss, Cristallo, Marmolata, Sella, Langkofel, 
Rosengarten, etc., and the Brenta Alta, Adamello, Presanella, 
Orteler group, Oetz Thal group, Ziller Thal, Venediger, Glockner, 
etc., in the distance. At 11 commenced descent, and at 12.20 
reached the level of the Val Pellegrino, after a delicious walk. 
At 12.30 on again, lovely valley, weather fine, profusion of 
flowers. At 2.15 reached Moena, had some milk, and at 3 started, 
reaching Predazzo at 4.30, where the ladies soon arrived from 
Paneveggio, and Edward [Whitwell] about 7.30 after a successful 
ascent of the Cimon. The inn is most comfortable. At 11 
to bed. 


The next few days were devoted, partly owing to the bad 
weather, to low passes and peaks. On June 4 the gentlemen 
crossed successively the Satteljoch and the Caressa Pass 
from Predazzo to Vigo, where they rejoined the ladies, the 
whole party (June 6) making the ascent (in a snow-storm !) 
of the Sasso dei Mugoni (9082 feet), and on June 8 crossing 
the Fedaja Pass to Caprile.® 

On June 9 Tuckett and Whitwell, with their two guides, 
leaving the ladies to find their way over the mountains to 

1 See Alpine Journal, v. pp. 114-118, and Zigzag book, pp. 12-14. 

2 Zigzag book, p. 13, and Alpine Journal, v. p. 114, and vi. p. 128. 


3 Alpine Journal, vi. p. 128, and for the whole round the Zigzag book, 
pp. 15-20. 
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Cortina and Cadore by the Forcella Forada, went from 
Caprile over the Forcella d’Alleghe (5971 feet), visited the 
Cima di Mezzodi, and descended to Agordo, driving on the 
same evening to Belluno.t Their object was to explore 
certain mountain ranges round Belluno, a ramble of which 
Tuckett has given an agreeable account in the Alpine 
Journal, vi. pp. 128-144 and 398 (see, too, the Zigzag book, 
pp. 24-25). Hence the extracts from the diary are simply 
given here as the original authority. 


June 10. Rose at 9, had a bath, dined, and at 4 started in a 
carriage, reaching Faverga at 4.30, and Cervoi at 4.50. At 
5 off again on foot, but had to halt one and a half hours for 
rain, so did not arrive till 7.50 at Valdart. Had supper, and at 
10 to bed. 

June 1l. Rose at 2, and at 3 started for the Col Vicentino 
[5789 feet, a peak, despite its name]. At 3.40 passed the “‘ Casera 
Costa,’ and at 4.10 reached the summit of the Col Vicentino. 
The sun rose soon afterwards, and the view gradually came out 
superbly. Conegliano, Treviso, Venice, the sea, Padua, Vicenza, 
Belluno, etc., were superbly seen, as well as the Dolomites, with 
the Orteler range beyond. The Sass Mayor [sic], Palle, Cimon, 
Cima di Vezzana, Fradusta, Agner, Marmolata, Civita [7.e. the 
Civetta], Pelmo, Sorapiss, Antelao, Marmarole, etc., were all 
gloriously clear. At 7.40 began descent, and, after a halt of a 
quarter of an hour for some wine, arrived at ‘‘ La Giraffa,”’ at 
Serravalle, at 9.50. Breakfasted, saw Capella di San Lorenzo, 
with frescoes, and picture of St. Jerome, with SS. Lucia and 
Agatha. After breakfast, and a good wash, we went to the Duomo 
to see the picture by Titian of the Virgin and Child in glory, 
surrounded by angels, whilst SS. Andrew and Peter, with square 
cross and keys, look up in ecstasy. Between these, and beneath 
the Virgin, is a fine landscape—not Dolomitic—with the ship 
lifted by waves in the Sea of Galilee. On a sculptured fragment 
in front is written Titian. The composition is fine, and the 
colour sober, reminding me somewhat of Murillo. . . . On either 
side are pictures by Pordenone (? Carpaccio)—lately restored— 
an Annunciation and SS. Peter and Bartholomew, with two 
female heads. These are interesting, though not to be compared 
with the Titian. We also visited a small Gothic Capella di S. 


+ Ci. Alpine Journal, vi. p. 128, and Zigzag book, pp. 22-23. 
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Lorenzo, completely covered with frescoes internally. These 
are much ruined, and appear to be of very different ages—some 
certainly early and of a Giottesque type. Over an altar is a 
fine oil-painting of St. Jerome and SS. Lucia and Agatha, with a 
hill city and landscape in the background, which is fine. It 
—especially the head of St. Agatha—reminded me of Botticelli. 
There are two or three really fine Palazzi in a fine style of 
Venetian architecture, and altogether the place strikes me as 
far more interesting than I had imagined. It is now united 
to Ceneda under the name of Vittoria [really Vittorio], and the 
two number 17,000 inhabitants. At (blank) dined, and at 3.15 
started in a carriage for the Fregona valley, calling on the way 
at Ceneda to see the picture by Previtali of the Annunciation 
in the church of Sta. Maria del Mesco which is very devout, the 
angel especially beautiful. Then to Costa, where is an interesting 
picture in 8. Salvatore of Sandro Botticelli. At 4.35 reached 
Fregona through a most delicious country, undulating and 
richly wooded and cultivated, and vines almost strangling the 
very hazel bushes in the hedges. At 5 reached Piai, and at 5.15 
started again on foot with a porter. At 7.45 reached the Casa 
Cadolten, where the beech woods commenced, and at 8.45 the 
Palazzo. The ascent from Piai commands superb views of the 
plains, and reminded me of that to the Sette Comuni, whilst 
as one turns into the defiles, the sudden change to a wild rocky 
upland is also like that on the road to the Comuni. The 
beech woods are superb, and the undergrowth (?) in the middle 
delightful. The mule path ascends from Osigo, but for pedestrians 
it is shorter from Piai. Edward [Whitwell] was poorly, and we 
were a good deal detained between Piai and Cadolten, otherwise 
two hours would have amply sufficed for this part of the walk. 
There are fourteen guardie boschi at the Palazzo, with a chef. 
June 12. Rose at 9, breakfasted, watched the people from 
all round assembling for mass—a priest having made his appear- 
ance—had a little service by ourselves in the woods, and at 2 
dined. The Guardia-Generale is called Giovanni d’ Oro. At 4.15 
started for, and at 6 reached Canaje, having halted a quarter of 
an hour on the way. We found the people here, as well as at 
four other little Paesz, were all emigrants from the Sette Comuni, 
whence they had removed, as the forests were nearly all [?] 
consumed, and their profession as woodmen was almost gone. 
There were originally five families, and as they increased they 
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split up into as many settlements, of which three are near the 
Palazzo, one near Osigo, and this other here. Altogether they 
number two hundred and eighty souls. One old man here could 
still speak Zembro. Had conjuring, and at 10 to an excellent bed. 

June 13. Rose at 2.45, and at 3.30 started. We lost ground 
through a détour, but at 4.45 reached the Palentina Alp. Then 
had to cross a shoulder, and descend to the left, when we at last 
reached the right valley, and walking up the snow slopes, after 
half an hour’s halt for breakfast, reached the Col to the left of 
the Peak (Monte Cavallo) at 6.15. Following the ridge to the 
right, we reached the second highest Peak at 6.35, and, descending 
slightly, reached the highest of all [7367 feet] at 6.50. Glorious 
view. At 7.40 left, and at 8.45 reached the Pian del Cavallo. 
Had milk, and brousse, and at 9.50 on again, and at 12.40 reached 
Barcis, after having to wade through the stream. Dined and at 
4.15 started for Cimolais, which we reached at 7.45. We went 
to O. Brecha or Brescia’s hotel, supped, and at 10 to bed. 

June 14. Rose at 5, and at 6.15 started for Pieve di Cadore 
via Monte Vedorchia [5889 feet]. At 8.55 reached the foot of 
the Val di Fontane, where the route turns off to the Val di S. 
Maria, and the Pass. At 9.10 halted for breakfast, and at 9.50 
on again, and at 12.5, after various halts, reached the summit 
[Forcella Spé, 6693 feet]. At 12.30 on again, with glorious view 
from Monte Vedorchia, and at 2 pulled up at a Stall to avoid 
heavy rain till 3. Grand thunderstorm and superb views. At 
3.45 reached the bridge, and at 4.5 Pieve di Cadore, where we 
found the ladies. Saw the Titian, and about 6.30 drove off to 
Auronzo, arriving about 9, and found the inn between the two 
villages very comfortable.1 


As Tuckett was unfortunately suffering from the effects 
of a severe blow received on slipping through some snow on 
to a sharp stone,? Whitwell, with the two guides, alone 
conquered first the Piz Popena (10,312 feet, June 16) and 
then the Hohe Gaisl or Croda Rossa (10,329 feet, June 20).8 

Meanwhile, Tuckett, with the ladies, crossed (June 15) 
the Monte Croce or Kreuzberg Pass (5374 feet) from Auronzo 
to Innichen, going on next day to Cortina. 

Tuckett’s leg having improved, the four mountaineers 


1 See the Zigzag book, p. 23. 2 Alpine Journal, vi. p. 398. 
* See Alpine Journal, vi. pp. 399-405, and the Zigzag book, pp. 25-27. 
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were able to climb the Antelao (10,706 feet) together.! It 
will be remembered that Tuckett had previously failed on 
this peak. 


Diary. Antelao. Tuckett and Whitwell, with Lauener and 
Siorpaes. 

June 18. Rose at 1, and at 1.55 started for the Antelao, 
reaching the Forcella Piccola at 3.55. Breakfasted, and at 4.35 
on again. At 7.40 reached the summit, after another quarter of 
an hour’s halt. Mist at first concealed the view, but afterwards 
it cleared off beautifully. By my level the height of the Sorapiss 
is almost exactly the same [it is only 112 feet lower]. We 
ascended all three peaks, of which the furthest is the highest. 
At 9.20 began descent, and at 10.25 halted a little above the 
Forcella Piccola for food till 11.10. At 11.22 reached the 
Forcella. At 11.45 on again, and 12.30 reached San Vito. At 
1 left in Ghedina’s carriage, and at 2 arrived at Cortina, where 
we found the J. Symonds already arrived. In the evening Eliot 
[Howard] also turned up.? 


As Tuckett’s leg still gave him trouble, he had to allow 
Whitwell to make the first ascent (June 20) of the Hohe Gaisl 
or Croda Rossa, while he himself limited his activities to 
the Tofana, on which, too, he had previously failed. He 
spent the preceding night at the Rumerlo or Romerlo hut, 
one hour above Cortina. 


Diary. Tofana di Fuori® Tuckett, with A. Lacedelli, and 
Pietro Ghedina. 

June 20. Rose at 1.30, and at 2 started. At 3.10 reached 
the Forcella della Costa, and at 3.23 the Forcella della Valle, 
where we halted till 3.30. At 5 halted for breakfast. At 5.35 
on again, and at 6.55 reached the summit of the most Northerly 
peak [of the Tofana]. The N. Peak [10,604 feet] is by my level 
15 to 20 feet lower than the middle one, and exactly the same 
height as the S.W. Peak [really the Central peak is 10,634 feet, 
and the 8.W. peak 10,565 feet]. We had a glorious view at 

1 Alpine Journal, vi. p. 402, and the Zigzag book, p. 26. 

2 &. H. was disabled for any serious climbing by a shooting accident 
in the previous autumn, 

3 Cf. Alpine Journal, vi. pp. 402 and 405, and the Zigzag book, pp. 27- 


28, and E. Richter, Die Erschliessung der Ostalpen, Berlin, 1894, ili. p. 488, 
note 2. 
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first, but after a time mist came up. At 8.35 saw the others on 
the summit of the Gaisl. At 9.35 commenced descent into Val 
Travernanzes. At 10.35 reached the Col [the Forcella della 
Fontana Negra] between the Middle and 8.W. peak, and had a 
glorious view of the Pelmo [? Antelao], between the two. 
Instead of descending to the Tre Sassi route, we now turned to 
the right, after descending a fine couloir, and at 10.45 reached 
a lower Col, close to the N. point of the 8.W. Peak. Hence 
there is only one passage to the Val Travernanzes, keeping well 
to the right to avoid some perpendicular cliffs, down which fell 
two very lofty and beautiful cascades. At 11.45 reached the 
valley, and at 12.10 on again aftera feed. At 1.25 met the ladies 
at the exit of the valley. Alessandro Lacedelli accompanied me, 
and Pietro Ghedina. At 2.15 reached a lovely little Alp, where 
we dined. At 5.15 set off again after a jolly picnic with the 
ladies and Symonds, at which Edward [Whitwell] arrived about 
4, with C. [Christian] and S. [Siorpaes] from a successful attack 
on the Gaisl.t At 6.20 reached Cortina. After tea had music 
and dancing, and at 10.30 to bed. 


On June 21 the whole party crossed the Tre Sassi Pass to 
Pieve d’Andraz.?_ The day following Tuckett and Whitwell, 
with the two guides, ascended the Sett Sass (8406 feet), 
whence they enjoyed a glorious view, Tuckett thence sketch- 
ing the Cimon della Pala,? and then rejoined the ladies over 
the Incisa Pass, all sleeping at Corfava.4 Next day they all 
went on by the Grédnerjoch to St. Ulrich in the Grédnerthal.® 

Hence the four mountaineers attempted the grand peak 
of the Langkofel (10,427 feet), which had been first con- 
quered by P. Grohmann on August 12, 1869, but, mistaking 
the right line, only attained a point on the ridge some way 
to the 8. of the highest point.® 


Diary. Attempt on the Langkofel.? Tuckett and Whitwell, with 
Lauener and Siorpaes. 

June 24. Rose at 2.15, and at 3.5 started [from a hut on the 

Christiner Weiden] for the Langkofel after a good breakfast of 


1 See Alpine Journal, vi. p. 405. * See the Zigzag book, pp. 27-28. 
* This sketch is reproduced in the Alpine Journal, v. p. 113. 
4 See the Zigzag book, pp. 28-29. ° See the Zigzag book, pp. 30-31. 


6 Cf, Alpine Journal, vi. p. 96. 7 See the Zigzag book, pp. 31-32, 
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bread and milk. At 4.10 halted for five minutes within the 
valley between the Blatkofel [Plattkofel] and the Langkofel. 
Then turned to left, and struck up grass slopes, leading to a 
broad couloir. At 5.15 reached a ridge on its left (true right) 
separated by another broad couloir from the ridge visible from 
the hut to the right of the Peak. Halted for breakfast till 5.50, 
and, after again climbing for more than an hour, had to return 
to the valley at 8.10. At 8.45, after crossing a shoulder to the 
left of another couloir, down which a stream flowed, fed, and at 
9.15 on again, reaching a snow-field or glacier, which led us to 
the Kamm at 10.30. At about 1, after a long climb along the 
[S.] aréte, we found a bad place, and Edward went on alone 
to the next summit, across a bad Hinschnitt. There he found 
Herr Waitzenbauer’s bottle [left in July, 1869], and thought it 
was about 40 feet below the summit, and at some distance from 
it. At 2.30 he returned, and we commenced descent. The 
*“‘Herr’s’”’ peak is 8. of the highest, and separated by two others 
from it. At 4 reached the point of the aréte gained at 10.30 a.m. 
and followed down the snow. Soon a terrible thunderstorm came 
on, with fearful hail, three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The 
rose-coloured lightning played all about us and even my fingers 
received an electric shock. Water poured down every couloir, 
and we had to push down this stream of water and hail, wetted 
to the skin. At 6 finally left the rocks, halted a few minutes 
for some bread and wine, and about 8 reached a chalet where we 
got milk, Schnaps and wine, and a man with a lantern to guide 
us to Bad Ratzes. Going on about 9, or a little before, we 
reached the Baths at 11.15, after a pleasant [?] walk, having 
thus been twenty hours since leaving the chalets. 


At Ratzes the wearied mountaineers received a warm 
reception from the ladies, who had come thither from 
St. Ulrich over the Seiser Alp, and who had been very 
anxious about their non-arrival earlier.t 

On June 25 the whole party went on by Atzwang to 
Botzen, whence on June 27 the four climbers went up to 
Trafoi. Tuckett was now in his old hunting grounds, wish- 
ing to make once more the ascent of the Ortler, which he 
had first visited in 1864.? 

But wet weather baulked Tuckett’s plans, so the four 


1 The Zigzag book, p. 32. 2 See the Zigzag book, pp. 32-34. 
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went on June 28 from Trafoi round to Sulden (the ladies 
crossing the Reschen Scheideck to Landeck). Tuckett notes 
that there he “ dined in the very little Pfarrhaus [Eller’s], 
and then strolled up to Gampenhof [the scene of his 1866 
adventure], where I was warmly greeted by the hostess, who 
well remembered the event.” 


Diary. Ortler1 Tuckett and Whitwell, with Lauener and 
Siorpaes. 

June 29. Rose at 1, and at 1.50 started for the Orteler. At 
3.25 reached the foot of the rocks, and at 4.10 the Kamin. Halted 
till 4.20, and again at 4.40 on the ridge just before descending 
into the Tabaretta Schlucht, and at 5.15 on again, and at 5.25 
reached the head of the Tabaretta Schlucht. Halted till 5.40, 
and at 8.10 reached the summit. Halted till 8.45, and at 9.20 
reached the head of the Tabaretta Schlucht. Halted for food 
and a pipe till 10.35. At 11.85 reached the Heiligen Drei 
Brunnen, and at 12.5 Trafoi. Dined, and at 2 on again in the 
carriage, reaching Schluderns at 3.35. Left at 3.45, and at 5.25 
reached Matsch [in the Matscherthal]. Had some food, and at 
6.30 on again. Glorious view of the Orteler. At 8 reached the 
Martell Hof. At 9 to bed. 


A well-spent day indeed! from Sulden over the Ortler to 
Trafoi, and then up the long Matscherthal to its very head. 


Diary. Weisskugel and Hintereisjoch.2. Tuckett and Whitwell, 
with Lauener and Siorpaes. 


June 30. Rose at 1.15, and at 2.15 started for the Weiss 
Kugel. At 4.20 reached the foot of the [Matsch] Glacier, and at 
4.50 halted for breakfast. At 5.27 on again, taking to the ice 
at 6.5, and at 8.40 gained the summit [12,291 feet]. Fed, and 
at 10.5 commenced descent. At 10.25 reached Matscher Joch 
[z.e. the present Hintereisjoch, 11,369 feet, see above under June 
24, 1865]. We went straight up to the left of the rocks dividing 
the Glacier on the other side. At 1.5 quitted the ice by its 
right bank, and halted on the Hoch Joch path for food till 1.50. 
At 3.30 reached Fend [7.e. Vent]. Fed, and at 5.30 on again, and 
at 8.55 reached Sdlden. At 10 to bed. 


This was the end of Tuckett’s climbing season of 1870. 
1 See the Zigzag book, p. 36. * The Zigzag book, p. 36. 
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Next day he went down the Oetzthal and on to Innsbruck, 
whence Siorpaes departed for Cortina, and Lauener went on 
to Munich to see about lost luggage. From Innsbruck 
Tuckett and Whitwell went over the Scharnitz or Seefeld 
Pass to Mittenwald, and on to Partenkirchen (where they 
rejoined the ladies) and Ober Ammergau, where on July 3 
they witnessed the famous “ Passion Play,’ some of the 
few English who did so in 1870. For only a week later the 
great Franco-German war broke out! The journey home- 

ward from Munich was made by way of Heidelberg. 


LETTERS 
From Mrs. J. A. Symonds 


HEILIGENBLUT, 25 June 1870. 

The Post only comes up here twice a week, and letters un- 
claimed are left at the Pfarrhaus till called for... . 

At Cortina we found the Tuckett Gesellschaft, nine persons 
including three guides, of whom one attended to the feminine 
detachment, while the other two carried ice axes and ropes, 
and went up peaks. Mr. Tuckett and his friend went up a peak 
every night, and came down towards midday with perfectly 
tanned faces. . . . We went such an amusing picnic with them 
in a big Bergwagen, which they had learned to christen “ bear- 
garden ’’ because they always made such a noise when they got 
into one to cover the jolting. We hada kettle and made excellent 
soup of Liebig, and all sorts of dried vegetables made into a 
brick, and the two people who had been up peaks, of course came 
down and joined us in the most charming little green plateau 
with a solemn ring of pine trees round it, and above the silent 
savage Dolomites, hemming out the world. It was one of the 
best days I ever remember. You would like Cortina—it is a 
paradise of rolling green meadows, where the flowers grow so 
thick you can hardly see the grass, and the valley is so wide that 
the cool north wind blows down it all day long; a real luxury 
after the stuffy valleys we had been living in. And such 
flowers! We found a big orchis, Venus’ slipper I think it is ; 
with a single flower on a tall stalk, a yellow slipper in the middle, 
surrounded by four long spiral horns like some old hornet... . 


1 See the Zigzag book, pp. 37-38. 
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And there is a pink Daphne which covers all the hills, and Mr. 
Tuckett said when he made his early starts before daylight, the 
air upon the mountain side was heavy with its fragrance. . . 

You would like the inns in this country; big Bauern-hof 
cottages with an enormous stove in the stube, and a four-post 
bed over it for winter, tables and floors which shine with scrub- 
bing. . . . And the people are so friendly, and everything they 
give one so good and abundant, though simple. . . . 


Letter from J. A. Symonds 


HEILIGENBLUT, 24 June 1870. 


We left Cortina on Wednesday, slept at Lienz, and yesterday 
we came to Heiligenblut. . . . It is a wonderful place worthy 
its name. It has a splendid old Gothic church with relics and 
a legend. The spires of the Gross Glockner all ice and snow, 
with its huge glacier, rise above it, and a tawny torrent goes 
raging past. I wish you could have traversed the slopes, blazing 
with alpenrose, over which we walked to-day, beneath the shade 
of gigantic larches. There is a blue clematis as large as an Admiral 
butterfly, which climbs into the pines and rhododendrons here 
adding greatly to their beauty. I do not know when I have been 
so much fascinated by any place as by this. Few English people 
have ever heard of it, and so the inns are quite unsophisticated. 
They have rafters in the entrance hall especially fitted up for 
swallows. There the swallows build mud nests full of young 
ones, and the old birds fly in and out through the hall door to 
fetch food. The little birds scream when they are being fed. 
The day before the Tucketts left Cortina we had a most amusing 
picnic with them. Mr. Tuckett had ascended one peak, the 
Tofana, that morning, and a friend of his, Mr. Whitwell, had made 
an ascent of the Croda Rossa at the same time. We attended 
the ladies to a green Alp between these two mountains, upon 
which the two climbers descended. Then we dined and after- 
wards all rode home together with the guides in a gigantic hay 
cart singing English, German and Italian songs—at least those 
who could sing did. 


CHAPTER XIII 
1871 


Owi1ne to the exceeding wetness of the early summer of 
1871, Tuckett did very little high climbing. The party 
included a number of ladies, while Mr. J. H. Fox, and later 
Mr. E. R. Whitwell, accompanied Tuckett on his ascents, 
the guides being Christian Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen, and 
Frangois Dévouassoud, of Chamonix (the latter being speci- 
ally charged with the care of the ladies). 

Aiter a few days’ sojourn at Sixt, the ladies went over 
the low Cols de la Golése and de Coux to Champéry. Tuckett 
and Fox tried to gain the same point direct by the Col de 
Sageroux (7917 feet, crossed by Tuckett as far back as 
1859), but the vast mass of snow on the Champéry slope 
compelled them to return to Sixt, and gain Champéry by 
the ladies’ route. 


Diary. Col de Sageroux1 Tuckett and Fox, with Christian 
Lauener. 


June 12. Rose at 3.30, and at 4.40 left. At 6.15 foot of Pas 
de Boré [sic], and at 7 chalets of Boré [sic]. Halted for break- 
fast till 7.35. Superb day. Took a straight cut for the Col, 
instead of going round by the Pierre [& Dard], and upper Alp, 
struck [sic] straight for the Pass. Found it impossible to 
descend, and so had to return after hours of grinding through 
deep snow. Down to Samoéns and slept there. 


Next day our mountaineers went on to Champéry, and 
slept in the chalets of Bonaveau. 


Ci. Alpine Journal, v. p. 338, and Fox’s Holiday Memories, pp. 52-53. 
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Diary. Dent du Midi. Tuckett and Fox, with Christian 
Lauener. 

June 14. Rose at 1.30, and at 2.20 started for the Dent du 
Midi. At 4.35 halted on the plain below the Col de Susanfe 
for breakfast till 4.55. At 8.50 reached the summit [10,696 feet]. 
Glorious view. Stayed till 11, and at 12.20 reached the level 
of the plain of Susanfe. At 1.15 on again, reaching the chalets 
at 2. Halted for food here, till 3.15, and at 4.15 reached Cham- 
pery. 

The whole party went from Champéry down to Montreux. 
Thence they worked their way along the N. base of the 
Bernese Oberland, by easy passes, first ascending the 
Chamossaire (June 17, 6943 feet) from the Hétel des Diab- 
lerets. From that hotel the Col de Pillon led to Gsteig, and 
the Krinnen Pass on to Lauenen (June 19). Tuckett had 
slept out that day for the Diablerets, on which he failed,? 
returning at 8 a.m. to the hotel, and later starting with the 
ladies. On June 20 Tuckett stayed at Lauenen, hoping for 
the Wildhorn next day,? but the weather was then wet,'so 
that on June 21 he followed the rest over the Triittlisberg 
Pass to Lenk, visiting the Sieben Brunnen in the afternoon. 
On June 22 Tuckett went over the Hahenmoos Pass to 
Adelboden, thence down to Frutigen, and then past Kander- 
steg up to Schwarenbach. 


Diary. Wildstrubel.t Tuckett and Fox, with Christian Lauener. 

June 23. Rose early, and at 4.5 started for the Wildstrubel. 
At 6.50 halted for lunch, and at 7.25 on again, and at 9.30 
reached the summit [? which of the three peaks ?]. At 11.10 
off again, and at 1.5 reached the Gemmi. Waited for the ladies, 
and went down with them to Leukerbad. 


The whole party, after spending two wet days at the 
Belalp, made the round from the Rhone valley by rail via 
Lausanne and Berne to Interlaken. 

Tuckett, ever active, visited the Schafloch in the Justisthal 
on his way from Thun to Interlaken. As this excursion is 

2 Che Pox, to. 03. 2 See Alpine Journal, v. p. 338. 


3 Alpine Journal, v. p. 338. 
4 Cf. Alpine Journal, v. p. 338, and Fox, p. 53. 
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not often made, it may be well to copy the entry in his 
diary for June 28 : 1 


Left Berne at 8.20 for Thun, and at 9.45 reached Gunten, and 
went on to Sigriswyl at once. At 10.10 reached Sigriswyl. At 
10.40 on again, and at 12.10 halted at the Bergli Alp [in the 
Justisthal] for food. At 12.45 on again, and at 1.50 reached 
the “ Schafloch.”’ 


External Temperature 7 ‘ : : a Ler ae Gare 

End of cave : : ‘ Aphids 

Hollow [?] cupola aboeel ice- -fall hin) : , Se a taste 
Ditto (ice) ' eS OO 


At 2.40 entered, and at 4 came out. Had some food, and at 
4.30 on again, reaching the Bergli Alp at 5.10. Halted for milk, 
and at 5.20 on again, reaching at 6.10 Sigriswyl, and Merligen 
at 6.50. At 7.10 off again in a boat, and at 8.30 reached N euhaus, 
got a trap, and at 9 reached the Pension Ritschard at Interlaken. 


Next day (June 29) Tuckett went up from Interlaken to 
the Schynige Platte, and tried to get to the Sigisthal for 
the Faulhorn, but there was too much snow, so that he went 
down from the Iselten Alp to Giindlischwand,? and slept 
that night at the Giessbach. Here no doubt he rejoined the 
others, with whom on June 30 he crossed the Great Scheidege 
to Grindelwald, where the party was soon reinforced by 
Mr. KE. R. Whitwell, and his special guide, Ulrich Lauener. 

On July 1, the late Miss Brevoort and her nephew 
W.A. B.C. (who had been at Grindelwald since June 22, with 
their guides, Christian and Ulrich Almer) were visiting the 
Rev. J. M. Elliott’s grave in the village churchyard, when 
they came across (so says W. A. B. C.’s diary) the whole 
“ Zigzag ”’ party.® 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, v. p. 339. 2 Cf. Alpine Journal, v. p. 339. 

8 This is perhaps the best place at which to insert a short notice of 
my personal relations with Tuckett. The first letter I ever received 
from him is dated March 1, 1868, and contains many helpful hints as to 
a journey in the Tyrol, supplementing his notes published in the Alpine 


Journal, iii. pp. 217 sqq. That letter was followed by two others, dated 
March 5 and December 3. That was the beginning of a long correspond- 


ence with him, which ended only a few days before his death. In 


November 1869 we exchanged several letters, relating to my proposed 
visit to the Dauphiné Alps, which Tuckett had so thoroughly explored 
in 1862. In his letter addressed to me on November 23, 1869, he suggested 
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On the afternoon of July 2 (Sunday) W. A. B. C.’s party 
walked from Grindelwald up to Hétel Bellvue on the Little 
Scheidegg, followed a little later by Tuckett, Fox and 
Whitwell, with the two Laueners. 

Next day, July 3, Tuckett’s party tried the Kiger, but 
was nearly carried away by a huge avalanche. Tuckett’s 
diary, just then extremely brief, simply notes: ‘July 3. 
Tried Eiger, but failed. Avalanche.” But he gave a very 
vivid and fascinating account of his great adventure in the 
Alpine Journal, v. pp. 341-345 (much of this article is re- 
printed by Fox, pp. 55-71, and see pp. 309-315 below). 
W. A. B. C. well recollects how, coming down to breakfast 
that day, he had the whole story quite fresh from the mouth 
of Tuckett. It was a marvellous escape! and probably the 
most terrible experience Tuckett ever had in the Alps, save 
perhaps in 1874 on the Rochemelon, when lightning formed 
the great peril. 

On the way down, the party took shelter for a short 
space on the top of the Eiger Rothstock (8754 feet), a small 
rocky peak very conspicuous from Grindelwald, and men- 
tioned under the name of “ rubeus truncus ”’ in a boundary 
document dated 1252, though it does not seem to have been 
visited by travellers (as far as records go) till it served as a 
place of refuge for Tuckett’s party. 

It is characteristic of Tuckett’s untiring energy that, 
writing of this great avalanche, he was led on to add to his 
article a most interesting note as to the derivation of the 
word, and of the German equivalent, Lawine.1 

Later in the day (July 3) the ladies of Tuckett’s party 
arrived at the Little Scheidegg, and there was much merry 


that I should become a member of the English Alpine Club, an offer gladly 
accepted by me; I was then only 19} years of age, but had made 6 
Alpine journeys. He was my ‘“seconder”’ (R. B. Heathcote being my 
proposer), and I was elected, I think, on January 25, 1870 (my name having 
been accidentally omitted in the list of candidates for the ballot of 
December 15, 1869), so that I used jokingly to call Tuckett my ‘‘ Alpine 
godfather.’’ He congratulated me on my election in a letter of February 
12, 1870, in which the details of my visit to Frenchay (proposed by him 
on December 2) were settled, a visit which came off on February 18-21, 
1870, when we had many long discussions on matters relating to Dauphiné. 
1 See Alpine Journal, v. pp. 346-349. 
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glissading down a slope of snow quite close to the hdtel, 
while in the evening we all went to hear the guides singing 
in the Gaststube. 

Tuckett’s party left on July 4, reaching Interlaken via 
Miirren and Lauterbrunnen. Mr. Whitwell remained till 
July 5, when his party crossed the Jungfraujoch (weather 
not allowing the traverse of the Jungfrau), while W. A. B. C.’s 
made the second passage of the Higerjoch. 

Tuckett’s party went from Interlaken straight back to 
England, stopping for three days in the environs of Paris, 
which still showed traces of the occupation by the Germans. 

Tuckett’s trip of 1871 was thus one of the least successful 
of any made by him, for the weather in the early summer 
was really terrible. But it deserves notice that it was 
devoted wholly to Switzerland (mainly the Bernese Ober- 
land), and was sandwiched in between two journeys of 
which that of 1870 was made eaclusively, and that of 1872 
mainly, in the Eastern Alps. 


A Race For LIFE 
Published in the Alpine Journal for May, 1872 


The night of July 2nd found Fox, Whitwell, and myself, with 
Christian Lauener and his brother Ulrich, at the highly-to-be- 
recommended inn on the Wengern Scheideck, bent on trying 
what might prudently be effected on the morrow, if the weather 
should prove favourable. 

Quitting our comfortable quarters between 3 and 4 a.M. on 
the 3rd, we skirted the ridge which rises from the Pass itself to 
the summit of the Fallbodenhubel, and, still maintaining a south- 
easterly direction after passing the latter, soon found ourselves 
at the edge of the valley occupied by the Eiger Glacier, up which 
our course, now bending to the left, lay. During a short halt 
at this point, we became aware that we were being followed at 
no great distance by another party, and in a few minutes were 
joined by Christian Almer, his son, and a porter, who were to 
accompany our friends Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge over the 
Eiger Joch on the following day, and, stimulated by our example, 
and with a view to shorten the work of the morrow, were off to 


explore. ... 
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Pushing on again in company, and entering upon the glacier, 
now entirely concealed by snow, we soon had to bid adieu to 
the others, who struck off to the right for its southern arm, 
separated from the branch up which our course lay by the great 
rocky buttress which descends from the Klein Eiger. The 
northern affluent of the Eiger Glacier lay between the base of 
this buttress on our right and the Rothstock—a mere irregular 
tooth jutting out rather boldly and picturesquely from the 
western aréte of the Eiger itselfi—on our left. The lower and 
upper portions of the ice-stream are to some extent divided, at 
least towards the right or Rothstock bank, by a rocky barrier or 
step (stufe), which, however, presents no sort of difficulty. 
Bearing, therefore, most fortunately as it proved in the sequel, 
well to our left, so as to hug the cliffs of the Rothstock and keep 
as much as possible out of the track of any avalanches, we 
advanced at a steady pace, considering that the snow was 
much softer than was agreeable or desirable at so early an 
hour. 

We were nearly opposite the highest point of the Rothstock, 
whose cliffs, here slightly receding so as to form a sort of bay in 
the direction of the chord of whose arc we were at the moment 
moving, were probably about a hundred yards distant. Ulrich 
Lauener was leading, followed successively by Whitwell, Christian, 
and Fox, whilst I brought up the rear. The rope had not yet 
been resorted to, most providentially for us, as it would neces- 
sarily have hindered our freedom of movement. The morning 
was dull, and though by this time—about five o’clock I imagine— 
there was plenty of light for all purposes, there was nothing at 
the moment at all exhilarating or exciting in our proceedings 
as we trudged steadily up the gently inclined slopes straight for 
the base of the Kiger. 

It will be within the recollection of most, and at any rate a 
map or photograph will make it abundantly clear, that at the 
point we had reached we had the Eiger itself directly in front, 
rocks forming its lower portion, though wonderfully masked by 
masses of snow, which almost filled up the spaces between the 
successive ledges, and rendered its appearance very different 
from that which it usually presents in July. Above these was 
the beautiful western snow aréte running up at a high angle to 
the summit. From this last another snowy ridge descends in a 
south-west direction to the Klein Eiger, more than 1600 feet 
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below it, and it is the prolongations of these two arétes which 
form the boundaries of the north branch of the Higer Glacier. 
Enclosed by them, and in the hollow or re-entering angle between 
the summits of the greater and lesser Eiger, a considerable mass 
of glacier descends very steeply, and terminates in a lofty cliff 
of ice or névé, probably 250 to 300 feet in height, which seems to 
hang suspended some 2000 feet above the Eiger Glacier, and is, 
so to speak, connected with the latter by a steep couloir, broken 
here and there by rocks, and gradually broadening out in a funnel 
shape until it ultimately blends with, or enlarges into, the main 
valley up which we were advancing. 

I have said that Ulrich was leading, and I may here remark 
that he is a little hard of hearing ; and though his sight, which 
had become very feeble in 1870, is greatly improved, both ear 
and eye were perhaps less quick to detect any unexpected 
sound or movement than might otherwise have been the case. 
Be this as it may, when all of a sudden I heard a sort of crack 
somewhere up aloft, I believe that, for an instant or two, his 
was the only head that was not turned upwards in the direction 
from which it seemed to proceed, viz., the hanging ice cliff ; 
but the next moment, when a huge mass of sérac broke away, 
mingled apparently with a still larger contingent of snow from 
the slopes above, whose descent may, indeed, have caused, or 
at least hastened, the disruption of the glacier, every eye was 
on the look out, though as yet there was no indication on the part 
of any one, nor I believe any thought for one or two seconds 
more, that we were going to be treated to anything beyond a 
tolerably near view of such an avalanche as it rarely falls to 
any one’s lot to see. Down came the mighty cataract, filling 
the couloir to its brim; but it was not till it had traversed a 
distance of 600 to 800 feet, and, on suddenly dashing in a cloud 
of frozen spray over one of the principal rocky ridges with which, 
as I have said, the continuity of the snow slope was broken, 
appeared as if by magic to triple its width, that the idea of 
danger to ourselves flashed upon me. I now perceived that its 
volume was enormously greater than I had at first imagined, 
and that, with the tremendous momentum it had by this time 
acquired, it might, instead of descending on the right between 
us and the rocks of the Klein Eiger, dash completely across the 
base of the Eiger itself, in front of us, attain the foot of the 
Rothstock ridge, and then trending round sweep the whole sur- 
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face of the glacier, ourselves included, as with the besom of 
destruction. 

It would need the pen that has described the “ Vision of 
Sudden Death ” to analyse the exact impression which such a 
process of almost “‘ unconscious cerebration ”’ produced ; and if 
I were but a De Quincey, I would hold my readers for a few 
minutes in suspense, as I piled up simile upon simile, and made 
them realize—though even then but imperfectly; for what 
word-painting can grapple with such a subject ?—the awful 
downward rush, the ‘swift destruction unawares” of the 
coming horror! As the great master of prose to whom I have 
alluded remarks: ‘‘ Meantime one aspect of sudden death there 
is, one modification, upon which no doubt can arise, that, of 
all martyrdoms, it is the most agitating, viz., when it surprises 
a man under circumstances which offer, or which seem to offer, 
some hurrying, flying, inappreciably minute chance of evading 
it. Sudden as the danger which it affronts, must be any effort 
by which such an evasion can be accomplished.’ I instinctively 
bolted for the rocks of the Rothstock—if haply it might not be 
too late—yelling rather than shouting to the others, ‘‘ Run for 
your lives! ”’ 

Ulrich was the last to take the alarm, though the nearest to 
the danger, and was thus eight or ten paces behind the rest of 
us, though he, too, shouted to Whitwell to run for his life directly 
he became aware of the situation; but by this time we were 
all straining desperately through the deep, soft snow for dear 
life, yet with faces turned upwards to watch the swift on-coming 
of the foe. I remember being struck with the idea that it seemed 
as though, sure of its prey, it wished to play with us for awhile, 
at one moment letting us imagine that we had gained upon it, 
and were getting beyond the line of its fire, and the next, with 
mere wantonness of vindictive power, suddenly rolling out on 
its right a vast volume of grinding blocks and whirling snow, 
as though to show that it could outflank us at any moment if 
it chose. 

Nearer and nearer it came, its front like a mighty wave about 
to break, yet that still “on the curl hangs pausing”; now it 
has traversed the whole width of the glacier above us, taking a 
somewhat diagonal direction; and now run, oh run! if ever 
you did, for here it comes straight at us, still outflanking us, 
swift, deadly, and implacable! The next instant we saw no 
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more ; a wild confusion of whirling snow and fragments of ice 
—a frozen cloud—swept over us, entirely concealing us from 
one another, and still we were untouched—at least I knew that 
I was—and still we ran. Another half-second, and the mist had 
passed, and there lay the body of the monster, whose head was 
still careering away at lightning speed far below us, motionless, 
rigid, and harmless. It will naturally be supposed that the race 
was one which had not admitted of being accurately timed by 
the performers ; but I believe that I am speaking with precision 
when I say that I do not think the whole thing occupied from 
first to last more than some five or six seconds. How narrow 
our escape was may be inferred from the fact that the spot 
where I halted for a moment to look back after it had passed, 
was found to be just twelve yards from its edge, and I don’t 
think that in all we had had time to put more than thirty yards 
between us and the point where our wild rush for the rocks 
first began. Ulrich’s momentary lagging all but cost him his 
life; for, in spite of his giant stride and desperate exertions, 
he only just contrived to fling himself forwards as the edge of 
the frozen torrent dashed past him. This may sound like exaggera- 
tion, but he assured me that he felt some fragments strike his 
legs; and it will perhaps appear less improbable when it is 
considered that he was certainly several yards in the rear, and 
when the avalanche came to a standstill, its edge, intersecting 
and concealing our tracks along a sharply defined line, rose 
rigid and perpendicular like a wall of cyclopean masonry, as 
old Bible pictures represent the waters of the Red Sea standing 
“upright as an heap ”’ to let the Israelites through. 

The avalanche itself consisted of a mixture, in tolerably equal 
proportions, of blocks of sérac of all shapes and sizes, up to 
irregular cubes of four or five feet on a side, and snow thoroughly 
saturated with water—the most dangerous of all descriptions 
to encounter, as its weight is enormous; and, being by the 
mere fact of motion and friction kneaded up into balls some of 
them a yard in diameter, their differential motion, unlike that 
of the dry, soft floury sort, mashes and pulverizes any body or 
substance involved in the mass. Such a moment is not very 
well suited for making reliable observations, but I seem clearly 
to remember that, beyond the momentary rush of the snow and 
ice Staub, sharing the momentum of the mass from which it 
proceeded, there was nothing of the nature of those great blasts 
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which we are told not unfrequently immediately precede or 
follow the larger avalanches, and often cause even more 
destruction than the latter. 

On examining at our leisure the nature and extent of our 
avalanche, we found that, as it now lay, it covered the valley 
for a length of about 3300 feet and a maximum breadth of 
1500, tailing off above and below to 500 or 1000 feet, and 
probably averaging five feet in depth over the whole surface. 
In fact it filled the valley occupied by the northern branch of 
the Eiger Glacier to below its point of junction with the ice- 
stream which descends from the Eiger Joch, except at one 
point where a little bay remained free at the foot of the Roth- 
stock, precisely where we happened to be at the moment of its fall. 
Had our position on the slope been a few hundred feet higher 
or lower, or in other words, had we been five minutes earlier or 
later, we must have been caught beyond all chance of escape. 

Naturally all thought of prosecuting our attack upon the 
Kiger after such a warning was now at an end, so after making 
a few measurements we mounted hastily to the summit of the 
Rothstock for a more comprehensive view in a position of perfect 
safety. Krom this point the great triad of peaks, which constitute 
the glory of the Wengern Alp, shows to great advantage, whilst, 
in the opposite direction, the valley of Grindelwald and its 
northern barriers are well seen. Ulrich was a good deal upset, 
and looked very white and grave, as, indeed, we all might well 
have done ; but, in his case, this arose not so much from personal 
fear as because, whilst we were concealed from one another by 
the clouds of snow, he and Whitwell had changed places in the 
line, and when we emerged from the obscurity he at once missed 
Whitwell, whom he expected to see below him with the rest of 
us, and, turning deadly pale, threw up his arms as he shouted, 
“Ach Gott! wir haben einen Herr verloren.’’ Of course the 
mistake was only momentary, but the shock told on his powerful 
frame, and he did not get over it the whole day. 

I suggested that as Almer and his companions must have seen 
the avalanche, and would probably feel very anxious on our 
account, we might as well send them a cheery jodel; and he 
told me afterwards that it was indeed a joyful sound, as he had 
at first quite given us up for lost, and “‘ trembled like a child.”’ 
Thus assured of our safety however, he pushed on for the Eiger 
Joch, and only returned in the evening, soaked to the skin, but 
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with that fine smile of honest pride that plays about his mouth 
and eyes when he knows he has done a good bit of work, 
announcing half shyly that he had cut more than 1000 steps 
on the great ice-wall, and would have gone to the top if the 
bad weather had not hastened his return. His track had led 
him across the lower portion of the fresh-fallen debris, and he 
assured me that he had never seen so mighty an avalanche in 
his life. 

It may serve to convey some idea of the mass which had 
descended when I add that, if we assume its dimensions to have 
been: length 3300 feet, average breadth 1000, and depth 5 
—in many places it was twice as thick as this—we get 611,000 
cubic yards, or in round numbers a weight of about 450,000 
tons, taking the ice and saturated snow to average about fifteen 
hundredweight to the cubic yard ! 

On our way back we had an opportunity of judging of the 
crushing resistless force with which it must have swept down, 
from the condition of the rocks on the right bank of the glacier, 
which we naturally hugged as closely as possible as a means of 
escape in case of any renewal of the discharge before we could 
get out of the line of fire. 

To a height of seven or eight feet the low cliff was plastered so 
thickly and uniformly with a layer of frozen snow, that, for a 
length of a hundred yards or more, scarcely a particle of rock 
was visible, so completely had it been whitewashed by the 
tremendous friction ! 


CHAPTER XIV 
1872 


BusIvEs the characteristic of Tuckett’s 1872 Alpine journey, 
noted above at the end of that of 1871, his wanderings of 
1872 display two unusual features. We are quite used to 
his journeys extending from near one end of the Alps to 
another (this will be well illustrated in the case of his 1874 
trip). But in 1872 we find that he did not go continuously 
from E. to W., or from N. to §S., but, as it were, made 
darts at widely different Alpine regions, the main key to 
these apparent aimless jumps being that he joined various 
friends for a short time, and had to fly away at the termina- 
tion of one short round to another rendezvous. In fact, 
his faithful guide, Christian Lauener, of Lauterbrunnen, 
was his only constant companion for the greater part of the 
entire journey. Then, too, though no letters of Tuckett for 
1872 have been preserved, we have two diaries of his for 
that summer, the longer and more copious being indicated 
below as “1” and the other as “ 2.” 

The first portion of the journey was devoted to the lower 
Bavarian and north Tyrolese Alps. He met Lauener at 
Munich on May 21, and together they went by Benedict- 
beuern to the Kochelsee, and then on to Partenkirchen. 
Hence they ascended the Zugspitze (9738 feet), the loftiest 
summit of Bavaria, starting from the Knorr Club hut (above 
Partenkirchen), for Club huts were now springing up, though 
not very common up to that date. 


Diary. Zugspitze. Tuckett, with Lauener. 


No. 1. May 24. Rose at 2, and at 3 started (Bar. 591). At 
6.15 reached the summit (Bar. at 6.30, 531). At 6.40 left it, 
316 
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after a glorious view, but cold wind, and at 8.15 reached the 
Knorrhiitte (Bar. 589 and at 9.15, 588). Left at 9.15 for Leiter 
Pass [no doubt the pass now named the Gatterl, 6641 feet], 
arriving at 10.15 (Bar. 589). At 11.25 reached the level of the 
Geis [i.e. Gais] Thal (Bar. 633), having had glorious views of 
the Mieminger Berg in descending (12 o’clock, Bar. 652). At 
12.5 on again, and at 2.25 reached Leutasch (Bar. 652). At 
3.30 started for Mittenwald, arriving at 6.40. Left at 7.15, 
reaching Scharnitz at 8. To bed at 10, after a chat with the head 
Jéger, Michel Steinacher, who knows Brown, and belongs to Graf 
Sternberg. 


Diary No. 2 states: ‘‘ Ascended Zugspitz by a new short 
cut, but took three and a quarter hours, as there was much 
snow in a soft state.”’ It does not, however, appear wherein 
this ‘‘ new route “ consisted. 

This was the only ascent of any importance made by 
Tuckett during the first portion of his journey. On May 25 
he went over the Seefeld or Scharnitz Pass to Innsbruck 
and on by Jenbach and Buchau to Pertisau, on the Achensee. 
Next day he proceeded to Bad Kreuth, and on May 27 
past Tegernsee to Schliersee. That afternoon he took the 
train, which brought him next day to Ischl, via Rosenheim, 
Salzburg, and Gmunden. At Ischl, after an excursion to 
Hallstatt to see the Corpus Christi boat procession on 
the lake of that name, he learnt on the evening of May 
30 of the dangerous illness of a very near relative, and 
returned at once to London, but arrived only after her 
death. 

He sent Lauener on to Cortina to wait for him, and, 
leaving London on the morning of June 8, only reached 
that place via Munich, Innsbruck, and Toblach, on the 
evening of June 11. 

The next day he excursionised to the “ Tofana Grotte ” 
(a cavern or glaciére filled with ice, like the Schafloch) to a 
point, called La Crepa, to the S. of the Tre Sassi Pass, 
whence there is a lovely view of the green basin of Cortina. 
That evening, his old guide, Santo Siorpaes, joined the party, 
which on June 13 slept at the Rutorto chalet for the Pelmo, 
which, however, once more escaped Tuckett. 
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Diary. Attempt on the Pelmo. Tuckett, with Lauener and 
Siorpaes. 

No. 1. June 14. Started at 3.30, but after getting to a 
considerable height, found the snow so dangerous that we 
returned, and proceeded up to the head of the Val di Zoldo, 
reaching the Monte Fernazza [6897 feet] at 12.15. Exquisite 
view of lake of Alleghe, the Civita [7.e. Civetta], etc. Then to 
a lower point over Caprile, commanding superb views, at 1.45, 
where we rested till 3.30. Every yard of the path was exquisite, 
and altogether I think this the loveliest expedition I have ever 
taken in the Dolomites. At 5.15 [over the Passo d’Alleghe] 
reached Caprile. Dined at 9, and to bed. 


In Diary No. 2, Tuckett notes that after his failure on 
the Pelmo his party had “‘an amusing adventure with 
Finanzen, who took us for smugglers, and advanced on us 
sabre in hand’; he also praises the wonderful afternoon 
view from the Monte Fernazza, and notes that his landlady, 
Signora Pezzé, at Caprile, “‘ seemed cheery and flourishing, 
and I thought that the inn had decidedly improved.” 

On June 15 the party crossed the Passo d’Ombretta (8983 
feet) from Caprile to Campitello, whence next day they 
visited the Sasso di Dam (7992 feet), probably to study a 
new route up the Marmolata, which they thought they had 
discovered while crossing the Passo d’Ombretta. Finally, 
on June 17, this new route (it was Tuckett’s third ascent of 
the peak) was successfully accomplished, and thereby the 
first traverse of the highest summit of the Dolomites. 


Diary. Marmolata by the W. aréte+ Tuckett, with Lauener 
and Siorpaes. 


No. 1. June 17. Rose at 2, and at 3.5 started for the Mar- 
molata. At 5.35 halted at foot of Pass of Ombretta for breakfast, 
till 6.5. At 7.45 reached the [W.] aréte [7.e. at the Marmolata 
Pass, 9744 feet] by a couloir, and halted for wine till 7.55. At 
8.55 reached the summit by the [W.] aréte, and at 11.15 left 
the summit, and at 12.20 reached the Fedaya path. At 3 on 
again, and at 5 reached Campitello. Thus the ascent occupied 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, vi. pp. 95 and 149, and 1873 edition of Ball’s 
Eastern Alps, p. 490. 
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about five and a quarter hours, and the descent three and a 
quarter hours, not reckoning halts. We saw our old friend of 
Saturday, the old Bock, close at hand near the same spot. At 
9 to bed. 


In Diary No. 1, under June 15, Tuckett mentions having 
seen on his way over the Ombretta Pass (Campitello slope) 
five chamois, ‘‘ a buck, two does and two kids, on the Sasso 
Vernale.”’ Diary No. 2 adds to the notice as to the ascent 
of the Marmolata, ‘the snow being in first-rate order.” 
This remark seems (according to Alpine Journal, vi. p. 149) 
to apply to the state of the W. aréte itself in June 1872, 
which, in its lower portion, is composed of “‘ rounded rocks, 
with a loose, crumbling surface.” 


Diary. Platikofel. Tuckett, with Lauener and Siorpaes. 


No. 1. June 18. Rose at 4, and at 5 started for the Blatt 
Kogel [i.e. Plattkofel, 9745 feet, an outlier of the Langkofel], 
and at 7.50 halted for breakfast on a knoll Auf der Schneide, 
immediately under the slope of the Blatt Kogel. At 8.45 on 
again, reaching the summit at 9.45. At 1 left the summit, and 
at 1.10 by a glorious glissade reached our breakfast-place on 
Auf der Schneide. The view of Adamello and Presanella group, 
Orteler, Oetz Thal, and Tauern Thal was most superb. At 3.30 
reached Mahlknecht inn by a glorious walk along the Schnevde. 
Dined, and then strolled to a buttress of the Rosszihne, com- 
manding a lovely view of the Seisser Alp. Had chocolate, and 
at 9.30 to bed.”’ 


The next day, June 19, Tuckett made a most interesting 
excursion, which involved the ascent of no peak, but seems 
to be the first attempt to get a peep into the inner recesses 
of the Rosengarten range, while his walk covered an immense 
stretch of country, as, starting from the Mahlknecht inn, 
he reached Vigo, and thence pushed on that evening to 
Predazzo and Paneveggio. It seems best to give first the 
text of the entries in his two diaries (No. 2 this time being 
very copious), reserving till later a short examination of the 
exact spots visited, since in 1872 these were hardly known 
by any special names, let alone those current to-day. 
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Diary. Lxploration of the Rosengarten Range! Tuckett, with 
Lauener and Siorpaes. 


No.1. June 19. Rose at 3, and at 4 started. At 6.15 halted 
for breakfast on an angle beneath a glorious wall of rock, over- 
looking the valley running up into the heart of the Rosengarten. 
At 7.15 started to return, as the weather changed, and at 8.45 
reached summit of Pass between the Rosszahne and Rosengarten. 
At 11 left the road in the Tschamin Thal, and took a path to 
the left, which at 11.20 took us to a chalet, where we halted for 
milk, etc., till 11.50. At 12.15 reached foot of Val Purgametsch. 
At 2.45 reached the summit of the Caressa Pass, and at 4.30 
Moena (after some halts on account of the heavy rain). At 4.40 
on again, and at 6 reached Predazzo. Dined, and at 7.30 started 
for Paneveggio in a carriage, arriving at 10. At 11 to bed. 

No. 2. June 19. Crossed the Mahlknecht Pass, traversed 
the upper portion of the Duron Thal, and climbed the steep 
slopes on the opposite side, keeping close to a line of fine yellow 
cliffs, terminating in a magnificent corner block, or Eckpfeiler, 
turning round which to the right we looked into the heart of 
the Rosengarten, and found the Federer Kogel [really the Kessel 
Kogel] right before us. This Peak may, I believe, be ascended 
by a broad ledge running up from right to left, but mists were 
beginning to shroud it, and, as bad weather appeared to be in 
store, we were compelled to beat a retreat. I cannot decide 
whether this, or a much more inaccessible-looking peak further 
to the 8.W. [7.e. the true Federer Kogel, or Rosengartenspitze] 
which rises above the Val Vajolet, is the culminating point of 
this massif [really the Kessel Kogel is 9846 feet, and the 
Rosengartenspitze 9781 feet]. By 8.45, after returning to the 
Duron Thal, having on our right the Rosszihne, and on the left 
the mass of the Rosengarten, we reached the watershed between 
it and the Tschamin Thal. The scenery of the Tschamin Thal is © 
surpassed by nothing that I have ever seen, either in the 
Dolomites, or elsewhere, in the wildness, and the grandeur of 
the rocks, whilst in its central portion a fine old primeval forest, 
or Urwald, adds immensely to its picturesque beauty and artistic 
effect. After descending for rather more than two hours, we 
struck off to the left by a path which traversed an Alp, and 
afforded a short cut of three-quarters of an hour to the foot of 
the Val Purgametsch (the scenery of which is very inferior to 


1 Ci. Alpine Journal, vii. pp. 353, and 364, note. 
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that of the Val Tschamin), and, following a good path up the 
left bank, and then traversing the W. slopes of the Rosengarten, 
without much further change of level, we reached the summit 
of the Caressa Pass in two and a half hours, Moena (one and a 
half hours), Predazzo (one and a quarter hours), and Paneveggio 
(in a carriage) two and a half hours. The walk round from Val 
Purgametsch to the Caressa Pass passes through much forest, 
and the views in the direction of the Etsch Thal are a good deal 
cut off, during the first part of the way. On the whole, the 
path from the Satteljdchl to the Caressa Pass, round the W. 
spurs of the Latemar Spitz, though somewhat similar, is more 
picturesque, varied, and attractive, the Tschamin Thal always 
excepted. It seemed as though it might be quite possible to 
get high up amongst the peaks of the Rosengarten from this 
side, but the Val Vajolet, or the head of the valley (reached by 
us from the Duron Thal), above the Antermoja See, probably 
furnishes an easier mode of approach. 


It will be noticed that this long walk afforded only a 
peep (above the Antermoja lake) into the inner recesses of 
the Rosengarten, which was then rounded first to the N., 
by the Tierseralpljoch, and then on the W. to the Caressa 
Pass, by which the Fassa valley was attained. But this 
peep led a few weeks later to the conquest of the culminating 
point, the Kessel Kogel, of the entire Rosengarten range, 
which forms such an impressive sight from Botzen. 

Tuckett started from the Mahlknecht inn, which is a short 
way below the Mahlknecht Pass (7113 feet), on its N. 
slope. He first crossed this pass, and then descended to the 
head of the Duron valley, from the stream in which he 
ascended the slopes opposite, and, turning round to the 
right a fine line of yellow cliffs (probably the Donnakogel, 
8859 feet, or the Fallwand Kogel, 9180 feet), reached a 
point whence he looked down on to the Antermoja lake, 
having the Kessel Kogel right in front of him. This spot 
seems to have been the present Fallwand Pass (8990 feet). 
This pass exactly answers the rather vague description given 
by Tuckett. It was certainly reached from the Duron 
valley, August 31, 1872, by Messrs. C. C. Tucker and T. H. 


Carson, who had received instructions from Tuckett, and 
Y 
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were then making the first ascent of the Kessel Kogel.* 
This pass is described by Mr. Tucker as “a remarkable 
portal of dolomite cliffs, cut with exceeding sharpness on 
either side,”’ lying between the Donnakogel and the Fall- 
wand, and immediately dominating the Antermoja lake. 
This description of Mr. Tucker’s enabled Prof. Richter (who 
had himself reached the pass from the Duron valley side) to 
identify it certainly with the rarely traversed Fallwand Pass 
(see his Die Erschliessung der Ostalpen, Berlin, 1894, iil. 
p. 381). It was by the broad ledge mentioned by Tuckett 
that the two above-mentioned English climbers reached the 
summit of the Kessel Kogel.2. Thus Tuckett’s exploration 
of June 19, 1872, led immediately to the conquest of the 
loftiest point of the enchanted Rosengarten range on 
August 31 of the same year. 

Tuckett returned from the Fallwand Pass to the Duron 
valley, and then crossed the watershed to the T’schamin 
valley. He had already reached this watershed on August 
6, 1863, from the Duron valley, but then went up the 
Schlern, and descended thence to Bad Ratzes. The pass 
was then called the ‘‘ Falbanjoch ” (a corrupt form, no doubt, 
of Valbuon or Fallwand), but is now known as the Tierseralpl- 
joch (8038 feet). In 1872 Tuckett effected the passage of 
this ridge, and descended into the Tschamin valley, of the 
rock scenery of which he speaks so highly.® 

He went down this valley for some two hours. Then he 
struck up to the left by a path (perhaps from the saw-mill, 
a little above Tiers Bad, or Weisslahn Bad, as it is now 
called), and traversed pastures (no doubt the Traunwiesen) 
before reaching the lower extremity of the Purgametsch 
valley. This valley was then ascended first to the E., 
then to the 8., and the low ridge of the Niger (5542 feet) 
crossed before the Caressa or Karersee Pass (5715 feet) was 
attained. The Satteljoch (6966 feet), crossed by Tuckett 


1 Alpine Journal, vii. pp. 353-354. 

2 See Alpine Journal, vii. pp. 355-356. 

3 It may here be recalled that on September 27, 1876, W. A. B. C., with 
Christian Almer, sr., and Santo Siorpaes, took the advice of Tuckett, and 
crossed this pass on his way from Campitello to Tiers Bad and Botzen 3 
see his Alpine Studies, pp. 164-165. 
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on a previous occasion, leads from Predazzo round the W. 
foot of the Latemarspitzen (and so a good way S. of 
the Caressa Pass road), which is joined not far from Wel- 
schenofen. 

The 19th June 1872 thus ranks among Tuckett’s great 
exploring days, though actually he only reached a low pass, 
and crossed two others., But he had made the round of the 
N. and W. slopes of the Rosengarten, while he had often 
been able to study its E. slope from the Marmolata, and 
other points of view in the same direction. 

Tuckett had come once more to Paneveggio in order to 
have a try at the Cima di Vezzana, and the Passo di Travig- 
nolo, between it and the Cimon della Pala. But on June 20 
he only got up to a spur some hours away from Paneveggio, 
but had then to retire because of bad weather, and regained 
Paneveggio at 8.45 a.M., going on the same day to Cavalese 
and Fontane Fredde. But though Tuckett himself failed, 
the hints he gave resulted in the conquest of both peak and 
pass by Messrs. D. W. Freshfield and C. C. Tucker on 
September 5 of the same year. 

He now made a spring to the W., desiring to complete 
his exploration of the Brenta group, and to set his foot at 
last on the Presanella, the loftiest point of the Trentino. 

On June 21 the three comrades went down to Neumarkt, 
and then on by rail to Trent, whence they drove to Vezzano, 
and then crossed the beautiful view-point of the Monte 
Gazza (6529 feet) to Molveno. 


Diary. Monte Gazza. Tuckett, with Lauener and Siorpaes. 


No. 1. June 21. At 11.15 left Trent for Vezzano, arriving 
at 1.15. At 1.45 [off], and at 5.10 reached the summit, from 
which the view of the Brenta group is superb. At 5.45 on again, 
and at 6.20 halted till 6.35 at a lovely Alm, commanding exquisite 
views of the lake [of Molveno], and mountains. At 7.15 reached 
Molveno. At 9 to bed. 

No. 2. From Vezzano walked over Monte Gazza to Molveno 
in great heat, and found the ascent trying, as the path is 
about the worst and most fatiguing bit of disintegrated pavé 


1 See Alpine Journal, vi. p. 97, and vii. pp. 57-65, and Freshfield’s 
Italian Alps, pp. 297-306. 
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I ever came across. Otherwise, the views are delicious on both 
sides. We took it very slowly, and occupied three hours (halts 
included) in the ascent, and one and a quarter (without halts) 
in the descent. Got a capital view of the head of the Seghe 
ravine for our proposed new Pass, N. of the Cima Tosa [2.e. 
really the Cima di Brenta]. Inn at Molveno improved. 


It was most characteristic of Tuckett’s energy that on a 
hot midsummer’s afternoon he started from Vezzano, only 
1260 feet high, for the ascent of a peaklet of 6529 feet in 
height! No wonder he suffered from the heat, especially as 
he took only three hours, halts included, and going “ very 
slowly ’” to overcome well over 5000 feet ! 

Next day the party did their new pass (as to which Mr. 
Freshfield had thrown out a hint, see Alpine Journal, v. 
p-. 253), and ascended the peak S. of it (first climbed in 
1871 by Mr. Freshfield) by a new route. In 1872 the 
detailed nomenclature of the Brenta group (which rises on 
the political frontier) was in a state of utter confusion ; 
Tuckett’s name of “‘ Cima Tosa ”’ for his peak should there- 
fore be corrected to ‘‘ Cima di Brenta’”’ (the former name 
belonging really to the higher 8. peak, climbed by 
Tuckett in 1867 already), while his ‘“ Bocca di Tosa” is 
now best known as the “ Bocca di Tuckett,” a formerly 
Austrian Club hut (on the Campiglio-Pinzolo slope) also 
bearing that name. 


Diary. Cima di Brenta and Bocca di Tuckett4 Tuckett, with 
Lauener and Siorpaes. 


No. 1. June 22. Rose at 3, and at 4.15 started for Pinzolo. 
At 6.30, after several halts, stopped to breakfast, at the foot of 
the couloir at the head of the Seghe ravine. At 7.15 on again, 
and at 8.45 reached the basin above, at the head of the couloir. 
Halted till 8.55, and at 9.15 reached the Pass [7.e. the Bocca di 
Tuckett, 8714 feet]. Halted for food till 10.15, and at 11.55 
reached summit of Cima Tosa [i.e. really the Cima di Brenta, 
10,352 feet as against the 10,420 feet of the true Cima Tosa 
to the South]. At 12.25 left again, and at 12.45 reached the Col. 
At 1 on again, and at 2.15 reached the Malga of Val Asinella 
[z.e. Vallesinella], where we halted for milk (saw two chamois on 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, vi. pp. 92-93, and Freshfield’s Italian Alps, p. 267. 
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the rocks to our right as we descended). At 3.15 on again, and 
at 6.15 reached Pinzolo, taking it very leisurely. Dined, and 
at 9.45 to bed. Buonapace’s inn here is improved. ‘There are 
two rooms upstairs, one containing five, and the other two beds. 
There is a really beautiful waterfall in Val Asinella. 


No. 2. June 22. Followed the Seghe ravine for two hours, 
and then, going straight up the snow-filled couloir at its 
head, terminating in a small snowy basin (glacier ?), and bearing 
slightly to the left, reached the Bocca di Tosa in two hours more 
without encountering any sort of difficulty. Instead of descend- 
ing the valley on the other side, and then keeping away to the 
left, so as to join Freshfield’s route for the ascent of the Cima 
Tosa, we went straight at it from the Col, and, keeping to the 
left of a small overhanging glacier, up rather steep snow slopes, 
gained the summit without the slightest difficulty in one hour 
forty minutes from the Bocca. We were almost certain that 
the Brenta Alta [i.e. the true Cima Tosa, to the South] might 
be easily climbed, at least early in the season, when there is 
plenty of snow so as to render step-cutting unnecessary, by the 
couloir which descends from it to the glacier in Val Brenta, 
not very far below the Bocca [di Brenta]. The Col was regained 
in twenty minutes from the Peak, and the charmingly situated 
malga of Val Asinella in one and a quarter hours more, the snow 
extending, at least in patches, nearly as far. Thence we strolled 
leisurely down to Pinzolo in three hours, and saw Freshfield’s 
Tosa [7.e. Brenta] route very clearly. It is obviously the best 
when Pinzolo or Campiglio is the starting-point, but, if the ascent 
be made from Molveno, our line of march saves time, and, for 
anyone desiring to combine an ascent of the Tosa [7.e. Brenta] 
from the W. or N.W. with the passage of its Bocca, the first 
would serve for the ascent and the second for the descent, so as 
to give added variety, and save time. 


It will be noticed that Tuckett describes his new route up 
the Cima di Brenta (of which this seems to be only the 
second ascent) as being “‘ without the slightest difficulty.” 
But Richter (iii. p. 333 and note 1) thinks that this estimate 
is “too optimistic,” and states that as late as 1894 this 
route had not been repeated. He refers to the opinion held 
by the Campiglio and Pinzolo guides who will “ not hear of 
an ascent on this side or of a descent to the Bocca di 
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Tuckett.”’ 1 The work just quoted describes this route as 
excessively difficult, and it is only in case of very special 
snow and ice conditions that it is even possible to climb 
from the Bocca di Tuckett up the steep snow slopes on the 
K. side of a small overhanging glacier. 

Tuckett therefore seems to have had no conception of 
the wonderful mountaineering feat which he performed on 
June 22, 1872! Next afternoon, June 23, the three com- 
panions walked quietly in three hours from Pinzolo up the 
Val di Genova to the Caret Alp, where they spent the night. 
In Diary No. 2 Tuckett notes : 


Owing to the rapid melting of the enormous quantities of 
snow, the waterfalls were wonderfully grand and numerous, some 
fifteen or sixteen attaining really first class dimensions. 


Tuckett’s object was the ascent of the Presanella (11,694 
feet), on which he had been anticipated by Freshfield’s 
party in 1864, and which he had since looked at with 
longing eyes. In 1872 he was to succeed in making the 
third ascent. 


Diary. Presanella.2. Tuckett, with Lauener and Siorpaes. 


No.1. June24. Rose at 3, and at 4 started for the Presanella. 
At 7.50 halted for breakfast. At 8.15 on again, reaching Col 
[z.e. the Passo di Cercen, 9984 feet] at 8.35, and summit at 10.45. 
Left again at 11.35. At 12.15 reached the Passo di Cercen, and 
at 2.15 the Caret Alp. On again at 2.25, and arrived at Pinzolo 
at 5. Left in a carriage at 5.45 for Tione, arriving at 7.20. 
Halted for the night at the “‘ Cavallo Bianco.”’ At 9.30 to bed. 


No. 2. June 24. Started at 4 for the Presanella, but 
lost some time by missing the most direct path to the Val di 
Cercen, and were consequently four hours in reaching the Col 
di Cercen. The snow was soft from hence to the summit, but 
the latter was attained in two hours more. The return to the 
Pass only occupied forty minutes, thence to the Caret Alp two 
hours, and to Pinzolo two and a half more. Thence drove to 
Tione in the evening in one and a half hours. Found the 

1 See M. Kuntze and E. Pfeiffer, Madonna di Campiglio und seine 


Umgebung, Reichenberg in Bohemia, 1894, p. 176. 
2 Cf. Richter, ii. p. 236, note 1. 
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“ Cavallo Bianco ”’ there very fair, and were most comfortable at 
Pinzolo. As we were descending from the Cercen Pass, a wild 
figure, carrying an enormously long gun, suddenly appeared, 
and introduced himself with an ‘‘ Io son il famoso Cacciatore 
Fantoma,” and then proceeded to inform us that he had shot, 
I think, thirteen bears, and I don’t know how many camosct. 


In 1864 Freshfield’s party had reached the Cercen Pass 
from the north, and then followed the W. aréte to the 
summit—Tuckett’s route in 1872 being the same, save that 
he attained the Cercen Pass from the south. In September 
1864, on occasion of the second ascent, J. Payer climbed the 
peak from the head of the Nardis glacier to the S.E., 
the shortest and most obvious way, but he reached the foot 
of that glacier from the Rocchetta glen to the S.W. It 
was not till 1873 that the direct way from Pinzolo through 
the entire Nardis glen, now the usual route, was first effected 
(see Richter, ii. p. 236).1 


1 W. A. B. C. may be allowed to record here a personal recollection of 
his ascent of the Presanella on September 9, 1876. Besides his leading 
guide, Christian Almer, sr., of Grindelwald, he had with him Siorpaes, 
one of Tuckett’s 1872 guides. Now Tuckett had warned W. A. B. C. 
against making the great round from Pinzolo by the Cercen Pass, while 
Freshfield’s 1875 book (Italian Alps, p. 202) had pointed out that the 
Nardis route seemed to be quite easy, the first party only not taking it 
because they had left their knapsacks on the Cercen Pass. Now Almer’s 
knowledge of the Val di Genova, like W. A. B. C.’s, was only based on 
a rapid descent two days before from the Adamello to Pinzolo. W.A. B.C. 
warned Siorpaes that he must not lead us up by the Cercen glen but by the 
Nardis glen. But, owing to their slight knowledge of the local topography 
and the badness of the maps, he did so, to W. A. B. C.’s great vexation. 
They reached the Cercen Pass in five hours fifty-five minutes’ walking from 
Pinzolo. As the weather was threatening they had gone very quickly 
indeed. From the Pass they took only one hour five minutes’ walking 
to the top of the peak, thus reached in just seven hours’ walking from 
Pinzolo. On the return journey, as the Nardis glacier looked perfectly 
easy, and there were known to be chaletsinit, W. A. B. C. insisted on taking 
this route, though it was totally unknown to any of them. They cleared 
the Nardis glacier in just over half an hour (precisely thirty-five minutes) 
from the summit of the peak, and then reached the first chalet (Casa 
Fiori) in thirty-five minutes more. Thence to Pinzolo they took only 
two hours’ walking, thus arriving at that village in three hours ten minutes 
from the summit of the Presanella—in all ten hours ten minutes’ walking 
up and down, the difference in height between Pinzolo and the Presanella 
being 9168 feet. They had left Pinzolo at 2.10 a.m., and regained it at 
2.35 p.m. W. A. B. C. mentions these “‘ times’ simply to show what a 
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The ascent of the Presanella brought to an end the 
second and principal phase of Tuckett’s climbing in 1872, 
the first phase having been the Bavarian. The five later 
phases are all apparently disconnected darts at various 
isolated peaks, the connecting link (as stated above) being 
the desire of Tuckett to meet various friends, and at the 
same time to “pick up” divers peaks still lacking to his 
ever-lengthening list. 

Tuckett said good-bye to Siorpaes on the morning of 
June 25 at Tione. Thence he and Lauener went past the 
Lago d’Idro to Salé, Desenzano, Bergamo, and Lecco, 
reaching Bellagio on the afternoon of June 27, where Tuckett 
met his brother-in-law, Mr. W. Fowler. The three crossed 
the Monte Generoso (June 28-29) from Argegno to Mendrisio, 
spending the night in the hotel on the summit. Thence 
they went on to Lugano and Bellinzona. Here Mr. Fowler 
left the others in order to cross the San Bernardino Pass, 
intending to rejoin them at Disentis, whither the two 
mountaineers proceeded across the mountains. On June 30 
our two climbers went up past Acqua Rossa to Olivone, 
where they spent the night. 

Tuckett’s next expedition over the Camadra Pass was 
certainly suggested by the narrative published in vol. iii. of 
the Alpine Journal, pp. 165-170 (see too ii. p. 185), made by 
Mr. A. W. Moore and Mr. Horace Walker in 1865, when 
the party crossed the Camadra Pass from the Grisons side 
(not ascending any peak from it), and then reached the 
head of the Camadra glen by a magnificent slide. W. of this 
pass rise two neighbouring peaks, now known respectively 
as the Piz Medel (10,509 feet) and the Cima Camadra (10,417 
feet), more to the 8.W. The Dufour map attributes 
the name of Cima Camadra to the higher point, and this 
usage is followed by Tuckett, though Moore (p. 167) rightly 
calls it Piz Medel, adding that his party did not climb it 


very easy and short expedition this is from Pinzolo itself, there being 
absolutely no need to sleep at the Club hut in the Nardis glen (see his 
“times”? given in the Visitors’ Book at the ‘“‘ Aquila Nera”’’ at Pinzolo, 
quoted by Richter, ii. p. 236, note 6, which agree naturally with those 
given in W. A. B. C.’s diary). See too his short notice of this climb in his 
Alpine Studies, p. 157. 
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on June 23, 1865, because a cloud lay over its summit 
(both these peaks were first visited in August 1865 by 
members of the Swiss Alpine Club). Tuckett’s “time ”’ 
from the Pass to his peak shows that he climbed Piz Medel, 
as the true Cima Camadra lies some way further to the 


S.W. 


Diary. Camadra Pass and Piz Medel (called Cima Camadra 
by Tuckett). Tuckett, with Lauener. 


No. 1. July 1. Rose at 3.45, and at 4.30 started [from 
Olivone, 2930 feet]. At 8 halted for breakfast a little below foot 
of Camadra couloir. At 8.30 (Bar. 532) on again, and at 10.55 
reached the summit of the Col [about 10,007 feet], after one halt 
of five minutes. At 11.30 on again, reaching the summit of the 
Cima Camadra [7.e. Piz Medel, 10,509 feet] at 12.15 (Bar. 519). 
At 12.50 left summit, and at 1.50 reached [Plattas] valley at foot. 
Halted for ten minutes, and at 3.30 [reached] Curaglia. Halted 
for wine till 3.55, and at 5 reached Dissentis [sic] by the new 
[Lukmanier Pass] road—several turns not yet completed. Had 
some food, and at 5.15 started for Alp Rusein, arriving at the 
bridge [at the entrance of the Val Rusein] in a carriage at 6, 
and reaching the Alp [at] 8. At 9 to bed. 

No. 2. July 1. To foot of couloir leading to Camadra Pass, 
three and a half hours, thence to the Col—all snow and rather 
soft—two and a quarter hours. To summit of Cima Camadra 
three-quarters of an hour more. Descent to valley level below 
(Plattas) glacier, one hour, Curaglia one and a half hours, and 
Dissentis one hour by the fine new road (nearly finished) which 
follows the gorge and avoids Mompé-Medel. At 5.45 left in a 
carriage for the entrance to Val Rusein, half an hour, and walked 
thence to Alp Rusein in two hours. 


But Tuckett’s bivouac at the Rusein Alp, with a view 
on the T’édi, was rendered useless next morning by bad 
weather, so that, as he plaintively notes in Diary No. 2, he 
“had to abandon intended ascent of the Tédi for the fourth 
time ” (but later in 1872 his perseverance was crowned by 
success, aS we shall soon see). He went back to Disentis, 
picked up Mr. Fowler, and drove the same day over the 
Oberalp Pass to Andermatt. Here they found Mr. Whitwell, 
and other friends, the whole party proceeding on July 3 
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over the Furka Pass to Fiesch, and walking up thence to 
the hotel on the Eggishorn. 

Next afternoon Tuckett and Whitwell, with Lauener, his 
brother Ulrich (Whitwell’s guide), and their cousin, Peter, 
all went to sleep at the Faulberg hut, above the Great 
Aletsch Glacier. Their aim was the traverse of the Jungfrau 
(13,669 feet), their descent on the Wengern Alp side having 
only been once anticipated (in 1868). 


Diary. Jungfrau traversed.1 Tuckett and Whitwell, with the 

three Laueners. 

No.1. July 5. Rose at 1.30, and at 2.10 started. At 5.17 
halted for breakfast. At 5.45 on again, and at 6.30 reached 
the Kamm |[1.e. the Roththalsattel]. At 7.40 reached the top, 
and at 8 left, and at 11.15 reached the Silber Liicke, after a long 
and difficult descent. At 11.30 halted for lunch on the [Giessen] 
Glacier below. At 12 on again, and at 2.10 reached head of 
Guggi Glacier, beneath Jungfrau Joch. At 3.45 quitted it at 
a fountain below the right bank of the Guggi. At 4.30 on again, 
and at 5.15 reached the Inn on the Wengern Furka [?.e. the Little 
Scheidegg]. The view from the summit of the Jungfrau was 
most superb, scarcely a cloud being visible. 

No. 2. July 5. We quitted the Faulberg Hiitte at 2.10 a.m., 
and, finding the snow in capital order, made such rapid progress, 
that, after half an hour’s halt for breakfast at 5.15, the Roththal- 
Sattel was reached at 6.30, and the summit of the Jungfrau 
at 7.40—exactly five hours’ going. The atmosphere was ex- 
quisitely clear, and I never saw a view from so elevated a point 
in greater perfection, and would gladly have lingered in spite 
of a cold wind, but the real work was only now beginning, and 
none of our party had any personal knowledge of the route to 
be followed between the summit and the Silber-Liicke, whilst 
Christian was the only one who was acquainted with the 
ground between that point and the route of the Jungfrau Joch 
on the Guggi Glacier. So at 8 we retraced our steps down the 
Kamm for a short distance, and then dropped down over the 
rocks upon the snow plateau [?.e. the Hochfirn], which, together 
with the actual summit, is invisible from the Wengern Alp itself. 
So far all was easy enough, but, on approaching its edge and 
looking down upon the snow-field between us and the Silber- 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, vi. p. 94. 
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horn, we saw that this, which may be called the second plateau, 
could only be reached either by tedious step-cutting down a 
very long and steep His-Wand, or else by following the aréte 
descending to the Silber-Liicke, which is situated at its lowest 
point. The latter course was obviously the preferable one, but 
the worst of it was that the rocks were almost entirely masked 
with piled up masses of snow, and, if this should prove to be at 
all soft, any attempt in this direction would be perilous, if not 
hopeless. On nearing the narrower portion of the aréte, Ulrich 
declared further progress impossible, but, after he and Christian 
had unroped, and retied, and made a reconnaissance along the 
ridge for a hundred yards or so, they returned, and reported 
that it was possible to get further than they had actually been, 
and that we could but try. So we all moved on with every 
precaution—Christian leading and I next to him—till, after slow 
and careful progress, a point was reached beyond which Christian 
announced that it was quite impossible to get along the Kamm, 
as it made a sudden perpendicular drop. We therefore retreated 
about fifty yards to the head of an ice couloir leading down at a 
very high angle to the snow plateau beneath us on the right, 
and Christian commenced cutting steps down it, but, after 
accomplishing two or three, he found the ice so hard that hours 
would be required to reach the foot, and therefore resolved to 
go with Peter, and see if the difficulty could not somehow be 
turned, whilst Ulrich, who did not like the idea of returning 
any more than W. and I, peered down into the Roththal on 
our left, with some idea of forcing a passage in that direction, 
if the worst came to the worst. Meanwhile, Christian and Peter 
disappeared round a buttress on the E. side of the aréte, and, 
after a certain amount of scrambling and clattering, announced 
es geht to our great relief and delight. It was certainly a mauvais 
pas in the actual state of the ridge, but we all passed cautiously 
and safely, and at 11.15 stood in the Silber Liicke. At 11.30 a 
halt was called on the plateau for luncheon, and, starting again 
at 12, the ice-fall leading down to the head of the Giessen Glacier 
was turned by descending a snow-slope, forming the E. side of 
the Klein Silberhorn, the névé (Plateau 3) of the [Giessen] Glacier 
easily traversed, and the upper plateau (4) of the Guggi Glacier, 
beneath the final wall of the Jungfrau Joch, reached at 2.10 by 
the rocks of the Schneehorn. Owing to the cold wind, the snow 
fortunately continued in good order throughout the day, which 
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greatly facilitated our progress. The descent to the lower 
plateau (5) of the Guggi Glacier involved some very fine ice-work, 
Christian leading splendidly ; and at 3.45, keeping well to the 
right beneath the cliffs of the Ménch, we quitted the ice, and 
halted for food till 4.30, reaching the Wengern Furka Inn at 
5.15, as fresh as larks and delighted with one of the most interest- 
ing and varied expeditions I had ever made. In descending 
upon the Giessen Glacier, the snow covering a broad Berg- 
schrund suddenly gave way under Christian, and he was precipi- 
tated into it, dragging me for about three yards, but I at last 
managed to get a hold in the snow slope above with feet and 
axe till the others could firmly support me, and found that my 
heels were only eight inches from the upper edge of the chasm. 
Christian hung suspended in mid air, but said there was footing 
a little lower down if we could give him more rope, so I un- 
fastened, and, after letting him go a few feet, we tried to pull 
him out. The friction was, however, too great, so we flung 
the rope across, cautiously traversed the bridging snow at a 
safer point a little to the right, and extracted him from the lower 
edge, quite unhurt and without the slightest difficulty. 


So ended what seems to have been Tuckett’s first and 
only ascent of the Jungfrau. Next day he went up the 
Lauberhorn, and on this occasion probably made the sketch 
of the W. face of the Jungfrau which is found in his Diary 
for 1871-72 (in one volume)—this date is probable, as the 
‘Klein Silberhorn’”’ is named thereon. The same after- 
noon (July 6) the whole party went down to Grindelwald. 

On July 7 the party split up. Whitwell, with Christian 
Lauener (who now passed into Whitwell’s service), with his 
cousin Peter, went back to the Little Scheidegg to try the Kiger, 
on which they had been defeated in 1871 by the great avalanche 
adventure recorded above. Tuckett, having promised to go 
up the Wetterhorn with a German acquaintance (at a 
moment when Whitwell’s plans were uncertain), took Ulrich 
Lauener with him, and slept that night at the Gleckstein hut. 


Diary. Wetterhorn (Hasli Jungfrau). Tuckett and Herr 
Maeriker, with Ulrich Lauener and Peter Baumann. 

No.1. July 8. Left at 2.45. At 4.30 halted for food. At 5 

on again. At 7.15 halted for food above the Col [7.e. the Sattel]. 
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At 8 on again, reaching top [12,149 feet] at 8.35. At 9.30 left 
the summit, and at 11.40 reached the Hut. At 1.20 on again, 
and at 4.50 reached Grindelwald. The view from the summit 
was superb. Herr Pawyl [svc] had to return about one hour 
from the hut. Ascent (without halts) four and a half hours. 
Descent (without halts) two and a quarter hours, and three 
hours more to Grindelwald (without halts). At night took leave 
of guides. 

No. 2. July 8. My German friend, Von Pawil, broke down 
within an hour, but another younger Herr Maeriker [-Bohlen], 
whom we found at the hut with Peter Baumann and another 
guide, was more successful, and did uncommonly well for a 
beginner, though of course our progress was rather slow. The 
Col between the Wetterhorn and Mittelhorn was reached in four 
hours’ going (exclusive of half an hour’s halt), and the summit 
in thirty-five minutes more at 8.35, without any sort of difficulty, 
the great quantity of snow aiding at the end, though previously 
a source of delay on the rocks. The view was superb, though 
less clear than on the Jungfrau. At 9.20 commenced descent ; 
at 11.40 reached the hut, after a long delay to recover my friend’s 
alpenstock, which slipped from his hand: at 1.20 quitted it 
[i.e. the hut]; and at 4.50 reached Grindelwald, taking it very 
easily, on account of poor Von Pawil, who was still seedy. 


Tuckett now made a jump from the Central to the Western 
Alps. As he had an engagement to meet Mr. Kennedy at 
Bourg St. Pierre for the ascent of the Grand Combin, he 
said good-bye to his other friends, and left Grindelwald 
early on the morning of July 9. Going wa Spiez and 
Kandersteg he reached the Schwarenbach Inn on the Gemmi 
that night. Bad weather put an end to his plan of climbing 
the Balmhorn the next morning, so that he went over the 
Gemmi to Leukerbad, and slept that night at Martigny. 
Next day, July 11, he went up to Bourg St. Pierre. But 
Mr. Kennedy had gone on. Hence Tuckett mounted the 
same evening to the Valsorey chalets to sleep (finding there, 
says Diary No. 2, ‘‘ most luxurious quarters ”) having with 
him the brothers Daniel and Emmanuel Balley (properly 
Balleys), both of Bourg St. Pierre. With them, he next 
day ascended the Grand Combin, on which his thoughts had 
been set as far back as 1861. | 
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Diary. Grand Combin and Col des Maisons Blanches. Tuckett, 
with the brothers Balley. 


No. 1. July 12. Rose at 12.30, and at 1.30 started. At 
5.15 reached the Col de la Maison Blanche [11,241 feet]. At 6 
on again, after breakfast. At 8 reached the Corridor, and at 9 
the summit [14,164 feet]. Corniche gave way with Daniel. At 
9.45 left summit, and at 10.15 reached Corridor. Halted till 
10.30, and at 11 rejoined our packs. Fed, and at 11.30 on again, 
reaching foot of Col des Pauvres at 1.15, and the Col [8531 feet] 
at 2.15, and the Hotel Mauvoisin at 4.10. AtStobed. 'Thunder- 
storm. 

No. 2. July 12. Started at 1.80; at 5.15 reached the Col 
de la Maison Blanche by a snow couloir and easy rocks ; halted 
till 6 for breakfast ; and at 8 reached the ‘ Corridor,” and at 9 
the summit of the Grand Combin. The cabane below the Col, 
having been erected in too exposed a position, was carried away 
by avalanches I believe. Though this route lies for some distance 
beneath a formidable wall of overhanging séracs, I believe there 
is very little real danger from this source, and D. Balley quite 
confirmed this opinion, saying that in his eleven ascents he had 
never seen a fall take place. There is a steep, but short Schnee- 
wand beyond the Corridor, but it presents no sort of difficulty. 
As we approached the summit, walking parallel with the edge 
overlooking the Col du Sonadon, we observed a slight snow 
corniche—nowhere overhanging more than three feet—and, 
keeping seven to eight feet from the edge, felt that we were in 
no danger. However, the mass of snow suddenly gave way 
beneath D. Balley, who was last, and over he went like a shot, 
but, of course, I had no difficulty in holding him, and he was 
soon beside us again, none the worse for his sudden plunge. 
The snow seemed solid, and well supported inside the slight 
corniche, and the only probable explanation that suggested itself 
of so unusual an occurrence was that another party had made 
the ascent on the previous day, and air, heat, and moisture might 
have penetrated into the mass through their footsteps, and thus 
produced a slight weakening and cracking, which our weight 
converted into a complete disruption. It was a lesson which I 
hope to remember in future, as, if the mass had given way beneath 
us all, the consequences might have been very different, though, 
in any case, we could hardly have been fairly charged with want 
of care or ignorance. We were just in time to get a fine view 
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—having witnessed a glorious sunrise on the chain of Mont 
Blanc lower down—for at 9.45, when we quitted the summit, 
clouds were fast closing in around us and soon obscured the 
highest point. At 10.15 reached Corridor; halted till 10.30 ; 
at 11 returned to the spot where we had left our traps between 
the Combin and Col des Maisons Blanches; lunched, and at 
11.30 on again, reaching foot of Col des Pauvres at 1.45, summit 
at 2.15, and the Mauvoisin Hotel at 4.10. 


Having hurried westwards, Tuckett now began to hurry 
eastwards. 


Diary. Col de Seilon and Pas de Chévres. Tuckett, with the 
two Balleys. 


No. 1. July 13. Rose at 5.30, and at 6.30 started for Col 
du Mont Pleureur [the last name is wrongly written over “ Rouge,’ 
struck out]. At 10.30 reached it [10,962 feet] after a halt of 
half an hour for breakfast. Put on gaiters, and at 10.45 on 
again, reaching Col de Cheillon [7.e. Seilon, 10,499 feet] at 11.50, 
and the Pas des Chévres [9354 feet] at 1. At 1.45 halted on 
ancient moraine of Cijorenove Glacier for food till 2.25, and at 
3 reached the inn at Arolla. At 4.15 on again, and at 6.30 
reached Evolena, where I was most comfortable at the Hotel 
de la Dent Blanche, which I can highly recommend. 

No. 2. July 13. Morning wet early, so gave up Col de 
Breney, but things looked better after a time, so started at 
6.30, and reached aréte [7.e. the Col du Mont Rouge] W. [slip 
for E.] of névé of Giétroz Glacier via Giétroz Alp in four hours ; 
traversed said névé to Col de Cheillon (one hour), reached Pas 
des Chévres in one hour ten minutes, Arolla inn in one and a 
quarter hours, and Evolena in two and a quarter more, the 
last part of the way in soaking rain. The little chalet inn at 
Arolla is very comfortable, and a new and much larger hotel is 
building there. 


The mention of the Col de Breney shows that, weather 
permitting, Tuckett had desired to take the Pigne d’Arolla 
on his way from Mauvoisin to Arolla. The inn at Evolena 
was that (opened in 1858) the preparation for building 
which he had seen in 1856, and where he had stayed in 
1860 and 1861, after his two passages of the Col d’Hérens. 
The new hotel at Arolla is the present Hotel du Mont Collon, 
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which in 1872 took the place of the small original inn, 
opened in 1865.1 

Next day Tuckett pursued his way eastwards, sleeping on 
the night of July 14 at the Bricolla huts. 


Diary. Col du Grand Cornier. Tuckett, with the two Balleys. 

No. 1. July 15. At 4.10 left Abricolla, and at 6.55 reached 
the Col du Grand Cornier [11,628 feet]. View of Dent Blanche 
superb, Combin, Aiguilles Vertes, Weisshorn, Rothhorn, Gabel- 
horn, etc. At 8.25 off again, and at 11.30 quitted the [Zinal or 
Durand] Glacier by its left bank. At 11.45 halted near the Alp 
Lalée for food, and at 12.30 on again, reaching Zinal at 1.45. 
Met Prof. E. Javelle, and Mr. Collins, and F. Durnford. At 
4.45 left, and at 7.30 reached St. Luc by a charming walk. 
Position lovely, something like Pieve d’Andraz. At 9 to bed. 
Inn good. 

No. 2. July 15. Crossed Col du Grand Cornier to Zinal and 
St. Luc. A most magnificent pass, which gave us no trouble, 
even on the Zinal side. Abricolla to Col, two and three quarters 
of an hour’s easy going ; thence to Lalée Alp, three and a quarter 
hours, and to Zinal one and a quarter more ; and two and a half 
on to St. Luc. 


Javelle, on his side, gives an interesting picture of his 
short intercourse with Tuckett.? 


Zinal, 15 juillet 1872. Il y a ici deux autres voyageurs, vous 
ai-je dit? A souper, [?] j’ai fait leur connaissance. L’un est 
un Anglais, M.T., bel homme, comme ils le sont tous, membre 
de l’Alpine Club, grand escaladeur de hautes cimes; d’ailleurs 
nullement excentrique ni méme rogue ou taciturne, ainsi que 
tant de ses compatriotes, mais, au contraire, aimable causeur, 
parlant le frangais avec beaucoup d’aisance. II est professeur 
a Cambridge (!!!), c’est-a-dire homme savant at distingué. 
L’autre, M. de C., est un Frangais.—Notre Anglais, au contraire, 
sest tracé méthodiquement, et exécute trés fidélement un 
itinéraire digne de ses jambes et de sa fortune; et, tandis que 
des gens comme vous et moi s’échappent A grand peine huit 
jours pour faire quelques promenades, le bienheureux, depuis le 
mois de mai, qu'il est en route, a déja gravi “‘ dix-neuf cimes et 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, vi. p. 21. 
* See his Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste, 1st edition, Lausanne, 1886, pp. 146- 
147; or English translation, by W. H. Chesson, London, 1899, pp. 199-200. 
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trente-cing cols,”’ et rien de vulgaire, veuillez m’en croire. D’ici, 
il passe par les glaciers & Evoléne [Tuckett had just arrived 
thence !], et va escalader la Dent-Blanche. Fort de l’autorité 
de son age, M. de C., qui, rien qu’a l’entendre prenait le vertige, 
essayait de lui faire un chapitre de morale sur sa témérité, 
lorsque ses deux guides entrérent pour régler avec lui les détails 
du lendemain [really to tell him it was time to start for St. Luc I]. 
Comme il doit partir avant le jour (!!!), ila pris congé de nous. 


This curiously inaccurate account is, however, amusing, as 
the author had a very wild idea that he was nearly the first 
to “discover” Zinal, though Tuckett himself had visited 
the spot as far back as 1860, and was by no means even 
the earliest English visitor ! 

Tuckett had meant to climb the Bella Tola from St. Luc. 
But, as the morning of July 16 was dull, he decided to 
descend to Sierre and go on to Martigny. There he took 
leave of the two Balleys, of whom he writes in Diary No. 2: 
“I am much pleased with both of the men, especially 
Daniel, a careful, accomplished, and plucky guide, with a 
pleasant, lively manner, and decidedly superior to his 
brother, who deferred to him on all occasions.” Unluckily, 
D. Balley’s “livret de guide” (copied by W. A. B. C.) does 
not mention any of his climbs for 1872. 

Tuckett slept at Bern that night. Next day he con- 
tinued his flight eastwards, going by way of Langnau and 
Lucerne to Ziirich, where he joined his two brothers-in-law, 
J. H. Fox and W. Fowler, on July 17. The whole party 
stayed a day at Ziirich to see the Federal Swiss Rifle Match, 
and then went on to Davos.! On the afternoon of J uly 21, 
Tuckett and Fox, with the nine years old son of the latter, 
climbed a little peak “‘ above Davos Dérfli, on the 8. side 
of the valley,” but no name is given. Next day Tuckett 
had to nurse a chill. But on the afternoon of J uly 23, he 
was so far recovered that with Fox, and another English 
climber, H. P. Thomas, he was able to ascend the Schiahorn 
(8901 feet), N.W. of Davos Dérfli. In Diary No. 2 Tuckett 
writes : 

The view was unexpectedly fine, the Peak commanding the 
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entire course of the Schanfigg Thal, and a vast array of Engadine 
peaks. 


Though on the evening of July 23 Tuckett felt “ better, 
but strangely weak,’’ he notes that on the morning of July 
24 he was “ much better.”? Hence that afternoon the three 
friends went off on a bigger expedition. At Klosters they 
engaged three guides (C. Guler, for Fox; Tobias Hellstab, 
for Thomas; and W. Jann, for Tuckett). The six slept 
that night at the Silvretta Club hut, of which Tuckett writes 
in Diary No. 2: 


The most comfortable, even luxurious, that I have ever seen, 
there being even a permanent cellar of wine at one and a half 
francs the bottle, belonging to the Fuhrer Corps. 


Diary. Gross Piz Buin Tuckett, Fox, and Thomas, with their 
three guides. 


No. 1. July 25. Rose at 2, and at 3.25 started. At 5.55 
reached the Sattel by the Signalhorn [7.e. the Silvretta Pass, 
9886 feet]. At 6.25 on again [over the Fuorcla del Confin,10,033 
feet, and to the Buinliicke, 10,020 feet], and at 7.30 reached the 
top of [Gross] Piz Buin [10,880 feet]. Glorious view. At 9.20 
left the summit. At 9.45 reached foot, and at 10 I left, with 
W. Jann, whilst Joe returned to Klosters, and H. P. Thomas 
descended to Guarda. At 11.50 quitted the ice [of the Gross 
Fermunt glacier], and at 12 halted on a knoll to feed. At 12.40 
on again, and at 4.45 reached Pattenen [in the Montafon valley], 
after a charming walk. At 6 started in a char, and, after half an 
hour’s halt at Schruns, reached Bludenz at 10.30. 

No. 2. July 25. Starting at 3.25, proceeding very leisurely 
for the benefit of our friends [7.e. two Germans, met at the Sil- 
vretta Club hut], we reached the Satiel to the S. side of the 
Signalhorn at 5.55 (two and a half hours), and halted there for 
breakfast for half an hour. Then made [across the Fuorcla del 
Confin] for the depression [7.e. the Buinliicke] between the Gross 
and Klein Buin, and climbed the former straight up, with the 
greatest ease, in one hour from our halting place, reaching the 
top at 7.30. From the time we had reached the Silvretta Pass, 
a succession of beautiful views, charmingly set in the rocky 
frames of the numerous peaks rising from the swells of snow, 


1 Cf. Fox, p. 74. 
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opened out in several directions, and the panorama from the 
Peak itself was not only extensive, but most artistically grouped. 
It extended from the mountains of the Oetz Thal and Orteler 
Group to the Monte Rosa massif, and that of the Oberland, all 
of which were seen in perfection. We stayed till 9.20, really 
charmed with one of the most perfectly satisfactory views I 
ever obtained from a Peak, and at 9.45 reached the Sattel between 
our summit and the Klein Buin. Here we separated, Thomas 
descending to the Engadine, and Fox returning to Klosters, 
whilst Jann and I started at 10 for Pattenen in the Montafun 
Thal. The ground being all new to him, I led, and soon reached 
the line of the Fermunt Pass route by a short cut across a rocky 
spur, running N. from the Buin, and descending in cliffs on its 
K. side [i.e. the spur separating the two arms of the great Fermunt 
Glacier]. We followed the [Gross Fermunt] Glacier to its 
extremity, which is much diminished in thickness—like every 
other I have seen this year—quitting the ice at 11.50, and 
halting to feed on the grass beyond at 12. Again proceeded at 
12.40. We should have kept from the first on the right bank 
of the stream, as the contrary course which we adopted involved 
the fording of a rapid, rather deep glacier stream, coming in 
from a lateral valley on our left [7.e. the Kloster glen]. The 
track, too, is excessively rough and boggy. Further down, the 
valley turns sharp to the W. After proceeding down it for half 
an hour or less, we discovered a bridge in the depression cut by 
the stream, and crossed to the right bank, which we followed 
—at first along a very definite track—all the way to Pattenen. 
The scenery is fine, but, with the exception of a few cows, we did 
not see a living thing till within a quarter of an hour of the 
village ; which we did not reach till 4.45—seven and a quarter 
hours (including one hour’s halt) from the summit of Piz Buin. 
Here there is a decent inn, and, to my great relief, I also found 
a Bergwagen and a good horse, which saved me six hours’ walking, 
and conveyed me to Bludenz in four and a half hours, including 
half an hour’s halt at Schruns. 


Tuckett was now quite alone, and a free man. No doubt 
his fourth defeat on the Tédi three weeks previously rankled 
in his breast, while possibly he was already planning his 
great 1873 journey to Greece, and felt that no chance of 
repairing that defeat was to be lost. In any case, from 
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Bludenz he hastened, on July 26, by way of Feldkirch to 
Haag, whence he went by rail to Glarus, and on to Stachel- 
berg. Here he engaged Joachim Zweifel as guide, and with 
him walked up to the Griinhorn Club hut, reached at 
9.15—a long and quite “ Tuckettian ’’ day from Feldkirch. 
The next day success crowned this final spurt. 


Diary. T'ddi. Tuckett, with Joachim Zweifel. 

No. 1. July 27. Rose at 3, and at 3.45 started, and 7.15 
reached top of Glarner Tédi [11,815 feet]. Fed, and at 8.15 
left for Piz Rusein [11,887 feet], arriving at 8.30. At 8.45 left 
again, and at 10.15 reached the Griinhorn Hiitte. Halted till 
11.15. At 12.35 reached the Unter Sand Alp. At 1.10 on again, 
and at 2.30 reached the ‘‘ Tédi Wirthshaus ”’ [7.e. at Thierfehd]. 
At 2.50 on again, and at 3.45 reached Stachelberg. Dined, and 
at 5 left in a char for Glarus, catching the 6.35 train, and reaching 
Ziirich at 9.45. Met W. [F.] at Wesen. 

No.2. July 27. Started at 3.45, and at 7.15 reached summit 
of Glarner Té6di—weather splendid, and view beautiful, though 
not so clear, owing to great heat, as from Piz Buin. On again 
at 8.15, reached summit of Piz Rusein at 8.30, left it at 8.45, 
and at 10.15 regained Griinhorn Hiitte. Started for Stachelberg 
at 11.15, and reached it at 3.45, after halts of thirty-five minutes 
at the Unter Sand Alp, and twenty minutes at the ‘“ Tédi 
Wirthshaus.’’ Dined, caught the last train at Glarus, and 
reached Ziirich at 9.50, Fowler joining me from the Engadine 
at Wesen. 


The morning of July 28 was spent in Ziirich, which was 
left at 1.40 for Paris and London direct. 

So ended one of the most singular of Tuckett’s mountain 
journeys, as he flew from one end of the Alps to the other, 
not once, but several times. 

In 1873 Tuckett visited Sicily, Turkey, and Greece, re- 
turning through Carinthia, Styria, and the Salzkammergut 
to Vienna for the International Exhibition held there. But 
apart from a visit to the celebrated Carinthian pilgrimage 
spot of the Luschariberg (5879 feet) he did only two low 
passes. 


CHAPTER XV 
1874 


THis was the last of Tuckett’s regular campaigns among 
the High Alps, as in later years he either went much farther 
afield, or contented himself with excursions below the snow 
line. But his 1874 journey is very characteristic in that it 
began in Appenzell and ended close to the Mont Cenis, 
thus covering an enormous extent of country, as was 
Tuckett’s wont, for he was never a “ centrist.”” Unluckily 
his diary for 1874 is remarkably curt and brief, while no 
letters of that year are extant, and, as far as is known, 
very little has ever appeared in print on the subject save 
as to the very last item in his 1874 list. | 

He met his faithful guide, Christian Lauener, at Appenzell, 
on 6 June, and next afternoon, with Mr. E. Crossman (his 
companion for the first fortnight till 18 June) went up to 
sleep at the Megglisalp inn, next day traversing the Sintis 
(8216 feet) to Wildhaus, at the head of the Toggenburg 
valley. On 9 June the party went over the Gamserriick 
summit (6798 feet) of the Kurfiirsten range to Wallenstadt 
and Ragaz. 

The entries for the following two days may be reproduced 
at length as they relate to a region very rarely visited by 
English travellers. 


Diary. Gamserriick. 

10 June. Rose at 5, and at 6.20 started [from Ragaz] for 
Vattis via Bad Pfafers. Arrived [at Pfifers] at 7.15. On again 
at 7.50. Reached inn above at 8.20. Halted till 8.40, and at 
10.15 reached Vattis. Lunched till 12.30. After a quarter of 
an hour’s halt on the way passed St. Martin [in the Calfeisen 


valley], and at 5.45 reached the Gamser Alp, after halting forty 
341 
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minutes for a thunderstorm. Capital quarters, and a little more 
elevated than the Sardona Alp, though not as high up the valley. 
Heavy rain, thunder and lightning, and magnificent light effects. 

11 June. Rose at 3.30, after a good night, and at 4.30 started 
for the Sardona Alp. At 7.15 halted at the foot of the glacier. 
At 7.50 on again. At 8.20 reached the Col [the Sardona Pass, 
9318 ft.], and, descending the Segnes Glacier, halted at 9.30 on 
a ridge descending from the route of the Segnes Pass. At 10.5 
on again, and at 11.20 reached the Martinsloch. It is about 
sixty ft. high. At 12.30 on again, and at 3 (passing through the 
Martinsloch, 8648 ft.) reached Elm. At 4.30 started with the 
“ Post,” and at 5.50 reached Glarus. Dined, and at 9 to bed. 
Evening fine. 


(The detail as to Tuckett’s passing through the Martinsloch 
and not going over the Segnes Pass itself is taken from 
the MS. book in which he set forth his Itineraries.) 

On 12 June the party went up to the Glarnisch Club hut, 
and next day ascended (in three hours) the Ruchen Glarnisch 
(9548 feet) “in fog all the way.’”’ The same day the party 
returned to Glarus and by Rapperswil reached Hinsiedeln. 
On 14 June, after visiting the celebrated monastery, they 
left at 4.30 p.m. and at 8 reached the top of the Gross 
Mythen (6240 feet), whereon they spent the night in the 
little inn. Next day they went by way of Schwyz and 
Brunnen to Lucerne, going on the following day (16 June) 
by Trub to Seelisberg and Isenthal. They desired to ascend 
the Uri Rothstock (9620 feet), but as the local guide was 
drunk and the weather bad, they went round by Iselten, 
the Riitli, and Buochs, to Engelberg. The following day 
the Titlis (10,627 feet) was climbed, and the Joch Pass 
(7267 feet) crossed to the Engstlen Alp Hotel. 


Diary. Titlis. Tuckett and E. Crossman, with Christian 
Lauener. 

18 June. Rose at 2, and at 3.15 started for the Titlis. Rain 
came on, and we had to halt for three quarters of an hour. At 
5.45 halted for breakfast, a little above the lake [the Triibsee]. 
On again at 6.30. At 8.10 halted for [?] wine till 8.35. At 
10.45 reached the summit. Glorious view, and at 11.40 quitted 
the top, and at 12.45 reached the Col [near the Triibsee], where 
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Crossman and I parted, he going to Engelberg, and I to the 
Engstlen Alp. Halted with Christian till 1.30. At 2.45 reached 
the Joch Pass, and at 3.30 Engstlen. Weather beautiful and 
views fine. Engstlen exquisite. Charming afternoon and even- 
ing at the Alp, with beautiful views of the Wetterhorn, etc., and 
a fine sunset. At 9 to bed. 


Tuckett now desired to reach the Valais, which object 
was obtained by the passage of the Triftlimmi (10,171 feet). 


Diary. Trifilimmi:. Tuckett, with Lauener and A. von 
Weissenfluh. 

June 19. Rose at 6. Superb morning. At 7.30 started for 
Mihlestalden [7.e. by the Satteli Pass, 6890 feet]. At 10 
reached Nessenthal, and lunched whilst Weissenfluh was sent 
for. At 2.45 left for the Trift Club Hiitte, with Andreas von 
Weissenfluh, and, after frequent halts, to avoid showers, reached 
the old Jager Hiitte [i.e. the Windegg hut] at 7.30. Found it 
full of snow, but got a fire and at 10 to bed. 

June 20. Rose at 3, and at 4.10 started for the Triftlimmi. 
At 5.45 reached the Club hut [#.e. the Trift Club hut]. Break- 
fasted, and at 6.25 on again. At 8.50 reached the Col. Halted 
for breakfast till 9.30. Said goodbye to Andreas v. Weissenfluh. 
At 11.20 left the [Rhone] Glacier just above the final ice-fall and 
at 12.30 reached the [Rhone Glacier] Inn at the foot. 


Hence 'Tuckett and Lauener drove down that afternoon 
to Brieg. 

On June 21 Tuckett went up to the Belalp Hotel, but 
next day he was driven back from the Gross Nesthorn by 
fog and rain. On June 23, after visiting (in the morning) 
the belvedere of the Belalp, the Sparrenhorn (9928 feet), 
Tuckett and Lauener went down to Brieg in the afternoon, 
and then drove up to Berisal on Simplon road. But next 
day they failed on the Monte Leone, and so went down 
to Iselle, and walked up the Val Cairasca to the Veglia Alp, 
reached after about four and a half hours’ walking in fearful 
rain. 

Hence they worked their way along the S. slope of 
the Lepontine Alps to Tosa Falls. 


25 June. A fearful night of wind and rain. At 9 left for Col 
de Valtendra [7996 ft.], reaching it about 11.30. Clouds cleared 
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off and view of Monte Leone superb. At 12.15 started again. 
At 12.45 reached the chalets of Bondoler. At 2.15 reached the 
bottom of the valley. At 3.15 Croveo (church 1621, with ? 12 
Apostles, and the Birth and Presentation of Christ in wood). 
At 4.20 reached Premia, and halted for the day. The junction 
of Vals Devero and Formazza, near Baceno, is most charming, 
and thoroughly Italian. Just before reaching Premia, we saw 
a fight on the road between a snake and a frog, or rather the 
former had seized the latter’s hind leg in his mouth, and was 
trying to drag him away, while the frog remained immoveable 
in speechless agony of terror. Dined at 5 most luxuriously, and 
at 9.30 to bed. 

26 June. Rose at 4.30, and at 5 started. At 6.55 passed 
[San] Rocco, and at 8.50 reached Andermatten. At 9.45 on 
again after feeding. At 10.15 reached Pommat, and at 10.25 
Zum Steg. Halted for rain till 10.55. Then on again, passing 
Fruthwald at 11.15, halting under a rock at 11.30 for rain till 
11.45, and at 12.5 reached the inn at the top of the Tosa Fall. 
Height of Fall 618-630 (?) about 162 métres or about 500 feet 
[really about 469 ft.]. About 4.30 a great school, thirty-six 
strong, came over the Passo di San Giacomo, very wet. 

27 June. Rose at 6.30 and at 8 started for the Bocchetta di 
Valmaggia [8707 ft.] in fog, with the landlord as guide. At 
10.55 reached the summit. Left about 11.15. At 12.40 reached 
the Alp Robiei. Halted for food till 1. At 2.30 reached S. 
Carlo, and at 3.35 halted for food till 3.50. At 5.15 reached 


Bignasco, and found comfortable quarters at Da Ponte’s 
Inn. 


Tuckett had evidently gone to Tosa Falls with a view to 
climbing the Basodino, but the bad weather defeated his 
plan, as it had already done as to the Nesthorn and Monte 
Leone. So he made a round through the valleys, gaining 
Macugnaga on the afternoon of 1 July. Here he engaged 
Ferdinand Imseng as second guide, and entered on the most 
brilliant portion of his 1874 journey. 

His first climb was up the Pizzo Bianco (10,552 feet). 


Diary. Pizzo Bianco. Tuckett, with Lauener and Imseng. 


2 July. Rose at 4, and at 5 started for the Pizzo Bianco. 
At 7.5 halted for food till 7.40. At 11 reached the top. At 12.15 
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started to return. At 1.40 reached the Crozza Alp, and at 2.45 
Macugnaga. 


Next day, 3 July, the party crossed the Col delle Loccie. 


3 July. At 2 rose. At 3 started with Christian [Lauener] 
and Imseng, for the Col delle Loccie [11,001 feet]. At 5.30 
reached the Pedriolo Alp, and at 5.55 halted for food till 6. At 
8.45 halted for food. At 9.45 reached the Col. At 11.15 
commenced descent. At 2.15, after a lengthy descent and several 
halts, reached the (? Jaz) Alp. Halted for milk till 4.35. Then 
descended the valley for half a mile to cross a bridge. At 5.15 
reached the Embours Alp inn. At 8.30 to bed. 


Tuckett now desired to cross the Lysjoch (14,033 feet) 
and so clear up the topographical puzzle which had tormented 
him so much in 1861. 


4 July. Rose at 1.30. At 2.15 started. At 3.35 passed the 
old mining hut of Pisse [close to the pass of that name, 10,375 ft.]. 
At 3.50 on again, and across the head of the Indren Glacier. At 
9.50 reached the Col de Lys, and halted for food. At 10.25 off 
again, and at 1.35 halted by the great bloc perché on Auf dem 
Platte. At 3 on again, and at 4.50 reached the Riffel. 


After a day’s rest at the Riffel, Tuckett, with his two 
guides, at length achieved his desire (baulked in 1860) of 
ascending the Lyskamm (14,889 feet) from the Felikjoch. 


Diary. Lyskamm+ Tuckett, with Lauener and Imseng. 


6 July. Rose at 12, and at 12.50 got off for the Ayas Valley 
via the Felikjoch and Lyskamm. At 2.10 reached the Glacier, 
and at 4.45 halted for breakfast after a good scramble. At 7.45 
reached the Felikjoch, and, walking towards the Lyskamm, halted 
at 8.5forfood. At 8.40 on again, and at 12.5 reached the summit 
along the terrible W. aréte. At 1 started to return, and at 3.5 
regained the Col. Fed. At 3.30 on again, and at 3.50 under the 
edge of the descent. Owing to an error in Reilly’s map we got 
down the right arm of the Klein Verra Glacier, and failed to pass 
the icefall, so had to go back a good deal, and descend by the 
rocks, so that we did not reach 8. G[iacomo] d’Ayas till 11.15, 
and had to get two herdsmen to show us the way. 


1 Cf. Alpine Journal, xxx. p. 178. 
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Tuckett printed a long note on this descent in the Alpine 
Journal, vii. pp. 105-107. 

Tuckett’s party then went by the Col de Joux and Aosta 
to Courmayeur (July 7-8). Hence they made the ascent of 
the Tour Ronde peak (12,441 feet). 


Drary. Tour Ronde Tuckett, with Lauener and Imseng. 


9 July. Rose at 2, and at 3.20 started for the Col de la Tour 
Ronde. At 6.20 halted near Brenva icefall for breakfast. At 
6.50 on again, and at 10.30 halted for another feed. At 11.40 
on again, striking the ridge at 12.15 to the left of the Tour 
Ronde, and at 1 that summit. View superb. At 2.15 off 
again, and at 4.7 halted to feed till 4.50. At 7.20 reached 
Courmayeur. 


Tuckett now made a short but brilliant dash through the 
Graian Alps on his way from Courmayeur to Susa. 


Diary. Ruitor1 Tuckett, with Lauener and Imseng. 


10 July. Rose at 9, and at 12.45 started for La Thuile [on 
the Little St. Bernard road] in a char, arriving at 2.50. Had 
some food. At 4.45, being very seedy, started on a mule, and at 
7.15, after a charming ascent, reached the Alp [? Glacier] next 
below Ste. Marguerite, which last was not occupied. Delicious 
views of Mt. Blanc. 

11 July. At 5.30 off again. At 7.45 halted on the right 
lateral moraine running up the Ruitor Glacier, for breakfast till 
8.25. At 11 reached the summit of the Ruitor [11,438 ft.]. 
View very fine. At 12 off again. At 2.30 reached our Alp. 
Left at 3.20 for the Petit St. Bernard. At 6.55 arrived after a 
most charming walk. At 7.15 on again, reaching Bourg St. 
Maurice at 12, as we had a very slow mule who would only walk. 
Lovely views, in descending, of the Val de Tignes, Pourri, etc. 


Tuckett’s aim was now the Mont Pourri (12,468 feet). 
On 31 August 1874, he wrote to W. A. B. Coolidge a long 
account of his ascent, but the letter is unluckily lost, though 
the diagram showing his route has been preserved. Like 
Messrs. W. Mathews and Bonney in 1862, Tuckett took the 
very roundabout route over the Cols du Pourri and des 
Roches. 

1 Cf. Alpine Journal, xxx. p. 178. 
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Diary. Mont Pourri. Tuckett, with Lauener and Imseng. 


12 July. Rose at 8, breakfasted, wrote, rested, dined at 1.30, 
and at 2.50 started in a carriage along the road to Ste. Foi. At 
3.50 quitted the carriage, and at 4.30 reached Villaroger. 
Deposited our things there, and at 5.15 set out for the chalets 
de l’Are, arriving at 7.15 after a delicious walk, part way with a 
bevy of many girls. Glorious sunset, and superb view of Mt. 
Blane. 

13 July. Rose at 2, and at 3 started for the Pourri. At 5.45 
reached the Col (9620 ft., Mathews)—{v.e. the Col du Pourri or 
Grand Col], after seeing twelve chamois. Glorious view, including 
plains of France, on seeing which Imseng rapturously exclaimed, 
“Ach! das ist wunderschén—ganz eben!” [This incident is 
mentioned in the Alpine Journal, vii. p. 197, and below, p. 354.] 
At 6.30 on again. At 7.40, ascending the glacier, reached a Col 
[i.e. the Col des Roches] on the right. Halted till 8.10. Then 
descended on Glacier [that of Roches], circled round its head. At 
10.45, after two difficulties with crevasses, reached the summit 
[of Mont Pourri]. At 12.45 left, and at 1.50 regained the first 
Col. At 2.20 the second. At 2.35 on again, and at 3.30 reached 
a grassy Col, 1000 feet above our Alp, offering a short cut to 
Gura. A magnificent view. Halted for food till 4, and at 5 
reached La Gura [Tuckett has corrected in ink this name to 
“Gure’”’]. At 6 on again, reaching Breviéres at 7. Halted till 
7.25. At 8.15 reached Tignes. Cutlets and potatoes, two really 
good clean flealess beds in our supper room. Sucha storm! At 
10 to bed. 


The next stage in Tuckett’s dash was to gain Lanslebourg, 
at the French foot of the Mont Cenis. To attain this village 
he crossed two passes, the Col du Palet (8721 feet) com- 
bined with the Croix des Frétes (8944 feet), from Tignes 
to Champagny, and then up the Doron valley to Pralognan 
(July 14), and on July 15 the Col de la Vanoise (8291 
feet), from Pralognan to Thermignon, reaching Bessans the 
same evening. Thence on July 16 Tuckett’s party traversed 
the Rochemelon (11,605 feet) to Susa, mounting by the old 
pilgrims’ track, and descending by the Ca d’Asti. On the way 
down they had a very narrow escape from being struck by 
lightning, as Tuckett has vividly narrated in his article printed 
in the Alpine Journal, vii. pp. 191-201, and below, pp. 349-358. 
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The account in the diary is very brief. 


Diary. fRochemelon. Tuckett, with Lauener and Imseng. 


16 July. Rose at 2.15 and found ourselves locked up, but at 
length knocked up the house, and, after breakfast, started at 
3.15 for the Roche Melon. At 5.25 reached the last chalets and 
halted for milk till 5.55. At 7 reached the foot of the Glacier, 
and proceeded to ascend on the left (its true right bank). At 
7.55 reached a grassy plateau above, and halted for food till 
8.30. At 9.10 entered on the glacier. At 10.25 the foot of the 
final cone, and at 11.15 the summit. Grand thunderstorm, 
cloud effects, and some rain. At 1.15 left, and at 1.45 halted at 
the Casa [d’Asti], as rain and thunder came on. Tremendous 
lightning and thunder, and at last the lightning struck the roof, 
dashed a quantity of fragments about, entered the iron cross, 
filled the place with a sulphur smell. At 2.35 left to descend, 
and at 5.50, after two halts of about fifteen minutes together, 
reached Susa, and put up at the Hétel de France. The evening 
was charming. At 10.30 to bed. 


And so Tuckett’s active career among the High Alps 
ended amid a great thunderstorm, signifying the furious 
rage of the gods for his repeated intrusions into their most 
secret haunts. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE FROM LIGHTNING ON THE 
ROCHE MELON 


Published in the ‘‘ Alpine Journal” for May 1875. 


My campaign was drawing to a close as, after successful 
assaults on the Ruitor and Pourri, I descended on July 15 from 
the Col de la Vanoise upon Termignon, to find the weather in 
the valley of the Arc in such an unpromising condition as to 
suggest the wisdom of abandoning the final performance in my 
programme—the ascent of the Roche Melon near Susa—and 
proceeding down the valley to Modane, en route for Paris, where 
I was due in a couple of days. A comfortable dinner, however, 
and the discovery of a vehicle which would take us half way 
to Bessans, decided me to sleep at the last-named place, so as 
to be ready to profit by fine weather if it should come, espe- 
cially as it would still be easy to catch the midday express from 
thence by a moderately early start. So, in due course, Christian 
Lauener, Ferdinand Imseng, and I squeezed ourselves into one 
of the genuine old char-d-bancs which have almost totally dis- 
appeared from Switzerland, and set out for Lanslebourg and 
Lans le Villard. 

Nothing could look much more unpromising than the weather, 
which, after being almost uninterruptedly fine for more than a 
fortnight, now seemed to show symptoms of a general break-up. 
Grey, sulphurous clouds were rolling steadily over the depression 
of the Mont Cenis; the head of the valley was almost inky in 
hue, and above us, 


‘* From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape,” 


stretched a hopeless-looking canopy of dull, leaden-coloured 
vapour—‘“‘ an under-roof of doleful grey.’’ Our driver, however, 
protested that the foe marshalling his hosts from the Italian 
side was only “‘la Lombarde,” and that, when the clouds curled 
over the crests in this fashion, fine weather always followed soon. 
So, though we had our doubts, since such a state of things is 
elsewhere usually of the worst possible augury, we jogged on in 
faith. Lanslebourg was reached in about an hour, Lans le 
Villard in half as much more, and from thence we footed it in 
about two hours to Bessans, and at 8.15 entered the now fairly 
passable little inn of a certain M. Garinot, who had fitted up a 
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couple of decent sleeping-rooms and a little salle-d-manger in 
a sort of dépendance to his own den, to which, as respects “‘ sweet- 
ness and light,” they offer a pleasing contrast. 

Already, before we went to bed at 10, stars were peering through 
the mist in all directions, and when we roused at 2.15 on the 
morning of the 16th, a cloudless sky justified our obstinacy. 
Unfortunately, our wary host had locked us in, and for some 
time it seemed likely that we should remain prisoners until his 
slumbers came to a natural end, for no shouting on our parts 
sufficed to rouse him, until, preferring to pay for a smashed door 
to endure longer incarceration, I used my axe as a knocker, and 
effectually “‘ murdered sleep.”’ 

The great heat of the previous fortnight had gradually devel- 
oped a vast amount of electric energy ; every day had its thunder- 
storm, and each time it surged up from the Italian plains at 
an earlier hour, so that it was essential to attain one’s summit 
level in each expedition as much before noon as practicable 
if one wished to get a view and escape a diurnal ducking. Nothing 
could be more lovely and promising than the look of the weather 
as we set forth about 3.15, and, traversing the fields in the 
valley-bottom under the guidance of our landlord, made for the 
narrow opening of the Val de Ribon, which descends in a 
N.N.W. direction from the glacier clothing the N. slopes of 
the Roche Melon. Arrived at the entrance of the valley, we found 
a good path zigzagging up the slopes on our left, and, after 
attaining a height of several hundred feet, carried at a tolerably 
uniform elevation until it reaches the grassy and absolutely 
treeless level of the central and upper valley. Two groups of 
dismal hovels—Pierregrosse and Zatté [Giaffa]—were passed, and 
at 5.25 the third and highest—d’Arzellaz, or L’Arselle—were 
reached, and a halt called for some milk. 

Again advancing at 6, with but little ascent, and with a long line 
of névé-crowned crags on our right, the foot of the rocky cirque 
which closes the head of the Val de Ribon, and seems to bar further 
progress, was gained in another hour, just where a curious tongue 
of glacier—the outfall of the extensive plateau of névé and ice 
lying between the summits of the Grosse Téte and Petite Téte— 
is protruded for a few hundred yards at a very gentle inclination, 
after leaping the rocky barrier in a fine and impassable ice-fall 
of something like 1000 feet in height. We were informed at 
Bessans that pilgrims—women as well as men—ascend the Roche 
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Melon from thence on the occasion of the annual féte (August 5) 
of the chapel on its summit ; but though the difficulties on this 
side are not such as to prove formidable to any fair mountaineer, 
I confess that we all were puzzled to understand by what route 
the upper glacier plateau would, under such circumstances, be 
attained. We ourselves clambered up a steep gully or water- 
course near the true bank of the ice-fall, choked in places by 
large stones and masses of débris from the cliffs above, and, 
further progress being at length barred by these last, we turned 
to the left and gained the higher level by some rather slippery 
rounded shelves of rock, sufficiently inclined to require care. 
I am disposed to think that it would be difficult for any one 
unacquainted with the ground, and descending from the peak 
on this side, to strike the head of the gully alluded to, and that, 
at the expense of some loss of time, it might in such a case be a 
wiser course to make a very considerable détour to the E. before 
attempting to gain the level of the Alpe below. 

A climb of about three-quarters of an hour landed us on a 
little grassy plateau, affording a pleasant excuse for a second 
breakfast, but at 8.30 we resumed our march, and after en- 
countering a few more easy rocks, traversing some broken ground, 
and following for some distance the right, or eastern, lateral 
moraine of the glacier, we finally entered on the latter about 9. 
It forms an undulating plateau of considerable breadth, very 
gently inclined in a northerly direction, and sending down tongues 
of ice into the Valle di Vit on the E., as well as, I imagine, in 
other directions besides that we had chosen. Though on a 
smaller scale than the Ruitor glacier, it is of the same type, and, 
when I add that it was covered with snow in the most treacherous 
condition, supporting one for a few paces and then letting one 
through its “‘ crude consistence ”’ to flounder on, and 


“. . . Swim, or sink, or wade, or creep, or fly,” 


it will be understood that, as we laboriously toiled along with 
our goal rising abruptly in front, some impatient feelings were 
excited by a waste of time which threatened to rob us of the 
glories of the eagerly anticipated view. For, already, we could 
see the great rounded tops of the cumuli on the Italian side 
“curling their monstrous heads ”’ above the skyline of snow in 
front—an occasional skirmisher making a dash at our peak, 
enfolding it in its damp embrace, and then careering away, to 
be followed by a successor, each time after a shorter interval. 
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The remains of the trigonometrical signal on the summit loomed 
out less and less distinctly, and in our impatience it seemed as 
though it receded as we advanced. By the time we reached 
the base of the final pyramid it was 10.25, and we found ourselves 
in that delightful state of mystification which Mr. Stephen has 
excellently likened to the experience of fishes in a globe of milk 
and water. Proceeding very cautiously through the whirling 
wreaths of vapour lest we should suddenly drop over upon 
Italy and hurt it—or ourselves—we struck up the “ final incline ” 
as an American companion of mine once dubbed the cone of 
Vesuvius as we looked down upon it from its rim—and at 11.15 
stood beside the ruins of the signal and enjoyed a very magni- 
ficent view of nothing in particular. As we had plenty of time 
at our disposal—three and a half hours sufficing for the descent 
to Susa—and the wind was keen and damp, our first proceeding 
was to search for the chapel, which we knew must be quite close 
to the summit of the peak; and, about 30 feet lower down, on 
the southern side, which was entirely free from snow, we came 
upon a tight little wooden building, some 6 or 7 feet long and 
high by 5 broad, very carefully constructed, with flat bands of 
thin iron on the outside covering the lines of junction of the planks, 
so as effectually to keep out both wind and moisture. Opposite 
the door, which we found carefully bolted, was a wooden shelf 
against the wall serving as an altar, on which stood a small 
bronze statuette of the Virgin, whilst on either hand hung the 
usual curious medley of votive paintings, engravings, crosses, 
tapers, etc., not to mention certain pious scribblings. Taking 
great care to disturb nothing, we arranged a loose board and 
our packs on the rather damp floor so as to form a seat, and 
waited for the clouds to disperse and disclose the superb panorama 
that we knew should here be visible. 

Here I may be allowed to mention that a chapel, said to 
have been originally excavated in the rock, and subsequently 
buried under ice or snow, was here dedicated to the Virgin 
by a crusader of Asti, Boniface by name, of the house of Rovero, 
in fulfilment of a vow made whilst a captive in the hands of the 
Saracens. More recently the present wooden structure has taken 
its place, and every year, on August 5th, pilgrims resort to it 
in considerable numbers. Lower down on the Susa side is a 
much more substantial structure, at a height of [9298] feet, called 
the Ca d’Asti, in allusion to the circumstances of its foundation. 
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This last is a solidly, not to say massively, constructed circular 
edifice of stone and mortar, some 15 or 16 feet in diameter, and 
perhaps rather more in height, with a vaulted roof of solid 
masonry covered externally with tiles, and surmounted by an 
iron cross. Seen from below, it stands out boldly on a mass of 
crags which conceal the actual summit of the Roche Melon, and 
close by are some low sheds, which appear ordinarily to serve 
as shelter for flocks of sheep browsing on the grassy slopes around, 
but, on the night preceding the festa of August 5, furnish sleeping 
quarters for the assembled pilgrims, who attend mass in the 
adjoining chapel, if the weather, as frequently happens, does 
not permit of its being celebrated on the summit of the mountain, 
in what is probably the most elevated shrine in Europe. There 
was, indeed, a very general local belief, before the ascent and 
measurement of Mont Blanc by De Saussure, that the Roche 
Melon was the loftiest summit in Savoy, and the inhabitants 
of the valleys of Lanzo and Susa are said to have held this opinion 
as an article of faith at the time when Count [Louis] Francesetti 
wrote (Lettres sur les Vallées de Lanzo, Turin, 1823). In 1821 its 
rank was definitely determined by the joint Piedmontese and 
Austrian commission, who selected it as one of the principal 
stations for connecting the ares of the parallel of 45°, already 
determined between Fiume and Tessin, on the one hand, and 
the Tour de Cordouan near Bordeaux, and the Rhone on the other. 
These gentlemen made repeated visits to this spot. . . . The 
height resulting from their observations is 11,593 feet, and 
portions of the massive signal erected by them still remain as a 
record of their labours as well as of the fury of the elements which 
have ruined so solid a structure. For this peak stands just in 
the track of the great storms which, brewed in the heated plains 
of Lombardy and Piedmont, come surging up through the valley 
of the Dora Riparia, and burst, hurtling and crashing over the 
depression of Mont Cenis, to find or make a watery grave in the 
valley of the Arc. Of their combined fierceness and grandeur 
“we were soon to have only too favourable an opportunity of 
judging, for scarcely more than five minutes after we had com- 
fortably established ourselves under shelter, suddenly, without 
& moment’s warning, a perfect mitraille of hail smote the roof 
above us, tore through the mist like grape-shot through battle- 
smoke, and whitened the ground like snow. We closed the door 
carefully, for now came flash after flash of brilliant lightning, 
ZA 
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with sharp, angry, snapping thunder, which, if we had been a 
quarter of an hour later, would have made our position on the 
exposed northern side anything but pleasant. We congratulated 
ourselves on our good fortune, but were glad to pitch our axes 
amongst the débris of rock above us, and await patiently the 
hoped-for dispersal of the fog. In a few minutes the hail ceased, 
the mist became somewhat brighter, rifts appeared in all direc- 
tions, and, issuing forth, we were amply rewarded by such 
glimpses of the wonderful view as, if not fully satisfactory for 
topographical purposes, were, in a picturesque and artistic point 
of view, indescribably grand and interesting. Such workings of 
the meteorological laboratory, such aerial conflicts, such tiltings 
between cumulus and stratus, and such marvellous colouring, 
I never saw before, whilst several thunderstorms—one just passing 
off in the direction of the Levanna, a second clamourously 
shrouding the Viso, and a third booming away in the direction 
of Césanne and the Mont Genévre—blotted out with their purple 
glooms segment after segment of the mighty circle of vision, 
peak after peak emerging, as their trailing skirts swept by, true 
‘* mountains of the South, 


When drunk and mad with elemental wines, 
They rend the seamless mist and stand up bare.” 


Above the Valle di Vit, especially, there hung a pall of ‘‘ darkness 
visible,’ from which ‘the flashing levin leapt to light,” whilst 
beneath its hail-torn, ashy-grey lower fringe, league upon league 
of smiling sunlit alp and cliff, and far-stretching plain, lay 
brightly gleaming in a perfect blaze of prismatic colour, so extra- 
ordinary, by force of contrast with its sable setting, that I could 
liken it to nothing less iridescent than mother-of-pearl. The 
extent of level country visible is a remarkable feature in the 
view from the Roche Melon, as also in that from the summit 
of the Pourri, where Imseng not a little amused me on first 
catching sight of the plains of France stretching away till lost 
in the haze, by shouting in a fit of uncontrollable enthusiasm, 
‘Ach! Das ist wunderschén !—ganz eben !”’ 

We had not had more than time enough to seize the general 
features of the panorama and admire the special effects with 
their ever-changing and kaleidoscopic combinations, when the 
mist once more swooped upon us, again to be followed by hail, 
lightning, and thunder, and a fresh clearance. But this second 
visitation left behind it a further souvenir in the shape of a 
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phenomenon with which most mountaineers are probably more 
or less familiar, but which I never met with to the same extent 
before—I allude to an electrified condition of the summit of the 
mountain and all objects on its surface by conduction. 

As the clouds swept by, every rock, every loose stone, the 
uprights of the rude railing outside the chapel, the ruined signal, 
our axes, my lorgnette and flask, and even my fingers and 
elbows, set up “a dismal universal hiss.”’ 

It was as though we were in a vast nest of excited snakes, or 
a battery of frying-pans, or listening at a short distance to the 
sustained note of a band of cigali in a chestnut wood—a mixture 
of comparisons which may serve sufficiently to convey the im- 
pression that the general effect was indescribable. I listened 
and looked, and tried experiments for some time, but suddenly 
it burst out with an energy that suggested a coming explosion, or 
some equally unpleasant dénouement, and, dropping my axe, to 
whose performance I had been listening, I fairly bolted for the 
chapel. 

We had now spent a couple of hours on the summit, and had 
succeeded in getting bit by bit, a sight of most of the principal 
features of the very remarkable view, with the exception of Monte 
Viso, which persistently sulked ; so at 1.15, as there seemed a 
probability of the weather becoming worse before it improved, we 
quitted our excellent shelter, and, after putting everything in 
order, and carefully closing and bolting the door, sallied forth into 
the mist, which was again enshrouding the mountain, appa- 
rently as the advanced guard of the fiercest storm in the neigh- 
bourhood, which we had for some time been watching as it swept 
solemnly towards us down the valley of the Dora Baltea. 

There is a sort of track, rather than well-defined path, down 
the bare, rocky, and débris-covered southern face of the moun- 
tain, but in the fog and momentarily increasing gloom of the 
coming tempest it was not always very easy to distinguish it. 
Still we descended rapidly, and in less than half an hour had 
dropped down some 2000 feet to a point where, during an instant’s 
lift, we descried the outline of the Ca d’Asti five minutes below 
us, just as the edge of the coming hail smote us with a fury which 
it was hard at times to face. We dashed on—it was a regular 
sauve qui peut—blinded and staggering under the pitiless pelting 
and the fury of the blast, gained the door of the chapel, which 
faced the storm, deposited our axes outside, and darted in, 
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thankful again to find ourselves under so good a roof just when 
it was most needed. 

For, if there had been at times wild goings on upon the summit 
during the morning, they were merely a faint prelude to the 
elemental strife which now raged around. The wind roared and 
the hail hissed in fiendish rivalry, and yet both seemed silenced 
when the awful crashes of thunder burst above and about us. 
We were in the very central track and focus of the storm, and, 
as we sat crouched upon the floor, the ground and the building 
seemed to reel beneath the roar of the detonations, and our heads 
almost to swim with the fierce glare of the lightning. I had 
carefully closed the door, not only to keep the wind and the hail 
out, but also because lightning is apt to follow a current of air, 
and, to the right on entering, at about the height of a man, was 
a small unglazed window some two feet square. Opposite the 
door was the altar, on the step of which I seated myself. Imseng 
took a place at my side, between me and the window, whilst 
Christian perched himself on the coil of rope with his back to 
the wall, not far from the door and between it and the window. 
A quarter of an hour may have gone by, when a flash of intense 
vividness seemed almost to dart through the window, and so 
affected Imseng’s nerves that he hastily quitted his seat by me 
and coiled himself up near Christian, remarking that “ that was 
rather too close to be pleasant.’’ Then came four more really 
awful flashes, followed all but instantaneously by sharp, crackling 
thunder, which sounded like a volley of bullets against a metal 
target, and then a fifth with a slightly increased interval between 
it and the report. I was just remarking to Christian that I 
thought the worst was past, and that we should soon be liberated, 
adding, “‘ how fortunate we are for the second time to-day to 
get such shelter just in the nick of time,” when—crash ! went 
everything, it seemed, all at once : 


*¢ No warning of the approach of flame, 
Swiftly like sudden death it came.” 


If some one had struck me from behind on the bump of firmness 
with a sledge-hammer, or if we had been in the interior of a 
gigantic percussion shell which an external blow had suddenly 
exploded, I fancy the sensation might have resembled that 
which I for the first instance experienced. We were blinded, 
deafened, smothered, and struck, all in a breath. The place 
seemed filled with fire, our ears rang with the report, fragments 
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of what looked like incandescent matter rained down upon us 
as though a meteorite had burst, and a suffocating, sulphurous 
odour—probably due to the sudden production of ozone in 
large quantities—almost choked us. For an instant we reeled 
as though stunned, but each sprang to his feet and instinctively 
made for the door. What my companions’ ideas were I cannot 
tell : mine were few and simple—I had been struck, or was being 
struck, or both; the roof would be down upon us in another 
moment ; inside was death, outside our only safety. The door 
opened inwards, and our simultaneous rush delayed our escape ; 
but it was speedily thrown back, and, dashing out into the blind- 
ing hail, we plunged, dazed, and almost stupefied, into the nearest 
shed. For the next few minutes the lightning continued to play 
about us in so awful a manner that we were in no mood calmly 
to investigate the nature or extent of our injuries. It was 
enough that we were still among the living, though I must own 
that, at first, I had a fearful suspicion that poor Imseng was 
seriously wounded. He held his head between his hands, and 
rolled it about in so daft a manner, and was so odd and unnatural 
in his movements generally—so completely attonitus, in short— 
that it struck me his brain might have received some injury. 
I, for my part, was painfully conscious of a good deal of pain 
in the region of the right instep, and I saw that one of Christian’s 
hands was bleeding, and that he was holding both his thighs 
as if in suffering. 

Gradually the storm drew off towards the Mont Cenis, and, 
with minds free from the tension of imminent peril, we had 
time to take stock of our condition. It was a relief to see Imseng 
let go his head and observe that it remained erect; to hear 
Christian say that his thighs were getting better; and to find, 
on examining my foot, that the mischief was nothing more than 
a flesh wound which was bleeding but slightly. My hat, indeed, 
was knocked in, my pockets filled with stones and plaster, and 
my heart, it may be, somewhat nearer my mouth than usual, 
but otherwise we could congratulate ourselves, with deep thank- 
fulness, on a most marvellous escape from serious harm. 

On comparing our impressions, Imseng declared that the 
lightning had entered through the window, struck the altar, 
glanced off from it to the wall, and then vanished, whilst Christian 
and { agreed in the belief that the roof had been the part struck, 
and the flash had descended almost vertically upon us. Quitting 
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our place of refuge and repairing to the chapel, we encountered 
a scene of ruin which at once confirmed the correctness of our 
views. The lightning had evidently first struck the iron cross 
outside, and smashed in the roof, dashing fragments of stone 
and plaster upon us which, brilliantly illuminated, looked to 
our dazed and confused vision like flakes of fiery matter. It 
had then encountered the altar, overturning the iron cross and 
wooden candlesticks only three feet from the back of my head 
as I sat on the step, tearing the wreath of artificial flowers or 
worsted rosettes strung on copper-wire which surrounded the 
figure of the Virgin and scattering the fragments in all directions. 
Next it glanced against the wall, tore down, or otherwise damaged, 
some of the votive pictures (engravings), and splintered portions 
of their frames into “‘ matchwood.’ The odour of ozone was 
still strong, the water from the melting hail was coming freely 
through the roof, and the walls were in two places cracked to 
within five feet of the ground. In fact, as a chapel, the building 
was ruined, though showing little traces, externally, of the 
damage done, so that it is possible—unless a stray shepherd 
happened to look in—that its condition would for the first time 
become known upon the arrival of the pilgrims on the eve of 
August 5. 

We stood long watching our departing foe, and then three 
very sobered men dropped down silently and quickly that after- 
noon upon Susa, thinking of what might have been our fate 

. but when one of us told our tale to a waiter, with some 
notion of preventing the lightning’s destructive handiwork being 
set down to Protestant axes and hammers, the only remark he 
elicited was, “‘ e magnifico, signore !”’ 


SUMMARY OF TUCKETT’S ALPINE EXPEDITIONS 
1856 To 1874 


Some idea of his prodigious activity during this, his most 
vigorous period, may be gathered from the fact that in 
these years he climbed 165 peaks, of which 84 were of the 
first order, and crossed 376 passes, of which 93 were of that 
class. 

Among these were the following new expeditions—com- 
pleted from one drawn up by Tuckett in 1876 for use by 
Mr. William Longman in his History of Modern Mountain- 
eering, published in the Alpine Journal, vol. viii. Appendix. 


1856. Mettelhorn (Zermatt). 
1859. Aletschhorn. 

Col de la Grivola. 
1860. Felikjoch (Zermatt side only). 

Col d’Argentiére (Chamonix side only). 
1861. Alphubel Pass. 

Old Weissthor (variation). 

Col d’Oren (originally named Col de la Reuse de 

lV’ Arolla). 
Col du Mont Tondu. 
Mont Blanc via the Aiguille and Déme du Goiter, 
and the Bosses du Dromadaire. 

1862. Col de Grandcroux. 

Mont Pelvoux (new route). 

Col des Ecrins. 

Col du Sélé (first recorded passage). 

Col du Glacier Blane. 
1864, Piz Kesch. 

Eschia Pass. 

Crast’ Agiizza Sattel. 

Zupo Pass. 
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1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1872. 


1874. 
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Verona Pass. 

Monte Confinale (first recorded ascent). 
Madatschjoch. 
Cristallospitze. 
Konigsspitze. 

K6nigsjoch. 

Ortler (new route). 

Passo di Canali. 

Passo della Rosetta. 

Obere Oedenwinkelscharte. 
Mosele. 

Pfaffenjoch. 

Rofenkarjoch. 
Langtaufererspitze. 
Hintereisjoch. 

Ortler Pass. 

Punta San Matteo. 

Pizzo Tresero. 

Passo della Vedretta Rossa. 
Passo dell’ Adamello. 

Pizzo di Verona. 

Passo di Mello. 

W. Passo di Bondo. 
Schrankogel (new route). 
Punta Taviela. 

Col Vios. 

Passo Rosole (Italian side). 
M. Rosole. 

Pizzo Scalino. 

Piz Bernina (new route). 
Monte Civetta. 

Hintere Rothspitze. 
Trafoierjoch. 

Marmolata (new route). 
Passo della Marmolata (Contrin side). 
Cima di Brenta (new route). 
Bocca di Tuckett. 

Felikjoch (new descent on the Italian side). 
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Anzisa Pass, 151, 300 
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Aprica Pass, 219 
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Balleys, Daniel and Emmanuel, 333-7 
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Beachcroft, R. M., 188, 195 

Bedole glacier and huts, 218, 242 

Beich Pass, 165-7, 170, 190-1 

Bel Alp hotel, 40, 78, 167, 306, 343 

Bella Tola, 337 

Belluno, 200-1, 225, 293, 296 

Belpole huts, 265, 275, 285 

Bennen, J. nie 25, 36-8, 63-5, 77, 82-99, 
103, 111, 114, 116, 167-9 

Bérard, Pierre a, 58 

Bérarde, La, 134, 137, 145 

Berchtesgaden, 147-8, 246 

Bergerthorl, 206 

Bergiin, 176-7 

Berisal, 343 

Bernard, Great St., 90, 106, 140, 162 

Bernard, J. E., 152 

Bernard, Little St., 346 

Bernardino, San, Pass, 328 

Bernina Pass, 153, 219-20, 242, 289 

Bernina, Piz, 256-7, 290 

Bessans, 347-50 

Bessée, La, 128, 133 

Bétemps, A. M. F., 72 

Betten Alp, 36 

Bettmer Alp, 167 

Bianca, Punta, 53 

Bianco, Pizzo, 98, 344 

Bien, hamlet, 51-2 

Bifertenstock and glacier, 174-5, 223 

Bignasco, 344 

Biner, Franz, 178-9, 181, 183, 185-6, 191 

Bionaz, 4, 11, 18-19 

Birkbeck, John, 94, 112, 114-18 

Bissolo, Sasso, glen, 188, 196 

Blackstone, F. E., 
280-2 

Blane, glacier, and Col, 132, 136-8, 359 

Blane, Jacques, 91, 109 

Blanc, Mont, 11- 12, 16, 58, 68, 215, 238, 
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Blanche, Téte, 88, 101 

Blanches, Cimes, 10, 31 

Blatten, 165 

Bludenz, 338-9 

Bobbio, 124, 144 

Bocche, Cima di, 295 

Bockkarscharte, 247-8 

Boconeire huts, 109 

Boeufs Rouges, Créte des, 132 

Bohren, Peter, 33-5, 37-8, 40-1, 63-5, 70 

Bonaveau huts, 305-6 

Bondasca glacier, 222 

Bondo, Passo di, 193, 219, 221-2, 244 

Boniface of Asti, 352 

Bonney, T. G., 346 

Boret huts, 60, 305 

Borgo di Valsugana, 269, 278 

Bormio, 153, 180-1, 255, 272, 280 

Bosses du Dromadaire, 95-6 

Botzen, 152, 162-3 

Bouquetins, 49-50, 52, 91, 108, 121, 142 

Breithorn (Litschenthal), 166 

Breithorn (Zermatt), 43-5, 72 

Breitkopf, 248 

Breitlahner, 208 

Breney, Col de, 335 

Brenner Pass, 152, 163, 234 

Brenta, Bocca di, 217, 241, 269-70 

Brenta, Cima di, 270, 324-6 

Brévent, 13 

Brevoort, Miss, 307-9 

Briangon, 145 

Brixen, Castle of Bishop of, 275 

Brousse, 19-20, 51, 102, 107, 109, 111, 
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Brown, F. A. Y., 186, 188-9, 194, 250- 
252, 255, 257, 259, 279, 282 

Bruciato, Corno, 188-9, 193 

Bruneck, 230 

Bruna, La, plain, 122 

Brunner, W., Curé of Lax, 167-9 

Brusio, 153 

Buchauerscharte, 148-9 

Buchstein, Gross, 284 

Buet, 58 

Buin, Gross Piz, and Pass, 338-9 

Burgner, B., 85-6, 98 

Butler, H. M., 75 

Buxton, E. N., 74, 178-9, 181, 183, 185- 
6, 191, 198, 272, 290 

Buxton, H. E. (Redmund), 178, 180-1, 
185, 191, 219, 220, 223, 234, 241, 272) 
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Cachat, Zacharie, 56 

Cadore, Pieve di, 205, 227-8, 266, 287, 
298 

Cairasca, Val, 343 

Calfeisen glen, 341 

Camadra, Cima, and Pass, 328-9 

Cambrena glacier, 154 
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Camosci, Passo dei, 182, 272 

Campagneda huts, 256 

Campidello, 152, 289, 318 

Campiglia, 49 

Campiglio, Madonna di, 325-6 note 

Campo glacier, 182, 272 

Campo hamlet, 213 

Campolungo Pass (Corvara), 151 

Campolungo Pass (Val di Malenco), 220, 
243 


Canale, Forno di, 203, 267, 278 

Canali, Passo di, 201-2, 225-6, 293-4. 

Canfinale Pass (Rovano), 180, 219 

Caprile, 203-4, 227, 267, 288, 295-6 

Carcoforo, 97 

Caret Alp, 326 

Caressa Pass, 295, 320-2 

Carinthia, 266, 340 

Carle, Pré de Madame, 133 

Carrel, Chanoine, 45, 106, 120, 140-1, 
143 

Cascina piana, 187-8, 196-7 

Cassian, St., 151 

Castel Pietra (ruined castle), 202, 278 

Castasegna, 244 

Castelli glacier, 182 

Castrozza, San Martino di, 202, 226, 
293, 295 

Caterina, Santa, 180-1, 
237-8, 252, 271, 279 

Cavaglia, 153 

Cavalles, Col du Clos des, 134-5 note, 137 

Cavallo, Monte, 298 

Cecilia Pass, 188, 196 

Cedeh valley, 183 

Cencenighe, 202-3, 227, 267 

Ceneda, 297 

Cengia, Passo di, 205 

Cercen Pass, 270, 326-7 and note 

Cereda Pass, 294 

Ceres, 123, 143 

Ceresole Reale, and Scalare, 50, 122-3, 
142,-143, 172 

Cevedale, Monte and Passo, 182, 209, 
216, 252-3, 271, 279 

Chabot, J. M., 53 

Chambeyron, Aiguille de, 126 

Chamois, 10, 36, 132, 171, 319, 324, 327 

Chamonix, 2, 3, 57, 78, 95 

Chamonix, Aiguilles of, 162 

Chamonix guides, 2, 12, 93, 112-13 

Chamossaire, 306 

Champéry, 61-2, 305-6 

Champorcher, Fenétre and valley of, 47, 
48, 49 

Chardon glacier, 135 

Charforon (Cocagna), 122 

Charmoz, Petits, 13 

Chartreuse, Grande, 138-9, 146 

Chatillon, 45, 155 

Chavanis huts, 48, 120 
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Checouri, Col de, 4, 17 

Chéde, lake, 12 

Chianale, 126, 145 

Chiareggio, 220, 243 

Chiavenna, 222, 245 

Chiesa (Val Malenco), 255 

Cimolais, 298 

Cimon della Pala, 267, 269, 289, 293, 295, 
300 

Civetta, Monte, 151, 203, 266-7, 277 

Clariden Pass, 174 

Claux, Les, 129, 131-2, 136 

Clot de PHomme glacier, 129, 131 

Coaz, J., 176, 178 

Cogne, 47, 55, 120-1, 141-2 

Collins, Mr., 336 

Collon, Col de, 18, 22, 45 

Collon, Créte a, 90, 104 

Colma, Colle della, 11 

Comano, Baths of, 217, 240 

Combin, Grand, 40, 90, 104, 333-4. 

Comboé huts, 46, 106, 120, 140-1 

Comelle Pass, 267, 293 

Condamine glacier, 130 

Confin, Fuorcla del, 338 

Confinale, Monte, 180, 186, 271, 279 

Contrin, 151 

Coolidge, W.A.B., 41, 55, 131, 135 note, 
136 note 2, 149, 166, 168-70, 224, 254, 
255, 287, 307-8 note, 322, 327, 337, 
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Coolidge, Pic, 134 

Cordevole valley, 225-7 

Cornier, Col du Grand, 336 

**Corridor” (Combin), 334-5 

“Corridor ” (Mont Blanc), 95-6 

Cortina, 150, 162, 204, 227, 287-8, 298- 
300, 303, 317 

Corvara, 151, 162 

Corvatsch, Piz, 289 

Costa, 297 

Costa, Forcella della, 299 

Cote Rouge glacier, 134 

Courmayeur, 3, 17, 92, 110, 346 

Couttet, Jean, 78-9 

Couttet, S. P., 2-3, 13, 15-16 

Coux, Col de, 62, 305 

Cowell, J. J., 91 

Crammont, 4 

Crast’ Agiizza Sattel, 154, 179, 256-7, 290 

Crepa, La, 317 

Cridola, Monte, 287 

Cristallo, Monte and Pass, 150, 287-8, 
295 

Cristallospitze, 181 

Croce, Monte (Kreuzberg Pass), 298 

Crocetta, Colle della, 123, 143 

Croci, Tre, Pass, 288 

Croda Malcora (Sorapis), 266, 277, 299 

Croda Rossa (Hohe Gaisl), 150, 298-300, 
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Croix, Col de la, 144 

Croix des Frétes, 347 

Crossman, E., 341-3 

Croveo, 344 

Croz, J. B., 77, 79, 119-20, 125 

Croz, Michel, 119-20, 129, 134, 138-9, 
141, 283 

Cry, Haut de, 167 

Curaglia, 329 


Dachstein, 147, 246-7 

Dam, Sasso di, 318 

Damma glacier and range, 172-3 

Dard, Pierre 4, 60, 305 

Dauphiné, 40, 53, 58, 68, 123-39, 145-6, 
307 note 3 

Davos, 190, 337-8 

Dayné, F., 52-4, 91 

Delapierre, 55, 85 

Desor, E., 35, 155 

Dévouassoud, Frangois, 188, 195, 200-1, 
204, 217, 219-20, 223-4, 305 

Diablerets, 306 

Diavolezza Pass, 186 

Dimai, Angelo, 288 

Dirt Bands of Glaciers, 33, 57, 154, 179 

Disentis, 176, 328-9 

Disgrazia, Monte della, 154, 186-8, 
193, 195-7, 221, 243, 256, 273, 281 

Distel glacier, 166, 190 

Dolomites, Tuckett’s first visit to the, 
150, 162 

Dom, 10, 44 

Donnakogel, 321-2 

Dora Baltea, 355 

Dora Riparia, 353 

Dreisprachenspitze, 153 

Dru, Aiguille de, 14 

Dufourspitze (see Rosa, Monte), 274 

Durand, Captain, 130-1 

Durand, Col, 76-7 

Durand glacier, 336 

Durnford, F., 336 

Duron Alp and valley, 152, 320-2 


Kerins, Col des, 132, 133-4, 145 

Ecrins, Pointe des, 40, 128, 132, 133-4 

Edolo, 219, 242 

Eggishorn (Aeggischhorn), 35-6, 62, 77, 
169, 330 

Egua, Col d’, 85, 97 

Kiger, 308-15, 332 

Kigerjoch, 309, 314 

Kiger, Klein, 310-11 

Kiger Rothstock, 308, 312, 314 

Kinsiedeln, 342 

Kissee Pass (Janigerscharte), 253 

Embours Alp inn, 345 

Emilius, Mont, 46 

Enderlin, L., 179 

Engelberg, 170-1, 348 
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Engelhérner, 175 
Engstlen Alp, 170, 342-3 


| Epinel, 55 


Ernen, 167-8 
Eschia Pass, 1'77 


Etages, Les, 134 


Etangons glen, 134 
Evolena, 5, 23-4, 75, 335 
Ewigschneefeld, 169 


Fallwand Kogel, 321-2 

Falzarego Pass, 150 

Faulberg cave and hut, 77, 330 

Fazy, Plan de, 128 

Fedaja Pass, 204, 289, 318 

Fee and Pass, 81-2 

Feistritz, Wocheiner, 285 

Feld Alp (Im Fidel), 148 

Feldkirch, 340 

Felikjoch, 74, 345 

Fellaria, glacier and huts, 179, 
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Fellows, C., 96 

Feltre, 269, 278, 292 

Fend, 210-11, 234, 302 

Fenétre de Balme, Col de, 45, 89, 105 

Ferleiten, 149, 160, 247 

Fermunt glacier, Gross, 338-9 

Fernazza, Monte, 318 

Ferro, Passo del, 195 

Fiescherhorn, Gross, 35, 169, 186, 191 

Findelen glacier and huts, 7, 28 

Finsteraarhorn, 34, 38, 77-8 

Finstermiinz Pass (Reschen Scheideck), 
152, 236 

Flowers, 61, 203, 227, 266, 279, 304 

Flury, A., 154 

Fonds, Les, huts, 59 

Fongillarde (Font Gillarde), 127 

Font Sancte, Pointe de la, 126 

Foppa huts, 220, 255-6, 273 

Forada, Forcella, 204, 296 

Forbes, J. D., 1-5, 12-13, 18, 21-2, 119, 
134-5 

Formazza, Val, 344 

Fornaccia (Monte Rosole) and Pass, 
252-3 

Forno (Maloja) glacier, 189, 197, 199 

Pass (Freshfield), 189-0 

Forno (Santa Caterina) glacier, 183, 238, 
252 

huts, 182 

— Pass (i.e. della Vedretta Rossa), 
215-16, 238, 253 

Val, 253, 272 

Forno di Canale, 203, 267, 278 

Forster, W. E., 269 

Fowler, R. N., 7, 27 

Fowler, W., 176-8, 328-9, 337, 340 

Fox, Mr. (Irishman), 112-13 

Fox, C. H., 81-3, 85-90, 102-3, 105-6 
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Fox, W. F., 81-2, 85-90, 102-3, 105-6 

Fradusta, Cima di, 294 

Francesetti, Louis, 353 

Fregona, 297 

Freshfield, D. W., 188-90, 195, 197, 200- 
224, 229, 232, 239, 323-5, 327 note 

Freshfield, Mrs. H., 195, 219-20 

Frétes, Croix des, 347 

Fréty, Mont, huts, 17 

Freyberger, Johann, 149, 159 

Fucine, 216, 239, 270 

Furka, Pass, 1, 330 

Fiirkelejoch, 253 

Fiirkeli, 239 

Furtschagel glacier, 208 

Fusch valley, 160 

Fuscherkarscharte, 247-8 


Gadmen valley, 171-4 

Gaisl, Hohe ( or Croda Rossa), 150, 298- 
300, 304 

Galenstock, 173 

Galise, Col de la, 50 

Gambre huts, 220 

Gambre, Passo di, 180 

Gamchi Liicke, 165 

Gampenhof, 184, 254-5, 258, 263, 302 

Gamserriick, 341-2 

Gardiner, F., 55, 221 

Gares, 203, 267 

Garin, Col de (d’Arbole, also d’Arpisson), 
47, 120, 141 

Gaspard, Pic, 131 

Gastein, 159-60 

Gatterl Pass (Leiter Pass), 317 

Gay glacier, 122 

Gazza, Monte, 323-4 

Géant, Col du, 2-3, 12-19, 45 

Geisterspitze (Cristallo), 182 

Gemelli (Punta Trubinesca), 222 

Gemmi, 1, 69, 81, 306, 333 

Generoso, Monte, 328 

Genova, Val di, 218, 241-2, 270, 278, 
326, 327 note 

George, H. B., 169, 176, 189-92 

Gepatschjoch, 211, 235 

Gerlos Pass, 230, 250 

Gertrud, St., 184, 254, 258, 261 

Ghedina family, 277, 287, 299; Pietro, 
299-300 

Giacomo Pass, San, 344 

Gias, Bocchetita del, 122 

Giessen glacier, 330-2 

Giétroz glacier, 335 

Gilbert, J., and Churchill, 203-4, 226, 
265-6, 277 
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Gilgen, St., 156 

Ginzling, 208, 232-3 

Giumella, 216 

Gjaidsteinsattel (Hoher Gjaidstein Joch), 
246-7 


Glacier Alp (Rutor), 346 

**Glacier Majeur,” 61 

Glacier Table, 187, 193 

Glaciéres, 306-7, 317 

Glarey, Curé, 55 

Glairnisch Ruchen, 342 

Glarus, 342 

Gletscherjoch (Unter), 172-3 

Gletscherstaffel huts, 166 

Gliems glacier, 223 

Glockner, Gross, 149-50, 161, 206, 218, 
228, 247-50 

Glurns, 254 

tmunden, 156-7 

Goeschenen, 171, 173 

Goeschenen Alp, 172-3 

Goeschenenlimmi, 172-3 

Goj, glacier and lake, 122 

** Goléon,” 130-1 

Golése, Col de la, 305 

Golette, Col de la, 60 

Golling, 156-7 

Gomagoi, 184, 254, 261-3 

Goncelin, 139 

Gorner glacier, 6, 9, 26, 38, 42, 43, 70, 
72, 87, 100, 274 

Gornergrat, 1, 6, 43, 72, 73, 82 

Gosau, 157 

Gotthard, St., 1, 170 

Gottardo, San, 213, 272 
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Graben hut, 208 

Graffeneire, 38, 40, 42, 46, 49, 56 

Griffler, Johann, 206, 249 

Grandcroux, Col de, 121-3, 142 

Grassen Pass, 170-1 

Gratz, 225 
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137-8 

Grave, La, 138 

Grenoble, 138-9 

Gressonay, 11, 31, 33 

Grimsel, 1, 34, 35, 41 
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Grohmann, Paul, 204, 207, 287, 300 

Griim Alp, 219, 243 
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Griinsee, 148 | 

Gschléss huts, Hinter, 249, 250 

Gstatterboden, 284-5 
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Guarda, 338 

Gubert, S., 269 

Giiferhorn, 222 

Guggi glacier, 330-2 

Guichardaz, 121 

Guichard, Cabane de, 95 

Guides at Chamonix, 2, 12, 93, 112-13 

Guillestre, 127, 128, 145 

Guler, C., 338 

Giimels, 179 

Giindlischwand, 307 
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Hahenmoos Pass, 306 
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Hawkins, F. V., 168 
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Heath, R. C., 56 

Heathcote, R. B., 308 note 

Hegetschweiler’s Platte, 175 
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Helbronner, P., 132 

Hellstab, Tobias, 338 

Hérens, Col d’ (d’Erin), 5-6, 23, 25-6, 
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** High Level Route,” 89 

Hill (Rev.), 86, 98-9 

Hintereisjoch (Matscher Joch), 212, 302 

Hinterrhein, 222, 290 

Hochbrunnerschneide, 205, 228 

Hochfeiler, 207, 250 

**Hochfirn” (on Jungfrau), 330 

Hochjoch, 213-14, 302 

Hollenstein (Landro), 150, 162 

Homme glacier, 137 

Hornli, 26, 42, 70 

Hornthalerjoch, 251 

Hoste, 114-15 
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Iselten Alp, 307 
Isenthal, 342 
Iseran, Mont, 50 
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Jann, W., 338 

Jardin, 1, 14, 103-4 

Javelle, E., 336-7 

Jazzi, Cima di, 8, 97, 98; glacier, 98 
Jenbach, 208, 250, 317 

Jenni, Peter, 154, 178-9, 289-90 
Joanne’s Itinéraire du Dauphiné, 124 
Jocale, J. P., 51-2, 91, 107 

Jocale, Leonard, B., 53, 108 

Joch Pass, 170, 342, 343 

Johannis hut, 206, 229, 247 
Johannisberg Pass, 205-6 

Joux, Col de, 346 

Julier Pass, 154, 257, 290 

Jungfrau, 167, 330-2 

Jungfraujoch, 309, 331 

Justisthal, 306 


Kals, and Kalser Tauern, 205-6, 228, 
230, 249 

Kalser—Matreierthirl, 206, 228, 249 

Kalserthérl, 206 

Kamor, 190 

Kaprun, 247-9 

Karersee Pass, 295, 320-2 

Kasten, Hoher, 190 

Kellerspitze, 226 

Kennedy, E. S., 96, 154, 188 

Kennedy, T. 8., 73, 333 

Kerma Pass, 226, 285 

Kesch, Piz, 176-8 

Kesselkogel (Federer Kogel), 320-2 

King, S. W., 54-5 

Kippel, 41, 69 

Kirchmeyer, Peter, 286-7 

Klausen Pass, 1, 175 

Klobenstein, 289 

Klotz, Benedict, 210 

Konigssee, 148, 158 

Kénigsspitze and Pass, 
253, 258, 271, 360 

Kotscha Pass, 285 

Kotschach, 266, 276 

Krimml, village and waterfall, 230, 250 

Krimmler Tauern, 207, 230 

Krinnen Pass, 306 

Kronig, Johann, 86, 87, 97 

Kuntze, M., 326 note 1 

Kurfiirsten Range, 341 
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Lalée Alp, 336 

Langkofel, 300-1 

Langtaufererjoch and Peak, 212, 235 
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Lanterna, Val, 220, 243 

Lappach, 207, 231 

Lanzo, 123, 143, 353 

Latsch, 176-7 
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303, 305-11, 316-20, 323-6, 328-32, 
340, 342-9, 356-7 

Lauener, Peter, 330-2 

Lauener, Ulrich, 33, 309-14, 330-2 

“** Lauine,” 308 

Laurent du Pont, St., 138 

Lauzon, Col de, 53 

Lavina, Torre di, 49 

Lax, 167, 168 

Léchaud, Col de, 58 

‘* Legféhren,” 202, 226 

Lehner (Blatten), 165 

Lehner, Curé (Kippel), 41, 69-70 

Leiter hut, 248 

Leiter Pass (Gatterl) 317 

Lengenfeld (Oetzthal), 251 

Lengenfeld (Terglou), 285 

Lenk, 306 

Lenta Pass, 290-1 

Leone, Monte, 343 

Leukerbad, 306, 333 

Liebeskind, A. G., 123, 136 note 

Lienz, 161, 162, 304 

Lifero or Livrio, Monte, 183, 237 

Liveing, R., 155 

Livionia Alp, 53 

Lobbia glacier (Matarotto), 218 

Loccie, Col delle, 345 

Lorguibet, Col de, 53 

Lory, Charles, 138 

Létschenthal, 37, 39-41, 165-6 

Lue, St., 336 

Lukmanier Pass road, 329 

Lungieres, Forcella, 205 

Lysjoch, 83-7, 98-9, 345 

Lyskamm, 73-4, 86-7, 98-9, 345 
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Madatschjoch, 181, 182 
Madatschspitze, 181-2, 272 
Maderanerthal, 174 
Maeriker, Herr, 332-3 
Mahlknecht Pass and Inn, 319-21] 
Maisons Blanches, Col des, 334 
Malé, 216, 240, 252 
Malenco, Val, 220-1, 243, 255 
Malkin, A, T., 7 
Maloja, 188-9, 197, 199 
Mandron glacier (Bedole), 218 
Mangert (Manhart), 286-7 
Marcia Rocca (M. Vioz), 216, 238 
Mare, Palon della, 216, 238 
Mare, Pallon della (Punta San Matteo), 
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Marinelli Pass (Fellaria ridge), 
179, 257 

Maria, Santa (Miinster and Stelvio), 254 

Mirjelen lake, 36, 39-40, 77, 191 

Marmolata, 150-1, 203-4, 288-9, 
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Martell Hof (Matsch valley), 302 

Martell Thal, 216, 237, 239, 271, 279-80 

Martin, St. (Calfeisen glen), 341 

Martino di Castrozza, San, 202, 226, 
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Martino, Pala di San, 203, 267-9, 289, 
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Martino, Passo di San, 187, 193-4 

Martinsloch, 342 

Marzon (Mason), Val, 205 

Masino, Bagni di, 193-4, 220-1, 244 

Mather, F., 95, 112-15 

Mathews, C. E., 76, 93, 119 

Mathews, W., 76, 85, 90, 93, 104, 125, 
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Matsch glacier and glen, 212, 236, 302 

Matteo, Punta San (Palle della Mare), 
214-15, 237; 253 

Matterhorn, 6-7, 10, 25-7, 30, 88 

, accident on the, 293 

Mauria Pass, 287 

Maurin, Peaks near, 126, 130 

Mayrhofen, 208, 233-4 

Méane, Roche, 137 

Medel, Piz, 328-9 

Megglis Alp, 341 

Meien valley, 171 

Meije, 130-1, 137-8 

Mello, Passo di (Disgraziajoch), 196, 220- 
221 and note 

Mello, Val di, 188, 193-4, 195 

Mendel Pass, 252 

Mer de Glace (Chamonix), 1 

Merivale, Mr., 117 

Mettelhorn, 9-10, 29 

Meyers, the (of Aarau), 167 

Mezzodi, Cima di, 296 

Miage, Col de, 94, 110, 114 

Miage, Dime de, 119, 140 

Michael, Christian, 164-5, 169, 171-2, 
174-5, 177-9, 181, 183, 185, 187-94 

Michel, Peter, 164-5, 169-70, 172, 190- 
191, 201, 204, 206-7, 209-10, 211, 215, 
217, 220-1, 223-4, 241 

Midi de la Grave, Aiguille, 130-1, 137-8 

Midi, Dent du, 61, 306 

Miller, Val, 218-19, 242 

Misurina lake, 288 

Mittelberg huts and Pass, 211 

Mittenwald, 303, 317 

Mittersill, 250 

Moena, 295, 320-1 

Mojsisovics, E. von, 151, 184, 191, 213, 
253-4, 263-4, 272 

Molignoni, Antonio, 270-1 


178, 


318- 
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Molines, 127 

Mollard, 92-3, 95, 111, 113-15 

Molveno and Lake, 216, 239-40, 269, 
278, 323-4 

Moming glacier, 76 

Ménchjoch, 169, 191 

Monciair, Becca di, 51 

Moncorvé glacier and huts, 51, 91, 108 

Mond, lake, 156 

Montafon valley, 338-9 

Montdauphin, 127-8 

Montmeélian, 139, 146 

Moore, A. W., 169-70, 328 

Mori, 152 

Moritz, St., 154, 189, 199, 290 

Morteratsch glacier, 154 

Mosele, 207-9, 231-2 

Mottarone, Monte, 1, 11, 32 

Moud, Col de, 85, 96 

Mugoni, Sasso di, 295 

Miihlwalderthal, 207, 230 

Munich, 155, 303 

Miinster, Santa Maria, 254 

Muretto Pass, 189, 199, 220 

Mythen, Gross, 342 


Nandl, Ferdinand, 250 

Nardis glen, 327-8 note 
Nauders, 185, 192 

Nero, Monte, 220 

Nesthorn, Gross, 166, 191, 343 
Nicolussi, B., 269 

Niederjoch, 251 

Niger Ridge, 322 

Noaschetta, Alp, and glacier, 122, 142 
Noir, glacier, 130-7 

Nona, Becca di, 45-6 

Nouva, Col della, 48-9 

Nuvole, Col de (or Nivolet), 50 


Oberalp Pass, 329 
Oberbachernjoch, 205, 228 


Obere Oedenwinkelscharte (Johannisberg 


Pass), 205-6 

Oelgrubenjoch, 211, 235 

Oetzthal, 182, 208, 210-11, 235, 251, 
302-3 

Oisans (Oysans), 40, 53, 58, 68, 127-38, 
145-6, 307 note 3 

Oisans, Bourg d’, 138 

Olivonne, 328 

Ombretta, Passo d’, 318-19 

Oren, Col d’, 87, 89, 103 

Orta, 11 

Ortler, Frau Barbara, and son, 236-7, 
272, 280 

Ortler Pass, 213-14, 237 

Ortler Peak, 40, 68, 152-3, 181-2, 184- 
186, 191-3, 211-12, 301-2 

Ot, Piz, 1'78 

Otemma Glacier (Chermontane), 103, 104 
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Ours, Chalets des, 121, 141 


Palii glacier and lake, 154, 220, 243 

Palet, Col du, 347 

Paneveggio, 293, 295, 320-1, 323 

Pantenbriicke, 175, 224 

Pape, Cima di, 202-3 

Paradis, Grand, 51, 90-1, 108-9, 140 

Paradis, Col du Grand, 122 

Partenkirchen, 303, 316 

Pasterze glacier, 150, 161, 206, 247 

Pattenen, 338-9 

Pauvres, Col des, 334-5 

Pavillon Bellevue, 93-4, 111 

Pavillon Dollfus, 34 

Pavillon de Tréiatéte, 93, 111, 119 

Pavione (Colle di Luna), Monte, 268-9, 
278, 292-3 

Payen, Dr., 116-17 

Payer, Julius, 183, 214-15, 218, 272, 327 

Payerspitze, 182 

Payot, Michel, 164, 171, 177, 186 

Pawil, Herr von, 333 

Pecol di Zoldo, 266-7, 277 

Pegger, E , 152 note, 185 

Pejo and Baths, 216, 239, 252, 270 

Pellegrini, hunter, 203-4, 227 

Pelmo, 150, 227, 317-18 

Pelvoux and Créte du, 127, 131, 133, 
135-6, 145-6 

Perren, Peter, 82-3, 85-7, 91-2, 95-6, 
98, 106, 111, 115, 119, 124-5, 129, 133- 
134, 1388, 141, 146 

Pers, Isla, 186 

Perthes, Justus, 155 

Petersgrat, 165 

Petsch Vrh, 286 

Peutelstein, 150, 277 

Peyrotte, B., 124-5, 126-7 

Pezzé, Madame, 203, 227, 267, 318 

Pfifers, 341 

Pfaffenjoch (Sulzer Joch), 209 

Pfaffenschneide (Vorder Schaufel Spitz), 
209, 234 

Pfaff, Wilder, 209-10 

Pfandlscharte, and glacier, 149-50, 160, 
206 

Piai, 297 

Piancaning huts, 189, 199 

Piccola, Forcella, 205, 228, 299 

Pierre du Dard, 60 

Pilatte glacier, 130, 134-6 

Pilatus, 291 

Pilkington, C. H., 74-5 

Pillon, Col de, 306 

Pinerolo, 124, 143 

Pinggera, J., 255, 272 

Pinzolo, 217, 241, 270, 278, 325-27, and 
note 

Pioda Alp and glacier, 188, 195, 221 

Pitzthal, and Pass, 235-6 
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Plattkofel (Blattkofel), 301, 319 

Plazbi huts, 177 

Plateau, Grand, 95-6 

Pleiss, 152 note, 185, 192 

Pléken farm and Pass, 266, 276-7 

Pont (Valsavaranche), 51, 90-1, 107, 
109 

Pont Canavese, 49 

Pontafel, 266, 276 

Ponte (Upper Engadine), 178 

Ponte Grande, 85, 97, 273, 282-3 

Pontresina, 153-4, 178, 186, 189, 199, 
219, 242, 257, 289, 290 

Popena, Piz, 298 

Popera, Monte (Hochbrunnerschneide), 
205 

Porcelizzo, glen and huts, 221-2 

Porchabella glacier, 176-7 

Porte, Col de, 139 

Poschiavo, 153, 180, 242-3 

Pétsch Pass, 157 

Pourri, Mont and Pass, 346-7 

Pousset, Pointe du, 54, 121 

Pra, 124, 144, 294 

Prad, 185, 254, 264, 281 

Prigraten, 206, 229 

Pralong, J. F., 5, 22, 24-6 

Prarayé huts, 4, 11, 18-22, 88, 102-3 

Pravitale, Val, 294 

Preda Rossa glacier, 188, 196 

Predazzo, 295, 320-1 

Predil Pass and road, 285, 287 

Premia, 344 

Presanella, 181, 215, 217-18, 270, 326-8 

Prese, Le, 180, 243 

Prestrelenik, 287 

Primiero, 202, 225-6, 268, 278, 293-4 

Primolano, 278 

Promontogno, 222 

Puiseux, Victor, 131 

Puntaiglas glacier, 223 

Purgametsch, Val, 320-2 

Pusterthal, 161-62, 228 

Pyramide, Pointe de la (Pelvoux), 129, 
131, 145 


Queyras, Chateau, 126-7, 130, 145 


Rabbi, Baths of, 239, 270-1 
Radinger, aie 
Radstadt, 247 

Ramsau valley, 247 
Ranalt, 208 

Ranzola, Col della, 10, 31 
Rasica, La, 187, 194, 221 
Ratschach, 285-6 

Ratzes, Baths of, 152, 301, 322 
Rayes Noires, Col des, 53 
Reale, Colle di, 49 

Reclus, E., 134 

Recoaro, Baths of, 292 
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Red Snow, 32 

Reidegger, Joachim, 284 

Reilly, A. Adams, 93, 245 

Rendena, Val, 241 

Reschen Scheideck Pass (Finstermiinz), 
152, 185, 236, 302, 326 

Rheinwaldhorn (Piz Valrhein), 222, 290 

Rhone glacier, 343 

Ribon, Val de, 350 

Richter, E., 148-9, 322, 325, 328 note 

Riederfurka, 78, 167 

Riffelhaus, 43, 70, 72, 86, 98, 274, 283, 
345 

Rigi, 1 

Rioburent, 126 

Rittnerhorn, 289 

Riva, Giacomo, 52 

(Lake of Garda), 152, 161 

(Valdobbia), 32 

Rochetta glen, 327 

, La, 216, 239 

Rodier family, 134-5 

Roches, Col des, 346, 347 

Rochemelon, 308, 347-58 

Rofenkarjoch (Mittelbergjoch), 210-11, 
235 

Ronco, 49 

Rosa, Monte (Dufourspitze), 8, 11, 28, 
32, 42, 70-3, 98, 274 

Rosa dei Banchi, Monte, 49 

Rosengarten range, 152, 319-23 

Rosenlaui, 175 

Rosetta, Passo della, 202-3, 267-8, 277 

Rosole, Monte (Fornaccia), and Pass, 
252-3 

Rossa, Vedretta, Passo della, 215-16, 
238 

Rosso, Cima del, 189 

Rothspitze, Hintere, 270-1, 279 

Rothstock, Uri, 342 

Roththalsattel (Kamm), 330 

Rouge, Col du Mont, 335 

, Cote, glacier, 134 

Rouges, Créte des Boeufs, 132 

, Rochers (Mont Blanc), 96 

, (Pelvoux), 131 

Rovano Pass (Canfinale), 180, 219, 243 

Rubin, J., 165-6, 190-1 

Ruchen Glarnisch, 342 

Rucksacks, Styrian, 288 

Ruine, Grande, 130-1, 137 

Ruitor, 141, 346, 349, 351 

Rumerlo hut, 299 

Rusein huts, 176, 223, 291, 329 

Rusein, Piz, 340 

Rutorto hut, 317 


Saalfelden, 148, 158-9 

Saas, 8-9, 28, 81 

Sageroux, Col de, 59-60, 205 
Salenton, Col de, 58 
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Saline (Punta Taviella), 252 

Sallent (Saent) Pass, 270-1, 279 

Salzburg, 147, 246 

Salzkammergut, 158 

Sand Alp, 174-5, 224, 291, 340 

, Pass, 176, 223-4, 291 

Santis, 190, 339, 341 

Sappey, Le, 139 

Sardona Pass and pastures, 342 

Sassi, Tre, Pass, 204, 228, 288, 300, 317 

Satteli Pass, 343 

Satteljoch, 295, 321-2 

Saussure huts: Aiguille du Gotter, 95; 
Col du Géant, 15 

Saussure, De: ascending and measuring 
Mont Blanc, 353 

Says, Col du, 134-5 

Scaletta glacier, 177 

Sealino, Pizzo, 255-6 

Scerscen glacier, 154, 179, 257 

Schafberg, 156 

Schafloch, 306-7 

Scharnitz Pass, 303, 317 

Scheidegg, Great, 1, 33, 170, 307; Little, 
1, 308-9, 330, 332 

Schests, the, 285 

Schiahorn, 337-8 

Schilthorn, 165 

Schladming, 247 

Schlagintweit, Adolf, 85 

Schlegeisenthal (Hérpinger Thal), 208 

Schlern, 152, 322 

Schluderbach, 288 

Schluderns, 185, 212, 235-6, 302 

Schmelz, Der, 254, 262, 263, 271 

Schnalserthal, 251 

Schneeglocke, 272 

Schneerunse, 175 

Schénfeldspitze, 148 

Schépf, Joseph, 152; Curé, 251 

Schrankogel, 251 

Schreckhorn, 34, 170 

Schupfen, Karl, 246-7 

Schwarzsee, 6, 27 

Schwarenbach hotel, 306, 333 

Schwarzbergjoch, 251 

Schwarzhorn, Fliiela, 190 

Schynige Platte, 307 

Seefeld Pass, 303, 317 

Seelisberg, 174, 191, 342 

Seghe, Val delle, 217, 241, 324-5 

Segnes glacier, 342 

Seigne, Col de la, 92, 110-11 

Seiler (Zermatt), 70, 283 

Seilon (Cheillon), Col de, 335 

Selbstsanft, 174-5 

Sélé, Col du, and glacier, 130, 1382, 135- 
136 note 2, 145; Pointe du, 132, 135 

Séléon glacier, 130 

Sella Pass (Bernina), 179; (Dolomites), 
151 
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Sémionds, the, 129 

Semmering Pass, 225 

Senn, Franz (Curé), 210, 234, 251 

Séracs, 2, 15, 57, 154, 192, 334 

Serardy, Pfarrer, 179 

Serravalle, 296 

Serty Pass route, 177 

Sett Sass, 300 

Sette Comuni, 292, 297 

Sextenthal, 205, 228 

Seyliéres, Col de, 124, 144 

Sforzellina Pass, 270 

Short, W. F., 93, 95, 112-13 

Signalkuppe, 86-7, 99 

Sigriswyl, 307 

Silberhérner, 330-2 

Silberliicke, 330-1 

Sillian, 205, 228 

Sils Maria, 189, 199, 289, 290 

Silvretta Club hut and Pass, 338 

Simond, Auguste, 41-2, 57, 70-2,.78-9 

Simond, Michel, 78 

Simony, F., 157 

Siorpaes, Santo, 288-9, 292-6, 298, 303, 
317-20, 323-7 note. 

Sissone, Monte and Pass, 189-90, 197-9, 
220 

Sixt, 59, 62, 305 

Smyth, Mr., 11, 31, 33 

Soana, Val, 48-9 

Sdlden, 209-10, 235, 251, 302 

Som, Grand, 138-9, 146 

Sonadon, Col du, 89, 334 

Sorapis (Croda Malcora), 266, 277, 299 

Soratrer, Celestin, 151 

Sorebois, Col de, 75 

Sort, Col de, 53 

Sottoguda gorge, 204, 289 

Soureillan bivouac, 129 

Sparrenhorn, 343 

Spé, Forcella, 298 

Spescha, Porta de, 175; Father Placidus 
a, 223 

Spliigen and Pass, 1, 73, 222-3, 242, 
245, 290 

Stachelberg, 174-5, 224, 291, 340 

Stein Alp, 172, 174 

Steinberg Alp, 165 

Steinernes Meer, 147-9, 156, 158-9 

Stein glacier, 173 

Steinhaus, hamlet, 167-8 

Stelvio Pass, 153, 255, 272, 289 

Stenico, 269, 278 

Stephen, Leslie, 41, 74, 81, 93, 95, 110- 
111, 113-14, 155, 188 

Stevenson, E. J., 74-5 

Stieregg hut, 33, 81 

Strahlegg Pass, 33-5 

Strona Val, 273, 282 

Stubach Thal, 205, 228 

Stubai valley, 208-10, 234 
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Studer’s, G., map, 90, 103 

Stuore Pass, 151 

Styria, 285, 340 

Sulden (St. Gertrud), 184, 254, 258, 261, 
302 : 

Sulden glacier, 184, 253 

Suldenjoch, 183 

Sulden Pass, 184 

Sulsanna glen, 176-7 

Sulzbach glacier, 207, 230 

Sulzbachthérl, 206-7, 229-30 

Susa, 358 

Susanfe plain, 306 

Sustenhorn and Limmi, 171-3 

Susten Pass, 171 

Symonds, J. A. 
303-4 


and Mrs., 298-300, 


Tabarettascharte and Schlucht, 185, 302 

Table, glacier, 187, 193 

Tacul glacier, 2, 14 

‘Tairraz (landlord at Chamonix), 2, 12, 
118 

=——, Jean, 2-3, 13, 15, 17, 45, 54-6, 72, 
140 

——, Joseph, 57-8, 73-9, 118 

—, Michel, 2-3, 13, 15-16 

——, Simon Michel, 56 

——,, Victor, 1-5, 7, 9, 12-25, 30, 33-5, 
37, 40-5, 52, 54-8, 63-5, 69-70, 72-5, 
81-2, 93, 112 

Taléfre glacier, 14, 79 

Taschach glacier, 211 

Taschhorn, 44 

Taugwald, Matthiius Zum, 7, 9-10, 27- 
28, 30-1 

Taugwalder, Peter, 42-3, 70, 72-3, 283 

Taviela, Punta, 252 

Tellispitzen, 165 

Tempe, Col de la, 130, 134 

Tenneverges, Pointe des, 60-1 

Terglou, 265-6, 275-6, 285-6 

Théodule Pass, St., 1, 6, 10, 29, 43, 69, 
72 

Thierfehd, 175, 224, 340 

Thomas, H. P., 337-9 

Thoni, J., 272 

‘Thuile, La, 346 

Tiefenstock, 173 

Tierseralpljoch (Falbanjoch), 152, 321- 
322 note 

Tignes, 347 

Tione, 217, 326-8 

Tirano, and Madonna di, 153, 219, 242, 
255 

Titlis, 170-1, 342 

Tédi, 174-6, 223-4, 290-1, 329, 339-40 

Tofana, 288, 299-300, 304 

Toggenburg valley, 341 

Tomek, G., 254-55, 262 

Tonale road, 239 
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Tondu (Trélatéte), Col du Mont, 92-3, 
lil 

Torrent, Col de, 75 

Torre Pellice, 124, 143-4 

Tossa, Bocea di (Bocca di Tuckett), 
324-5 

, Cima, 217, 241, 269-70, 278; (Cima 

di Brenta), 324-5 

Falls, 344 

Tour, Aiguille and Col du, 56-7 

Ronde and Pass, 346 

Trafoi, 152-3, 184-5, 191, 212-14, 234, 
236-7, 272, 281, 301-2 

Trafoierjoch, 214, 272, 280 

Trajo glacier, 54, 121 

Traun, 157 

Travernanzes, Val, 300, 303 

Trélaporte cleft, 119-20 

Trélatéte, Col de, 93, 111 

, glacier of, 92-3, 110, 111, 119, 140 

Trent, 152, 161, 163, 269, 278, 281 

Tre Sassi Pass, 204, 228, 288, 300, 317 

Tresenta, 51 

Tresero, Monte, 214-15 

Trift glacier (Zermatt), 9 

Club Hut, 343 

Triftlimmi, 173-4, 343 

Trésch, Melchior, 174 

Trucano, M., 49 

Truns, 223 

Triittlisberg Pass, 306 

Tschamin valley, 320-2 

Tschengels, Pizzo (i.e. Palle della Mare), 
216 

T'schingel Pass, 165 

Tucker, C. C., 321, 323 

Tuckett, Bocca di, 324-6 

, Miss E. F. (Lizzie), 83 note 2, 86 
note, 125 and note, 164, 246, 248 note, 
249, 257 note 

Tuckettjoch, 183 

Tuckettspitze (H. Peak), 182-3 

Tuors, Val, 176, 177 

Tyndall, J., 36, 85, 120, 168 


Uertsch, Piz, 177 

Uetliberg, 1 

Ulrich, St. (Gréden), 300, 301 
Umbal glacier, 206, 229 
Unteraar glacier, 34, 35 
Urkund, and Pass, 210 
Urlaun, Piz, 223 


Vadret, Piz, 177 

Valdart, 296 

Valdobbia, Col de, 11, 32, 85, 96 
Vallante, Col de, 124, 144 
Valle, Forcella della, 299 
Vallesinella, 324-5 

Vallouise, Ville, 128-9, 132, 136 
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_Valmaggia, Bocchetta di, 344 

Valpelline, 4, 18-19, 89, 102-3, 105 

, Col de, 87, 88, 101-2 

Valrhein, Piz (Rheinwaldhorn), 222, 290 

Vals am Platz, 291 

Valsavaranche, 90, 91, 107, 109 

Valsorey huts, 333 

Vanoise, Col de la, 347, 349 

Varallo, 11, 32 

Varda, La, 122 

Vittis, 341 

Vedorchia, Monte, 298 

Velber Tauern, 250 

Veldes, 265, 275, 285 

Venediger, Gross, 206, 229, 250 

Venice, 200, 225, 265 

Vent (Fend), 210, 212, 234-5, 251, 302 

Vernagt glacier, 211, 212, 235 

Verona Pass, 180, 219, 243 

Verona, Pizzo di, 219, 242-3 

Verra, Klein, glacier, 345 

Vezzana, Cima di, 323 

Vezzano, 323 

Vicentino, Col, 296 

Vicosoprano, 186-7 

Videospitze (Geisterspitze), 182 

Viescherhorn, Gross, 35, 109, 186, 191 

Vigo, 289, 295, 319 

Villaroger, 347 

Ville Vieille, 127 

Villgraterjoch (Winkeljoch), 205 

Vios, or Viozzi Pass, 252 

Virgenthal, 206, 229, 249 

Visaille chalet, 92 

Viso, Monte, 11, 123-5, 129-30, 144-5, 
215, 238, 354 

Vito, San, 204, 266, 277, 299 

Vit, Val di, 351, 354 

Vogeli, Leonhard, 175, 176 

Vraita, Val, 144, 145 

Vuibez glacier, 104, 105 


Waitzenbauer, H., 301 

Waldibalm hotel, 174 

Walker family, 74-5, 154, 188, 195, 328 

Wallner, G., 248 

huts, 247 

Walther, B., 187-9, 194, 219-21, 224, 
292 


Wassen, 171 

Weissenfluh, A. von, 343 
Weisshorn, 75-6 

Weisse Kogel, 210 
Weisskugel, 212, 235, 302 
Weisslahn Bad, 322 
Weissthor, 8, 9 
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Weissthor, Old, 85-6, 97-8; Schwarzberg, 
274, 283 

Wellig, Alexandre, 35-6, 62-3, 68, 169, 
191, 202, 278 

Wengern Furka (Little Scheidegg), 309, 
330-2 

Wetterhorn, 332-3, 343 

Whitwell, E. R., 292-5, 297-305, 307-10, 
312, 314, 329-32 

Whitwell, Thomas, 170, 191 

Whymper, E., 126-8, 130-1, 138, 143, 
146 

Wiesbachhorn, 160 

Wiesen Alp, 157-9, 246 

Wigram, W., 77-9 

Wildhaus, 341 

Wildspitze, 210-11, 235 

Wildstrubel, 306 

Wills, Alfred, 4, 7, 59, 186 

Winacher (Pfaffen), glacier, 209, 234 

Windegg hut, 343 

Windisch Matrei and Pass, 206, 228, 249 

Winkworth, 8., 79 

Wocheiner Feistritz, 285 

Wolfgang, St., (lake), 156; (baths), 160 

Wormserjoch (Umbrail Pass), 254 

Wurzen, 266, 275-6 


Zardezan (Za de Zan), glacier, 88, 101-2 

Zamzerthal, 208 

Zapport glacier, 290 

Zebru glacier, 182, 213 

Zebru, Mont, 182, 184, 212-14 

Zebru, Passo del, 181-2 

Zell (Am See), 159; (Zillerthal), 208, 250 

Zembro (i.e. Cimbric German), 298 

Zermatt, 6, 9, 10, 26, 27, 42-3 and 
note, 70, 72, 74, 82, 86-7, 274 

Zervreila, 291 

Zillerthal, 151, 207-8, 231, 233, 253-4 

Zinal and glacier, 75-7, 336 

Zinnen, Drei, 205 

Zmutt huts and ravine, 6, 27, 70, 87-8, 
100 

Zocca Pass (Forcella di San Martino), 
187, 193, 195 

Zoldo, Val di, 266, 277, 318 

Zsigmondy, Club hut (Sextenthal), 205 

Zuckerhiitl, 209 

Zufallspitze (i.e. Monte Cevedale), 182, 
252-3, 271, 279 

Zugspitze, 316-17 

Zupo, Fuorcla, 179 

Zupd, Pass, 179, 180 

Zupo, Piz, 179, 180, 256 

Zweifel, Joachim, 340 
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In this important work Professor Elton continues for another 
half century the survey of English Literature which he inaugurated 
with the two volumes published in 1912, covering the period from 
1780 to 1830, A second edition of the earlier work appears con- 
temporaneously with the two new volumes, The plan and 
arrangement of both books is the same. With regard to the 
later one the author in his preface says, “ Here are another fifty 
years chronicled ; that they form a real, not an artificial period, 
the book itself must prove. And the aim is still critical, rather 
than simply historical, although the historical pattern and back- 
ground have been kept well in mind. I hope, at least, to have 
shown that more Victorian prose and verse deserves to live than 
is sometimes imagined. No doubt if any one born in the present 
century reads these pages and is led back by them to the liter- 
ature itself, it is he that will be the real judge of my findings. 
He will turn away, very properly, from whatever seems an 
unearthing of dead bones. But I have tried to be on guard 
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against the treacherous glow that is felt by the mere excavator, 
and to admit nothing that has failed to give me pleasure or enter- 
tainment, or to insure a living interest.” 

Among the famous writers who figure conspicuously in Pro- 
fessor Elton’s pages are Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, Pater, Tennyson, the Brownings, the Rossettis, 
William Morris, Swinburne, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Meredith. Others are 
dealt with in due proportion, whether they be philosophers, men 
of science, historians, churchmen, critics, poets, or novelists. 

As has been said, the general aim of the two works is critical— 
they are a series of judgments and appreciations—but there is 
also an historical background and setting; and a mass of notes, 
printed at the end of each volume, and meant primarily for 
scholars, gives further evidence on points of detail as well as 
some bibliographical guidance. The text, however, it is hoped 
will not be found by the more general reader to be overloaded 
with learned matter. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 1780-1830. 
By PROFESSOR OLIVER ELTON. 


Second Edition. In 2 Volumes, each about 450 pp. Demy 8vo. 
: 32s. net. 

The period includes the work of Crabbe, William Cowper, 
Robert Burns, Blake, Jane Austen, Burke, Arthur Young, 
Cobbett, Scott, the Quarterly Reviewers, Southey, Landor, 
Wordsworth, the Coleridges, Byron, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Keats, 
Heber, Keble, Thomas Moore, De Quincey, Charles and Mary 
Lamb, and Hazlitt. 

‘The most learned and valuable addition to a selected section of English 
literary history that has appeared in recent times. Professor Elton is 
splendidly catholic and tolerant, and almost invariably sound in taste and 
judgment.”—Yorkshive Post. 

‘© We cannot take leave of this book without expressing our sense of the 
magnitude of Professor Elton’s achievement, As an example of criticism and 
scholarship applied in alliance to the literature of a great epoch, it holds up 
an ideal which has rarely been approached in this country, but of which it 
will be in future less pardonable, and, if example counts for anything, less 
easy to fall short.’’—Professor HERFoRD, in the Manchester Guardian, 


NEW IMPRESSION. 
ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT MILNER, 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 


Sixteenth Inpvession. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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DE SAUSSURE. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D.C.L., 


Late PRESIDENT OF THE RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AND OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 1 Volume. 8vo. 258. net. 


Professor Borgeaud, the first man of letters in the University of 
Geneva, has recently pointed out that no adequate biography of 
Horace Benedict de Saussure exists. Mr. Freshfield’s aim in the 
present volume is to supply the omission. De Saussure is best 
known to the public as the climber of Mont Blanc. But his life 
was one of many and various activities. He was a great man 
of Science, the principal founder of Geology, to which he gave its 
name; he played an active part in the political troubles which 
preceded the fate of the Genevan Republic; he was an ardent 
Educational Reformer, and a central figure in a distinguished 
society and a delightful family circle. Mr. Freshfield has done 
his best in this volume to present a picture of De Saussure’s life 
as a whole and in its surroundings. The task would have been 
impossible but for the aid, freely rendered, of the present represent- 
atives of De Saussure’s family and of many owners of MSS. 
correspondence throwing light on the Geneva of the eighteenth 
century. Among the material placed at his disposal have been 
De Saussure’s private journals, not only of his Alpine journeys 
but of his visit to Paris where he met Buffon and mingled in the 
society of the day, and of his travels in Holland, England, and 
Italy, He has also had in his hands a heap of family correspond- 
ence, in which Voltaire and Gibbon, Bonnet and Haller, and other 
celebrities figure. 


A PRISON CHAPLAIN 
ON DARTMOOR. 


By CLIFFORD RICKARDS. 
Crown 8ve. 7s. 6d. net. 


These recollections of a clergyman who for nearly twenty-five 
years was Chaplain in the famous Dartmoor Convict Prison are 
extremely interesting. When the appointment was offered him, 
Mr. Richards was very reluctant to take up the work, but he says 
that he never regretted the step, and was only sorry when he 
reached the age for retirement. He records, also, that all the men 
who took his place when he was on leave expressed a wish to be 
permanently appointed. 

As one reads the volume one understands better the intensely 
absorbing nature of the Chaplain’s work among a thousand 
criminals. His sympathy with the men was untiring, and many 
a strange story was confided to the friend who persisted in 
treating even the most irreconcileable as human beings. 
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THE Cine Or ASe gas 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
By THOMAS SMITH, Esq,, 


Late Master OF THE CRAVEN HouNDS, AND OF THE PyTCHLEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


With Introduction by LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


With Coloured Plates after H. ALKEN and others. Cvowm 4to. 
2is. net. 


This well known work, which will be a classic of fox-hunting 
till the end of time, is nowadays practically unobtainable in any 
form, and the present moment, when fox-hunting is again in full 
swing and more popular than ever, seems a propitious one to 
reissue it. The special feature of this edition is a set of coloured 
plates after rare contemporary prints and paintings by H. Alken, 
Samuel Howitt, C. Loraine Smith, and others, kindly lent for the 
purpose from Mr. Basil Dighton’s fine collection. These have 
been carefully selected both for their decorative effect and as 
illustrating the text. The author’s illustrations to the original 
work have also been included. 

This edition, which is the finest yet produced, is sure to appeal 
to all who follow hounds, and those to whom an unkindly fate 
denies this boon will enjoy it for the joyous music of the hounds 
which it brings to relieve the winter of their discontent. 


THE MAKING OF WELLINGTON 
COLLEGE. 


Compiled by J. L. BEVIR. 


With an Introduction by GenERAL Sin IAN HAMILTON, 
G.C.B. 


1 Volume. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Of all the Public Schools that came into existence in the middle 
of last century there is none perhaps that has made a greater 
mark in the world than Wellington. This book is an attempt on 
the part of the writer, who as boy and man has been closely con- 
nected with the school for fifty years, to give some account of its 
early days, and to trace how, under the management of Dr. E. W. 
Benson, later Archbishop of Canterbury, the Institution was 
converted from a small Military Orphanage into a great Public 
School. He has had exceptional opportunities of so doing as he 
has had access to copies of all the letters written by Dr. Benson 
during his Mastership, and also to the records left by the Rey. 
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C. W. Penny who was Benson’s right-hand man. To the in- 
formation so gained he has added an insight into what the life of 
the school then was, partly from an account written by one of the 
first boys to be educated there and partly from his own experience. 
He brings the history of the school down to 1875, thus dealing 
with the first two years under the régime of the Rev. E. C. 
Wickham, later Dean of Lincoln, by which time Wellington may 
be considered to have established itself. 

The whole is the study of a great work carried out under many 
difficulties. 


A PIONEER OF THE HIGH ALP%s, 
1856—1874. 
Dyikior? LOCKETT, 
Edited by the Rev. W. A. B, CooLipGE. 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Among the pioneers of modern mountaineering who achieved 
the conquest of the Alps in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century, there is no more interesting figure than that of Francis 
Fox Tuckett. There were others who rivalled his renown asa 
climber, but he was, by common consent, pre-eminent among 
them all for the wide extent of his range. The names of many 
of his famous contemporaries are associated with a single district 
or a single mountain ; he alone scoured the Alps from end to end, 
from Mont Pelvoux and Monte Viso to the Terglou and the 
Dachstein; and wherever he went he left an abiding mark upon 
climbing history. His contributions to the publications of the 
Alpine Club were of course numerous, but he never produced any 
complete account of his wanderings, and the only book which 
bears his name is a German translation of a collection of his 
principal papers. The present volume contains his contemporary 
diaries during the whole of his climbing career in the Alps, and 
these are supplemented, during many seasons, by letters also 
written at one time, which record his adventures and impressions 
with delightful vigour and freshness. It may safely be said that 
since Whymper’s “Scrambles” and Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
“ Playground of Europe,” no contribution to early Alpine history 
has appeared which at all approaches this work in interest and 
importance. The Diaries have been edited by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, whose unrivalled knowledge of Alpine literature is too 
well-known to need further mention. 
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HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By Sin CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., 
H.B.M. Ambassador at Tokio. 


3 Volumes. Demy 8vo. £5 5s. net. 


An exhaustive work on a subject of vast magnitude and trans- 
cendent interest. The author traces the growth of Brahminism 
in India from the earliest times, describes in full detail the extra- 
ordinary career of the Buddha, and follows out the later history 
of both Brahminism and Buddhism in India and the other 
countries of Eastern Asia, down to the present day. Inthe East 
religion, moral philosophy, and metaphysics are all inextricably 
intertwined. Consequently there emerges a complete spiritual 
history (in the widest sense of the word) of India, or in modern 
phraseology, a complete record of Indian mentality; while the 
later career of Buddhism in China and elsewhere, and its inter- 
action with other modes of religious and philosophical thought is 
a subject of scarcely inferior interest. 

In the preparation of his great work, which has extended over 
many years, the author has. not confined himself to books and 
libraries, but has travelled extensively in India and other regions 
of Eastern Asia. He has visited many places which lie beyond 
the ken of ordinary travellers, and has conversed on the spot with 
many representative theologians and philosophers belonging to 
divers races and nationalities. For, besides other eminent quali- 
fications, Sir Charles Eliot brings to his task a knowledge of 
Oriental languages, living and dead, which is probably unique. 
Thus his book is not a mere academical treatise, but stands in 
vital relation to the present spiritual and moral life of Asia, 


A MANUAL OF ‘COOKER 


By the lat FLORENCE A: GEORGE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KING EDWARD'S COOKERY BOOK,” ‘' VEGETARIAN COOKERY,” ETC. 


About 400 pages. Crown 8v0o. 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss George’s small cookery books are well-known to thou- 
sands of housewives, and have had a long career of popularity. 
She had been engaged for some time in writing a more compre- 
hensive work, but succumbed to a fatal illness before it was 
completed. The MSS. has now been finished and carefully 
edited by Miss Irene Davison, and the book will be found an 
admirable manual for family use in every respect. 
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It opens with a valuable introduction on household routine, 
giving details of daily and weekly work in different departments. 
The kitchen and scullery, the larder, and the storeroom are then 
dealt with. Marketing and the choice of foods are not forgotten 
among other matters of great importance to the housekeeper. 
The bulk of the work is of course composed of recipes, arranged 
under different headings, and it is for the practical excellence of 
her recipes, and the clearness with which they are described, that 
Miss George’s work has always been conspicuous. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on the service of meals, and some 
samples of menus, and is provided with a full index. 


COTTON PAINTING AND PRINT- 
ING IN THE EAST INDIES IN THE 
XViIlrH AND XVIIItH CENTURIES. 


By G. P. BAKER. 
Double Demy Folio (224 in.x 17} in.) With 37 Coloured Plates 
(in a separate portfolio) and numerous Black and Whate Illustrations 


anda Map. £30 net. 


The purpose of this magnificent work is to place in the hands 
of Students of Design and those engaged in the application of the 
Arts to Industry, the best facsimiles of early Oriental painted and 
printed cotton fabrics that modern methods of reproduction can 
achieve. 

Few such examples survive, and from the perishable nature of 
the fabrics, they must gradually be lost to the world. The ex- 
amples are chosen from various collections, and as specimens of 
decorative art are incomparable in design and may be classed with 
the finest of Oriental carpets. As masterpieces of manufacture 
they bewilder the expert Calico-printer, and teach the handi- 
craftsman the immense value of patience in reproduction. 

The volume of text which accompanies the plates does not 
attempt to expound the origin of the designs, but leaves the 
facsimiles to tell their own story. Beginning with a historical 
survey of the industry, leading up to the methods practised in 
India during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the work 
proceeds to describe these methods, and brings in much valuable 
information from the Records of the East India Company and the 
writings of early travellers in the East. The migration of the 
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industry from East to West is described in a later chapter. 
Special attention is drawn to a valuable monograph on “ Les 
Toiles peintes des Indes,” by M. Henri Clouzot, Curator of the 
Bibliothéque Forney in Paris, which forms a separate section of 
the work. 

The author, Mr. G. P. Baker, is well-known for his life-long 
interest in the subject, and no expense has been spared in making 
the coloured plates as perfect as possible. The work of producing 
them has been entrusted to Messrs. Griggs and the London 
Stereoscopic Company. 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By M. CULPIN, M.D. 
With an Introduction by Dr. LEONARD HILL, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


The author explains the theory which assumes that each one of 
us is influenced by a mental life which exists below his conscious- 
ness. He shows that forgetting may be an active process, and 
that forgotten material is stored in the unconscious, together with 
associated emotions and desires. This theory is an amplification 
of the older one that explained certain diseases, commonly called 
hysterical, as dual personalities or dissociations of consciousness. 

A psychological explanation is given of suggestion, hypnotism 
and dreams, which all depend upon the workings of the uncon- 
scious. After laying this foundation, the author, always illustra- 
ting his theories by examples, examines the phenomena regarded 
as supernatural—thought-reading, water-divining, table-turning, 
automatic writing, and mediumism, all of which, if not a result of 
conscious fraud, he regards as psychologically identical with 
hysteria. 

The attitude of believers is examined, and he admits and 
explains the impossibility of scientific examination of all spirit- 
ualist claims. He comes to the conclusion that the mental 
condition of the medium is identical with that of the sufferer from 
hysteria, and the cultivation of so-called psychic powers is a step - 
upon the road to disease. 

The writer makes psychology a subject of immediate human 
interest, and, apart from the main object of the book, the appli- 
cation of modern theories to the affairs of everyday life is shown 
to be an aid to the understanding of current problems. 

Professor Leonard Hill expresses in an introductory chapter 
the physiological view of a man’s mental adaptation to the world 
around him. 
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OUR KID, AND OTHER LONDON 
AND LANCASHIRE SKETCHES. 


By the Rev. Canon PETER GREEN, 


AuTuHoR or “‘ How TO DEAL WiTH Laps,” ETC. 


Crown 8vo. Paper 2s. 6d. net; cloth 3s. 6d. net. 


The sketches of which this book is made up attracted a great 
deal of attention when they were appearing in the Manchester 
Guardian. F 

‘‘T have just read ‘Our Kid’ and have found it enlightening and enter- 
taining—full of pathos and humour as an egg is full of meat, and throughout 
charged with an earnest purpose. What the Canon who declined a bishopric 
does not know about boys is not worth knowing, and what he can tell about 
men is well worth reading. He has a genius for getting right into the heart 
of humanity.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


‘* The sketches in Canon Peter Green’s little book are old friends to readers 
ofthis paper. But they have a quality which makes one anxious for a better 
acquaintance. Each one is true in its essentials, and describes its humble 
subject without patronage or false sentiment. There isa great deal of humour 
in the book and a very happy blend of the greyness and gaiety which live 
together in squalid streets. No one could read the sketches without liking 
them.” —Manchestey Guardian. 


A SOUL’S PROGRESS, 
MEZZOTINTS IN PROSE. 
Bee Pawo RODEN LSON, M.A; Pop. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a book of five studies in temperament when played upon 
and modulated by the influence of some gracious and coloured 
environment. “He felt the genius of places; and I sometimes think he 
vesembles the places he knew and lthed best, and where his lot fell.” Dr. 
Robertson might almost have taken that sentence from Walter 
Pater as the motif of his book. The hunter and the haunter of 
cities will certainly care to possess and to return to this volume, 
as will many readers who, in an age of emphasis, still desire to 
build out of their own experience an inner spiritual city of the 
nuances and refinements of memory. 

Dr. Robertson has travelled far for his five types: to Alexandria 
in the reign of Cleopatra, China in the eighth century, Parma in the 
time of Correggio, Danzig in the seventeenth century, and Burma 
a few years ago. Ina brief introduction he gives the clue to the 
understanding of the spiritual unity of his book. It is a book, 
also, that shows a finely-wrought style of much beauty and sugges- 
tiveness, the portraits being clothed in a verbal raiment which 
interprets very exactly the spirit in which they were conceived. 
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OIL-FINDING, 
By E. H. CUNNINGHAM CRAIG, B.A.,, F.RS.E., F.GS. 
Second Edition, Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


This book has been greatly enlarged in order to present the 
latest developments in our knowledge of petroleum. New chap- 
ters upon the subjects of gaseous petroleum, oil shales and tor- 
banites have been introduced, since modern research work has 
shown that evidence on these matters has a direct bearing on 
phenomena formerly believed to be exclusively associated with 
liquid hydrocarbons. A chapter on Petroleum Prospects in 
Britain has also been introduced in view of the interest which has 
been aroused on this subject. 


‘All thoughtful people connected with the mineral oil industry will be glad 
to learn of the new edition, which we expect will have an even greater vogue 
than the first.. .. We knowof no more readable book on oil for the general 
reader or for those who have an even closer connection with petroleum 
affairs.’”"—Oil News. 

‘ Accompanied by excellent illustrations, the work is a valuable contribution 
to the literature on oil, free from excessive technical terms, and of interest to 
students, investors, and the general public.” —Financial News. 


COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By WALCOT GIBSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustvated. Demy 8v0. 21s. net. 

In this volume Dr. Gibson deals with the geology of coal, 
and the composition, structure and resources of the coal-fields, 
visible and concealed, of Great Britain. In view of the great 
importance of our coal resources a book from an authority on the 
subject is sure to arouse wide interest. The author’s earlier work, 
“ The Geology of Coal,” has been out of print for some time. 


GEOLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


By .oR SOGOU Sere eee ee 
Iilustvated. Demy 8vo. 


A comprehensive account of the geology of the British Empire 
has long been needed. In this volume each country is dealt with 
separately. A description of the main geological features is first 
given, followed by a detailed account of the strata. Finally, the 
mineral deposits of economic importance are described. A biblio- 
graphy is provided at the end of each section, so that further 
details may be obtained. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


GALLIPOLI DIARY. 
By GenerAL Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


‘* The interest of the book is in the personality of the writer and in his 
judgments on men and affairs. Certainly there is no book that has yet 
appeared in the war that gives so intimate a picture of what its organization 
was, seen from the inside,” —The Times. 


‘“‘ The chief attraction of the book is its characterizations of famous men 
like Kitchener, Churchill, and others, its satire on politics, its literary art and 
its appraisement of emotions, its sketches of Sir Ian Hamilton’s principal 
officers—Generals Birdwood, Hunter- Weston, and the rest ; its appreciation for 
the units engaged, with a quite obvious prejudice in favour of the men from 
Lancashire, its bits of brilliant description, its sense of historical romance, its 
flights of prose poetry, its fine atmospheric effects, But these things are only 
to be conveyed by lengthy and numerous quotations or by reading the book. 
Far better read the book.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


‘*It is probably the most interesting and fascinating of the scores of war 
records which have yet been published.”—S1r FREDERICK Mauvrice, in the 
Daily News. 


‘* There is not a page of these two volumes which the reader would have 
sacrificed to the blue pencil of censor or sub-editor.”—Morning Post, 


‘*Not the least interesting and valuable part of it is the glimpse it affords 
of the psychology of the writer, a man who will always remain a prominent 
figure in the history of the great war.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘* A notable book which cannot fail to hold interest, for a commander has 
rarely given to the world such a personal record.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘* The whole book is admirably put together. For the soldier who may in 
the future hold high command it will make strong appeal in the light it 
throws upon the state of mind of a man conducting difficult operations in a 
distant theatre with inadequate means and imperfect instruments; and to 
some readers, indeed, this may provide not the least of the interest they will 
take in this very absorbing book.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


‘* Of course, the distinction of the book lies in its combined revelation of 
the writer’s rather complex personality and its almost appalling frank dis- 
closure of facts, sentiments and judgments, which no ordinary man would 
have ventured to submit to his contemporaries in this open and uncon- 
ventional fashion, It is hopeless to attempt in the course of a few lines to 
give an accurate idea of a record so strangely intimate, so comprehensive, and 
at times so genuinely profound as this,”—Glasgow Herald. 


‘* Another public, perhaps a wider public, will re-read the Diary as a 
book and not as material for history. As a book it stands alone. Of the 
numerous chronicles by actors of all nations in the drama of the Great War 
there is none that can stand comparison with it.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DUNSTERFORCE. 


By Major-GeneraL L, C. DUNSTERVILLE, C.B. 
Second Impression. With Illustvations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 


‘The book must be read in its entirety by anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the methods by which a handful of men not only kept in check an 
enemy army but also won the respect of hostile populations. It is a fascina- 
ting narrative of adventure, brightened with brilliant character sketches and 
amusing anecdotes told with an unfailing sense of humour.’’—Morning Post. 


‘Really a series of amazing adventures, replete with exciting and almost 
incredible incidents, the story of the magnificent work of the Dunsterforce is 
presented by its leader with abundant spirit and remarkable lucidity. But 
while General Dunsterville’s book is very good reading for all and sundry, it 
gives the student of the war as it affected the Middle East a great deal of fresh 
information on what is still, at least to most people, a little-understood phase 
of the colossal struggle, Dunsterville saved Persia from the Turks,’’— 
Sunday Times. 


‘On reading ‘The Adventures of Dunsterforce’ you recall the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, and, indeed, Xenophon himself did not encounter and 
conquer greater difficulties with greater tact and temper, diplomacy and 
audacity, than this British General in his two retreats. The whole tale of the 
adventure from first till last, with its moral, audaces fortuna juvat, reads like 
Dumaesque romance.’’—Tvruth. 


‘‘Tt is an amazing story from beginning to end.”—Daily News. 
‘‘ Extraordinarily interesting and delightfully unexpected.""—Bystander. 


‘‘ Those of us who read ‘ With the Persian Expedition’ know something 
about the Hush-Hush Army; enough at anyrate to whet our appetites for 
more. Let me then recommend ‘ The Adventures of Dunsterforce’ to your 
notice, and assure you that it is a most lively account of as strange an enter- 
prise as any that the war brought forth.”—Punch. 


WITH THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION. 
By Major M. H. DONOHOE, 


ARMY INTELLIGENCE CORPS, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE “‘ Dai_ty CHRONICLE.” 


With Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 


“ Major Donohoe cannot be too heartily congratulated on the production of 
a book which cannot fail to add greatly to his already established reputation.”’ 
—United Service Magazine. 


‘‘Full of amusing anecdotes, and reads like a novel,” —Truth. 
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THE MARCH ON PARIS AND THE 
BATTLE OF THE MARNE, ro1rg4. 


By ALEXANDER VON KLUCK, GENERALOBERST. 


With Portrait and Maps (including a large and elaborate coloured map 

giving in detail the routes of the units of the First German Army in the 

advance to the Grand Morin and retreat to the Aisne) and Notes by the 

Historical Section (Military Branch) of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Deny 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘Should be read by everyone who wishes to know why we escaped from 
Mons,’’—Major-GENERAL Sir F. Maurice in The Observer. 


‘‘Of the many German books on the war that have been published, 
Generaloberst von Kluck’s is, with the German General Staff monograph 
‘The Battle of Ypres’ probably of greatest interest to the British public, 
and is fully deserving of the translation it has now received. . . . The book 
is provided with a very complete order of battle of the First Army, copies of 
operation orders, and good maps; and should be of great value to the military 
student, as well as of interest to the general reader.” —The Times. 


‘« Those who wish to hear more of how the British Army escaped at Mons 
and Le Cateau, or why the Marne was the victory instead of the crushing 
defeat for us it was intended to be, should read this very valuable book.”— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘* This record of the marches and battles of the German First Army from 
the time of its concentration at Stettin on August 2nd, 1914, down to the 
middle of the following month, when it had fallen back to its positions north 
of the Aisne has a twofold significance : it is an invaluable historical docu- 
ment, detailed and explicit in regard to many important strategical decisions 
and movements of these momentous days; it is an interesting revelation of 
the forcible and impetuous personality of General von Kluck.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


A BRIGADE OF THE OLD 
ARMY, 1914. 


(10TH BRIGADE, 1VTH DivISION.) 
By Lreut.-Genzerat Sin AYLMER HALDANE, 
1. Boas 
Autuor or *‘ How we EscarED FROM PRETORIA.” 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, net. 


” «Its interest and value are indisputable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


«To most of us of this generation and for many a year to come the story of 
1914, of the deeds of the deathless Old Army, will provide the main attraction 
of the literature of the war; and this story of the part taken by the roth 
Brigade is full of interest.” —Army and Navy Gazette. 


‘« As compact and genuine an account of fighting in the war as any man is 
likely to find.’’—Dazly News. 
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GARDENS: THEIR FORM 
AND DESIGN. 


By the Viscountess WOLSELEY. 
Illustvated by Miss M. G. CAMPION. 


8vo. 21s. net. 

‘‘ Lady Wolseley’s handsome volume, with its beautiful illustrations and 
spacious pages, is a stately treatise in the grand manner. But it is as an 
artist concerned in the principles of form and design that her book should be 
welcomed by all to whom fair surroundings are not merely a convenience, 
but a necessity of the spirit.’’—Nation. 

‘*It will appeal strongly to true artist garden lovers, who will feel its 
charm and poetry. Their imagination will be awakened by the suggested 
possibilities in artistic expression.’'"— Westminster Gazette. 

‘‘At every turn she gives the garden lover an abundance of valuable 
suggestions. ’’—The Sphere. 


NOTES ON SPORTING RIFLES 


By Major GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O., 


LATE Roya FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 4s. 6d. net. 


‘‘It was time that we had access to anew book on sporting rifles. Andit was 
more than time that such a book should be within the reach of the purse of 
every beginner. Major Burrard and his publisher have kept both these 
points in view in his excellent little volume. . . . This is not a book dealing 
only in the ballistics and details of the capabilities of different classes of rifle. 
The writer deals practically with the wide subject of sport with big game in 
India. The beginner will find the whole of the chapters devoted to Indian 
sport full of just the practical advice he most needs.’’—Field. 


BIVE YRARS MOOI 
OR THEREABOUTS. 


By MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.A., 


LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY IN THE EDINBURGH PROVINCIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DAWN OF MIND,” ETC. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth 5s. net. 


A sub-title describes this book as “Some Chapters on the 
Psychology and Training of LittleChildren.” In her earlier volume, 
“The Dawn of Mind,” already in its second edition, the author 
discussed the beginnings of a study of the child’s mind in its 
earliest stages. She now sets forth the results she has obtained 
during a further period of three years as the child grows older. 
In all schemes for child-welfare, Nursery Schools, etc., a true 
knowledge of the nature and possibilities of the children is an 
essential supplement to maternal instinct, and it is hoped that 
this book may help to illuminate the path of those who aspire to 
guide our little wayfarers. 
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A NEW PRESENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


The Modern Loducator’s Library. 


General Editor: Professor A. A. COCK, 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Crown 8v0. Uniform cloth binding. 6s, net each. 


The “‘ Modern Educator’s Library ” has been designed to give 
considered expositions of the best theory and practice in English 
education of to-day. It is planned to cover the principal problems 
of educational theory in general, of curriculum and organization, 
of some unexhausted aspects of the history of education, and of 
special branches of applied education. 


EDUCATION: ITS DATA AND 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.5c., 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Second Impression. 


“The appearance of Prof. Nunn’s book is a real event in history of English 
educational thought. It is in effect a new synthesis of current philosophical, 
psychological, and biological conceptions formed to elucidate the nature and problem 
of education. As such it illustrates at once the difficulty of the subject and the nature 
of the equipment a man must have who ventures to deal with it in thislarge way. So 
far as 1 know the book has no parallel, and certainly no equal. The writer’s mastery 
over current philosophical opinion, his penetrating grasp of the significance of the 
newer physiological and biological research, and his capacity for bringing this know- 
ledge to bear upon the exposition of his educational doctrine could hardly be surpassed. 
Not less important, though perhaps hardly so uncommon, is his intimate acquaintance 
with modern educational experiment. His services to practical methodology, particu- 
larly in the sphere of mathematics, are well known to schoolmasters. It is a notable 
gain that one who is himself a great practitioner should have found time and energy 
to lay bare his pedagogical soul in so thorough a fashion. The result is a book which 
no ‘advanced’ student of education and no well-informed schoolmaster can afford 
to neglect; a book, moreover, which will give the academic study of educational 
theory the centre which it has long needed. As such it must in its turn produce a 
profound effect upon educational practice.” —Journal of Experimental Pedagogy. 


‘This masterly book will be warmly welcomed by all who have given serious thought 
to the educational problems of to-day. The book is full of good things, and breathes 
a fine spirit of humanity. As a treatise on the broad principles of education it is 
indisputably the best that has appeared for many years.”’—Times Educational 
Supplement. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D., 


Late Heap Mistress oF THE Nortu LoNpON COLLEGIATE ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


‘©The ripe wisdom which informs Mrs. Bryant’s whole treatment of moral 
education, Bible teaching, and the presentment of essential religious truth would be 
hard to match elsewhere. Mrs. Bryant’s book is of great value at the present time.” 


—Journal of Education. : 
“In dealing with perhaps the most difficult of all educational subjects Mrs. Bryant 


writes with such manifest sincerity, such candour, simplicity, knowledge and wisdom, 
as to transform her handbook into a draught of fine spiritual refreshment. Both of 
these volumes belong to the “‘ Modern Educator’s Library.”? If the rest of the series 
attains the same level that Library may do much for English education.””—Woman’s 


Leader. 


THE CHILD UNDER EIGHT. 


By E. R. MURRAY, 
ViIcE-PRINCIPAL OF Maria GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
AND 
HENRIETTA BROWN SMITH, LL.A,, 
Lecrurer in Epucation, Go_psmitus’ CoLteGe, UNiversity oF Lonpon. 


‘“‘ This a book for mothers, fathers, and teachers. It would not do aunts any harm. 
The present volume is a happy blend of principle, history, and method, aad tt is as 
full of delight as infant education itself ought to be.’’—Daily News. 

‘Full of love and understanding of the needs of little children, tinged with all that 
is good in the system of Froebel combined with the best results of scientific investi- 
gation and charming descriptions of the different methods by which little children are 
taught by doing, by seeing, by finding out for themselves. ??__. Schoolmaster. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL 


AND UNIVERSITY. 
By H. G. ATKINS, M.A, 


Proressor oF GERMAN IN Kinc’s CoLLEGE, University oF LONDON 
AND 


H. L) HUTTON) SAS 


SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER AT MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


“Tt is useful because it crystallizes the best opinions on many problems connected 
with modern language teaching. Its merits are such that it should be added at once 
to every teacher's library.”’—Journal of Education. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
CURRICULA OF SCHOOLS. 


By W. G. SLEIGHT, M.A., D.Lit. [Ready Shortly. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.1 


Boston Public Library 
Central Library, Copley Square 


Division of 
Reference and Research Services 


The Date Due Card in the pocket indi- 
cates the date on or before which this 
book should be returned to the Library. 


Please do not remove cards from this 
pocket. 
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